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THE OUTLOOK. 


E get, every now and then, sometimes from 

the secular papers, sometimes from corre- 
spondents, reports of palpable violation of Civil 
Service principles. The latest comes from an 
‘*Independent ” in Peoria, Ill, where a com- 
petent postmaster, against whom there were no 
charges, so far as known either by the public or 
by himself, was removed to make room for a Demo- 
cratic politician, whose sole recognized qualifica- 
tion for the office was party service. Such viola- 
tions of business principles in the conduct of govern- 
mebt business do incalculably more injury to the 
Administration than party fealty in the official can 
do it good. The American people will endure any- 
thing rather than Pecksniff in politics. The remedy 
is publicity and honest criticism, and we shall be 
glad to have our readers report such cases to us 
when within their personal knowledge. The Presi- 
dent cannot, however, be fairly held responsible f: r 
such exceptions, as long as they are exceptions, and 
in spite of them Civil Service Reform makes, if 
not rapid, at least sure, progress. It is reported 
that Mr. Higgins has been asked to resign the 
Office to which he ought never to bave been ap- 











pointed, and the New York ‘‘Sun,” which is of 
the opinion that ‘‘ Democracy hates and despises 
the Civil Service humbug as it hates poison and 
despises nonsense,” has at last become convinced 
that ‘‘President Cleveland is a very firm man,” 
and ‘‘cannot easily be swerved from his pur- 
pose.” This is all the more valuab¥é testimony be- 
cause it is reluctant and sorrowful. Postmaster- 
General Vilas has applied the principles of the reform 
to the selection of post-office inspectors, who are 
not covered by the law. Even in the consular 
service, where a great number of changes have been 
made, and some of them apparently in disregard of 
the public interests and as a reward for political 
service, there have been fewer new appointments 
than in 1881, though then one Republican adminis- 
tration succeeded another. Meanwhile the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is not generally credited with 
being an ardent believer in Civil Service Reform, has 
mae some reforms in the Civil Service by dismiss- 
ing needless officials, and so reducing the force in his 
Department as to save, already, an estimated half- 
million of dollars in salaries. In the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing a saving of $277 a day is 
reported. In all the Departments the principle ap- 
pears to be fairly well established—in spite of some 
unpardonable violations—that competent officials 
shall not be removed before the expiration of their 
term to make room for Democrats. The next step 
forward will be that a man’s political opinions shall 
be no more in question than his theology in deter- 
mining his fitness for an administrative office. 


A decided victory for Civil Service Reform was 
won last week in the appointment of Mr. Kellar toa 
$1,200 clerkship in the Treasury Department, after a 
refusal to appoint by the First Auditor because the 
appointee was a Republican. He had, however, 
been certified to as best equipped for the position 
after a competent examination by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and he got the place by the direct 
intervention of the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury, in spite, apparently, of the First Auditor 
and the Appointment Clerk. There was some at- 
tempt to defend the refusal to appoint on the ground 
of charges, but these seem not to have been of a sub- 
stautial character. An interesting constitutional 
question is likely to be raised by the removal of Mr. 
Burchard, Director of the Mint at Washington. He 
refused to resign on request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and was thereupon removed, and his suc- 
cessor appointed. There appears to be no question 
respecting the admirable nature of the appointment, 
Mr. Kimball, the appointee, being a metallurgist of 
excellent reputation and a recognized expert. The 
Dircctor of the Mint, however, is appointed for five 
years ; Mr. Burchard’s term has not expired ; and he 
denies the right of the President to remove him 
without the approval of the Senate. Whether the 
case will get into the courts or will wait for the adju- 
dication of the Senate when the present appointee 
comes before them for confirmation we cannot at 
this writing judge. It is fair to add, on the one 
hand, that Mr. Burchard’s predecessor, Dr. Linder- 
man, remained in office under five successive Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, until his death, and is de- 
clared by Mr. Burchard to have been opposed in 
politics to the Republican party ; on the other hand, 
it is alleged, in defense of Mr. Burchard’s removal, 
that he is not an expert in minerals, and has not 
proved himself competent for the office. The case 
illustrates what The Ckristian Union has often in- 
sisted upon—that any permanent civil service re- 
form must be based on a widespread public senti- 
ment, since the heads of Departments cannot be held 
responsible for efficiency in the service unless they 
have power to remove subordinates without the 
necessity of formal charges and atrial. But such 
removal now always gives rise to the suspicion that 
it has been made in order to make room for a polit- 
ical favorite. 





The Prohibitionists have met in Ohio and nomi- 
nated a straight ticket, putting at its head for Gov- 
ernor the Rey. A. B. Leonard, of Springfield, a 
Methodist clergyman of some local note. The plat- 
form demands a prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment, and opposes either licensing or taxing the 
liquor traffic ; it also favors Civil Service Reform, a 
divorce law based on the Scripture, the lega! recogni- 
tion of the Sabbath, and proper protection of the bal- 
lot. The Republicans have somewhat forestalled the 
Prohibitionists, since their candidate, Judge Foraker, 
is also a Methodist, and held in high esteem in his 
denomination. It may, therefore, be assumed that 
there will be no sectarianism in the Ohio election 
this Fall. In New York State the Prohibitionists 
are also preparing for a nomination of a straight 
Prohibition ticket. With the fullest respect for the 
conscientious conviction of those who are engaging 
in this movement, itis our conscientious conviction 
that they are impeding, not promoting, legislative 
temperance reform. Criminal legislation cannot be 
advantageously established and maintained by a 
political party ; nolaw defining a crime can be per- 
manently successful unless it is sustained by the 
substantially unanimous public sentiment of the 
community, irrespective of party. The history of tem- 
perance legislation confirms this view, for prohibi- 
tion thus far has been a success only in the State of 
Maine, where it has the sanction of nearly all citizens 
of both parties. If prohibition is ever wise, the way 
must first be prepared for it by moral agitation of a 
non-partisan character. 





Another Indian uprising is threatened as we go to 
press, the threatening Indians being the Cheyennes 
and some other tribes, who would he able, if com- 
bined, to bring between two and three thousand fight- 
ing men into the field, well mounted and well armed. 
The people in the immediate vicinity of the Indian 
Territory are greatly alarmed, and have called upon 
the authorities for arms, ammunition, and troops ; the 
United States military forces in the vicinity are ap- 
parently inadequate to preserve peace. The cause of 
the uprising we do not know ; the immediate provo- 
cation appears to be an attack upon certain Indians, 
not to say their unprovoked massacre, by some cow- 
boys, in fulfillment of a threat to shoot at sight every 
Indian they find off the reservation. The Govern- 
ment officials are striving to secure peace, with some 
hope of success. Whatever may be the origin of the 
difficulty, itis clearly the duty of the United States 
Government to employ a sufficient force, not only to 
prevent an outbreak, but to protect peaceable in- 
habitants from the reasonable apprehension of one. 
It is simply absurd that it should be in the power of 
two or three thousand armed men to keep for any 
length of time a peaceable population in terror within 
the United States territory and under the United 
States flag. The first duty of the Government is to 
convince the Indians that it is hopeless to make war 
upon the United States ; its next duty is to ascer- 
tain the natare of their grievance and to furnish a 
just and 1ighteous remedy ; and its ultimate duty, 
enforced by every such rumor of war as this, is to 
break up the reservation system and bring the In- 
dians into citizenship in the United States, recognized 
by it and recognizing it as their own country, equaliy 
able and equally bound to protect them from wrong- 
doing and to punish them when they do wrong. 


On the Fourth of July, at Salt Lake Oity, the citi- 
zens were surprised to find, wheu they got up, the 
national flags hanging at half-mast on the various 
public buildings under control of the Mormon hier- 
archy. There was for a little time danger of a serious 
émeute, the officials refusing to either drop the flags 
or raise them to full mast, and the loyal people, 
including some Mormons, being equally determined 
not to submit to the humiliation of seeing them at 
half-mast. The counsels of Governor Murray pre- 
vented precipitate action, aud most of the flags were 
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finally hoisted to full mast. According to reports, 
no one of the officials is willing to acknowledge him- 
self responsible for this insult put upon the Govern- 
ment. But the people will justly hold the Mormon 
hierarchy accountable for it. Whether it was a 
spontaneous or a deliberate act, it equally indicates 
the hostility of the polygamists to the National Gov- 
ernment. But they are having a hard time in fight- 
ing it. The attempt of the ‘‘ Apostles” to secure a 
refuge in Mexico has met with a check. The tribe of 
Indians with whicli the negotiations were conducted 
has been, it is reported, subdued by the Mexicans. 
And the Mexican Government is not likely to be 
more tolerant to polygamy than the United States 
Government has been. 


The Marquis of Salisbury as the leader of a rather 
unscrupulous opposition is a very different person 
from the Marquis of Salisbury as the head of the 
English Government. The statement which he made 
in the House of Lords, on the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment last Monday evening, iilustrates anew the mod- 
erating and conservative influence of responsibility. 
He was quite as enigmatical and non-committal as 
Mr. Gladstone used to be in meeting the questions of 
the opposition. Lord Salisbury dealt principally 
with the Russian and the Egyptian questions. In 
regard to the negotiations between Russia and Eng- 
land, he declared that the business of the new Cab- 
inet is to take up the policy of their predecessors, 
and to conduct it toa successful close. The only 
touch of ‘‘ jingoism ” in the speech was the declara- 
tion that, while it is the duty of England to carry 
out measures for the defense of the Indian frontier, 
it ‘*should also stretch out beyond, so that, when 
the tide of war comes, it will not come near the Eng- 
lish defenses.” The Egyptian problem Lord Salisbury 
finds as perplexing and difficult as his predecessor. 
The most definite thing he can say with regard to the 
English policy is that it should be steady and without 
oscillation, and that steps once taken should not be 
retraced. The Conservative Government will avoid 
contentious legislation, and promote only such meas- 
ures as are necessary. The session of Parliament 
will be closed at the earliest possible date. Mr. 
Bradlaugh has again been denied a seat. 


The French Socialists have issued a platform of 
political principles for the coming election. They 
demand the abolition of the Presidency and the 
Senate, the concentration of political power in the 
Assembly, the confiscation of church property, with 
the separation of Church and State, the free educa- 
tion and, where not otherwise provided, the free 
feeding of all children, a reduction of hours of labor, 
the prohibition of child labor, and a reorganization of 
finances and taxation. Judging from this abbre- 
viated statement, the French Socialists have not yet 
learned the lesson which was taught with such start- 
ling emphasis by the French Revolution. 


Father Curci, whom our readers may remember as 
having produced no little sensation by the earnest, 
evangelical, and almost Protestant character of his 
preaching in Italy, but who drew back from an open 
conflict with the See of Rome, when that was threat- 
ened, has published a book on Socialism, finding thus 
scope for his active mind and his humane sympathies, 
without a direct battle with the papal hierarchy. 
The church authorities refuse to sanction his book, 
but they have not condemned it. From the very 
brief extracts before us we judge that his positions 
are radical, and in the direction of what may be 
called Christian Socialism. He insists that the rail- 
road capitalist should be satisfied with a fair interest 
on his capital, guaranteed by the government, and 
that the rest of the profits should go to the men who 
actually operate the road. He exposes and con- 
demns the injustice under which the agricultural 
laborers of Italy suffer. He says that 10,000,000 
laborers in Italy do not average an earning of more 
than $3 a month, and suffer disease for need of 
adequate food. 


Mrs. Dudley, whom our readers will recall as the 
Englishwoman who shot O'Donovan Rossa last Feb- 
ruary, has been acquitted by a New York jury on 
the ground of insanity, and sent to the insane asy- 
lum at Middletown. She seems, from the newspaper 
reports, to have taken a pretty active part herself in 
the trial, and, in spite of her counsel, persisted in 
addressing the jury in her own behalf. There can 
be little donbt that Mrs. Dudley is a woman of dis- 
ordered intellect, and that she belongs rather in the 
insane asylum than in a State prison. But it is 
doubtful whether any jury would have come to that 








conclusion on no more than five minutes’ deliberation 
if it had not been for a popular impression that a 
man who preaches assassination, as O’Donovan Rossa 
did, had no great cause to complain because his own 
doctrine was practiced on him. 





The editorial in last week's ‘‘ Advance” headed 
‘““A Strange Fire in Connecticut” illustrates that 
kind of mischievous religious journalism which led 
Maurice to oppose as hostile to the kingdom of God 
all the religious papers. The facts in the case are 
these: a student presented himself who was in a 
state of theological immaturity, but who is moving 
on in the right direction with much honesty and de- 
voutness. Dr. Todd, who has since left the Asso- 
ciation, and who has started the sensation by report- 
ing a few of his most hesitating and worst answers, 
was not present during the second day of the exami 
nation, and did not hear the evidence upon which 
the judgment of the Association was finally based. 
The student was deficient in his views, but he seemed 
to be growing in his apprehension of the whole Chris- 
tian side of doctrine, so much so that, after prolonged 
and repeated examination, the Association judged it 
safe and best to give him its helpand fellowship. He 
should not be called a Unitarian, as he made none of 
the denials ordinarily made by Unitarians, and he 
seemed to have apprehended the positive truth of a 
self-impartation of God culminating in the Word 
made flesh. The ‘‘ Advance,” before trying to raise 
an alarm, should have inquired of some member 
of the Association what the reasons for their action 
in the premises were ; if it had done so it would have 
learned that the decision to license the student con- 
ditionally possesses absolutely no theological signifi- 
cance, some of the older members voting in the 
affirmative, and some reputed to be more liberal not 
voting ; and that the action isa sign or indication of 
nothing except a commendable desire on the part of 
a number of evangelical ministers to judge charitable 
ju:igment and to help a young man on his way to a 
positive Christian faith and ministry. Whether they 
were mistaken or not in this judgment time will 
show. He is to appear again before them at the end 
of six months for final action. The Association did 
not take its action without a conscientious inquiry 
into the facts; after a long and repeated examina- 
tion of the candidate they found in his beliefs and 
tendencies sufficient warrant for their final judg- 
ment, while the newspaper criticisms are based 
upon broken fragments of the examination, and do 
not give the full statements and explanations 
of the candidate. It is not according to the 
Sermon on the Mount to call names, and eall- 
ing a man a Unitarian does not make him one. 





The State of Pennsylvania has passed a marriage 
law which, if we understand its provisions, has 
worked well in other States, and might well be 
adopted in all. It requires a license to be issued by 
the County Clerk, who has to be satisfied that the 
parties are not under age, or, if so, that the consent 
of the parents has been obtained. Any minister 
performing a marriage ceremony without a license is 
liable to a fine, though, as we understand it, the 
marriage is not invalid. This is reasonable. No 
marriage should be invalidated by reason of any 
failure to observe the law, for this puts unsuspect- 
ing girls at the mercy of conscienceless rascals; but 
no minister should be required to ascertain by cross- 
examination the facts respecting the persons who 
come before him for marriage. If the State wants this 
service performed—and it should be required—the 
duty of performing it should be laid on a State official. 





In its issue of two weeks ago the New York ‘‘Nation” 
commemorated its twentieth anniversary by a long 
and interesting review of certain phases of its history 
as a public journal. We have often had occasion to 
differ widely from the ‘‘ Nation ;” but its intelligence, 
its courage, and the great service it has rendered to 
purity and independence in public life have always 
received our heartiest recognition. The ‘‘ Nation” 
has appealed especially to thinkers and students, 
and although its constituency of readers has been 
comparatively small, its influence has been out of all 
proportion to its circulation. Its success has been 
almost contemporaneous with the rise of a new school 
of thinkers on public questions in this country. And 
while we hold to a widely different principle in 
dealing with many economical questions, we are glad 
to accord to the ‘‘ Nation” that recognition which 
belongs to honest, intelligent, and fearless thinking. 


Our readers will find interesting matter for reflec- 








tion in the brief account on our Religious News page 
of the projected ‘‘ Mission ” of the Episcopal Church 
in the vicinity of New York next Fall. We are 
accustomed in this country to regard the Episcopal 
Church as a very staid organization, rarely allowing 
itself to go out of the beaten track, or to resort to 
extra meetings or revival measures. In this respect 
the Church abroad has been more proyressive ; the 
Church of England isa thoroughly home missionary 
organization, and the greatest single mission move- 
ment of modern times—the McAll, in France—has 
for its author and its leader an Episcopal clergyman. 
There is no reason why the Episcopal Church should 
not supplement its ordinary services with religious 
labor of a more aggressive type and of a more dis- 
tinctively revival character. The fact that it pro- 
poses to do this is one of the indications of the 
unification in church life which is imperceptibly tak- 
ing place, and which defies alike all opposition and 
all ostensible leadership. 


Emperor William’s condition is reported to be 
precarious. General Grant has passed a satisfac- 
tory week, gaining rather than losing strength.—— 
Afghanistan has been invaded by Turkestan raiders, 
who stole $5,000,000 belonging to the Ameer.——The 
English Government has concluded to retain its force 
at Dongola for the present.——The Mexican Govern- 
ment has formally repudiated the Maximilian debt, 
and proposes to pay three per cent. on the consolidated 
debt.——Signor Depretis has re-formed the Italian 
Cabinet, taking the portfolio of foreign affairs him- 
self, in place of Signor Mancini.——The President 
has appointed William Dorsheimer United States 
Attorney in New York, and Martin T. McMahon 
United States Marshal.——Peruvian papers openly 
advocate a protectorate by the United States. A 
man was found dead from the effects of opium-smok- 
ing in a New York ‘‘ joint” last week.——Four thou- 
sand iron-workers went on strike at Cleveland July 1. 
There bave been threatening demonstrations against 
non-strikers.——The jury in the Mackin perjury case 
at Chicago brought in a verdict of guilty ——NMr. 
Keiley, recently appointed Minister to Austria, will 
not be recalled. Ifthe Austrian Government declines 
to receive him the position will remain vacant.-—— 
Secretary Manning has issued an order permitting 
two lines of ocean steamships to land their passen- 
gers at their own docks instead of at the Barge 
Office. ——The new Customs officers in New York 
have made but few changes in their office force. —— 
Colombian troops have driven the rebels from the 
ports of Barranquilla and Savanilla. Camargo is 
believed to be marching on Bogota.——Louis Riel 
declares that he was unwittingly drawn into the 
rebellion in the Northwest. He wants to be tried by 
the Supreme Court of Lower Canada.——The Balti- 
more and Ohio Telegraph Co.’s building in New York 
was burned Saturday evening. ——-The Canadian Fran- 
chise bill has passed its chird reading. ——The Cunard 
steamship ‘‘ Gallia” arrived at Queenstown Sunday, 
after a fourteen days’ passage, caused by a broken 
shaft.——It is said that Big Bear, head of the 
rebellious Canadian Indians, has surrendered himself 
at Fort Carlton.——A single case of yellow fever is 
reported from New Orleans. ——The ‘ Herald's” 
arithmetical man says that though the New York 
police were ordered to suppress fireworks on the 
Fourth of July, the Fire Department issued 2,300 
permits to sell for a fee of about twenty-five cents 
each. The damage from fire was $123,790, and the 
revenue from fees was $575.——At Hué the Anamites 
have made a fierce attack on General Courcy’s forces, 
but have been repulsed, with a loss of nearly 1,500. 
The French loss was only sixty. ——Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Henry H. Gorringe, U. 8. N., died at New 
York, July 6. Mr. Gorringe was well known to the 
public as the officer who had charge of the transport 
of the Central Park Obelisk from Alexandria to New 
York. 














THE LESSON OF A STRIKE. 


UR Chicago correspondent gives in another 
column the facts respecting the horse-car strike 

in Chicago. The duty of the city government in 
such a case is very plain: to protect the corpora- 
tion on the one hand, and the traveling public on the 
other, from mob violence. This is the beginning 
and the end of its duty ; and, so far as we can judge, 
writing at a distance from the scene of the disorder, 
the proportions of the mob are due almost wholly to 
the criminal neglect of this duty by the city govern- 
ment. At the same time, the fact is ominous ; it in- 
dicates a danger which prophetic eyes have long 
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since foreseen. Whenever a government elected by 
a democracy, and dependent upon it for existence, 
comes into collision with the democracy, it is not 
difficult to forecast the result. The creature will not 
control its creator. Probably not one workingman 
in ten in Chicago sympathizes with rioting; but not 
one in a thousand sympathizes with the corporation ; 
and in a conflict between despotic capital and violent 
laborers, a city government dependent for its exist- 
ence on the vote of the laboring class is slow to take 
those vigorous measures which can alone suffice to 
repress violence in such a case. This is the peril of 
democratic institutions ; not that a majority of our 
workingmen are, or are likely to become, anarchists ; 
but when a conflict between laborers and capitalists 
takes place, the anarchists come to the front, and the 
peaceable majority, though they may not comprise 
the mob, cannot be counted on to put it down. 

The lesson is so plain that he who runs may read. 
Such conflicts must beavoided ; not by extemporized 
compromises at the time, but by the apprehension 
and application of some wise and true principle. 
The principle applicable in this particular instance is 
that public franchises belong to the public, and never 
should be suffered to pass out of public control. 
In this case,as we understand the facts, the car- 
drivers demanded an increase of wages, and threat- 
ened a strike. The increase was given, but almost 
immediately afterward fifteen men, who had made 
themselves obnoxious to the corporation by leading 
in the demand, were discharged. The men were 
justly indignant, demanded the reinstatement of 
their fellows, and struck toenforce the demand. To 
make the strike effectual they have resorted to vio- 
lence, which is not to be palliated, and ought to be 
vigorously repressed. Nevertheless, the public ought 
to understand that the corporation was the aggressor. 
It had, doubtless, a legal right to discharge its em- 
ployees without notice and without cause ; and if is 
the business of the city government to protect all 
men in their legal rights. But it had no moral right 
to discharge them in this case, and it is the business 
of the community to learn a lesson from the émeute, 
and to so modify the law that it shall not confer upon 
the corporation a lega/ right to do a mora/ wrong. 

The relations between private employer and 
employed may with justice, and probably with safety, 
be left to be determined by private contract between 
them. But it is not by controversies between private 
employers and employed that the peace of the com- 
munity is broken and its safety threatened. Itisa 
settled principle of law that the streets of a great city 
belong to the municipality; that is, to tae people. 
For greater facility of transportation the people 
have given or sold or rented—it is no matter for our 
present purpose to inquire which—the use of those 
streets to a private corporation. So far they have 
allowed the control of their own property to pass 
out of their hands into the hands of a money-making 
organization. This is the fundamental mistake, 
which should be rectified. The community which 
has conferred the franchise on the corporation should 
retain at least a supervising control over it. For 
lack of this control, the end for which the franchise 
was given is, for the time, entirely defeated. The 
transportation not only is not facilitated, it is act- 
ually and absolutely stopped. There is a cessation 
of all the ordinary travel ; and the whole city is in 
an uproar, with dangers of a still more serious char- 
acter threatening in the not dim distance. If it is 
impracticable, as it probably is, at least at present, 
for the municipality to run the horse-cars itself, it 
should at least retain a control over the corporation 
to which it intrusts this public duty. It should 
retain not merely the right to regulate the fares, but 
also to determine disputed questions between the 
corporation and its employees—hours of labor, rate 
of wages, right of discharge, right of abandonment 
of service. It should not be permitted to the corpo- 
ration to discharge its servants, who are also servants 
of the public, without regard either to their rights or 
to the welfare of the public. Nor should the dis- 
charged be left without redress for such a wrong, 
nor the public without a remedy for the consequent 
public damage and danger. 

A few years ago the telegraphic operators struck, 
and for one or two weeks the public communications 
were broken up, inflicting upon the country an incal- 
culable loss. The singularly apathetic American peo- 
ple grumbled and scolded a little, but waited with 
unexampled patience till the corporation and its 
servants had fought the battle out, and the former 
was ready to renew the functions with which it had 
been intrusted by the State, and which it could not 





have undertaken at all but for the extraordinary 
powers given toit by the State. Anemployer who 
asks the community for a public franchise, or public 
powers, in order to perform a public service, like 
the transportation of passengers or the carriage of 
messages, should be compelled to exercise its func- 
tions under public control, and with a constant 
amenability to public supervision and authority. It 
would be a very simple matter for the city to refuse 
to surrender its streets to any horse-car corporation 
except upon condition that the financial affairs of 
the corporation should be reported from time to time 
to a supervisory commission, the rates of fare sub- 
jected to supervision, the conveniences of travel 
furnished to the public approved by the commission, 
and every difficulty arising between the corporation 
and its employees submitted to the arbitration of the 
commission. For the arbitrary acts of individual 
employers the community is not responsible ; but for 
the arbitrary exercise of powers created by law and 
conferred by the State the community is responsible. 
We have no word of justification or excuse for the 
men who have taken the law into their own hands in 
Chicago. Violence, says Carlyle truly, does even 
justice unjustly. But there is one and only one 
radical remedy. Let the State provide a redress 
for every wrong, and the wronged will not endeavor 
to redress it themselves. The great law emphasized 
by the car strike at Chicago may be generalized thus : 
Every public function requiring for its fulfillment 
the ownersbip of a public franchise, or the exercise 
of public powers, should be under public supervision 
and control. 


NOT WHAT, BUT HOW. 


HE chronic question comes up again at this 

commencement season of the year, Shall the 
classics continue to have a first place in the college 
curriculum? It*is not settled by the absurd method 
of throwing upon the freshman the duty of solving 
it, and deciding for himself the question of the value 
of Latin and Greek, which the college graduates and 
the college faculty confess themselves incapable of 
solving for him. We respectfully submit to the dis- 
putants that they would get some profit from the 
discussion if they would change the question from 
What to How. 

It is impossible to dismiss ancient literature from 
the college course, and equally impossible to study 
ancient literature without a study of ancient lan- 
guage. Forthe study of literature, properly conduct- 
ed, is a study of man; and not only is it true that 
the noblest study of mankind is man, but just now 
in America it is also the most immediately impor- 
tant study. Our problem in this year of grace 1885 
is not how to manage nature, an art not unknown 
among us, but how to read aright and serve aright 
our fellow-men. Catholicity of sympathy is the 
first condition of American statesmanship, American 
journalism, American preaching, if not also of 
the right conduct of American business. Every 
well-educated man may be sure that his life will 
bring him in contact not'merely with Americans, 
but also with English, Irish, French, Germans ; in 
short, with the Celtic, Latin, and Teutonic races ; and 
for the largest success, either in directing them in 
executive work, or guiding them through the prpit 
or the press, or leading them in politics, so as to fuse 
them in one homogeneous community, whether by 
aid of industrial, political, or educational and re- 
ligious institutions, he must ay»prehend not merely 
their local idiosyncrasies, but their race characteris- 
tics. The nation must be catholic if it is to be 
united ; its thinkers must be catholic if they are to 
be builders and leaders. And it is literature which 
produces catholicity. He who is thoroughly familiar 
with Latin literature and Latin life cannot possibly 
have a contempt for the Latin races. He who 
knows the fountains and sources of literature, and 
can trace their affluent wealth in the modern 
streams of thought, cannot fail to see the common 
life in ali races and all nations ; in their common 
myths, their common symbolism, their common in- 
terpretation of nature and of life, and, above all, in 
the common material of hope, faith, and charity, 
of which, in all differences of creeds and rituals, 
their religions are woven. A man familiar with the 
world’s literatures cannot be a narrow man. 

But itis literature, not language, which the Ameri- 
can scholar needs, and only so much language as is 
necessary to enable him to understand and appreciate 
literature. The modern protest against Greek and 
Latin is a right reaction wrongly directed. Our 





schools have taught, not literature, but language ; we 





might almost say, not language, but grammar. Homer 
and Virgil have been used to illustrate Andrews or 
Harkness ; and many a college student has come out 
of college to learn more of the great Greek bard by 
reading Bryant’s translation and Schliemann’s ‘‘Troy” 
after graduation than he ever learned about him by 
reading the original Iliad and Odyssey for the sake 
of parsing the sentences and digging up the roots. 
We do not find it necessary to construe every sen- 
tence of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud” in order to enjoy the 
poem ; much less is it needful to trace each word 
back to its cradle and discover whether it is of Celtic, 
or Anglo-Saxon, or Latin origin. The modern Eze- 
kiel takes his class into the past to study a dead lan- 
guage. His real function is to cause the dry bones 
to stand erect, to clothe them with flesh and blood, 
and to breathe into them the breath of life. He who 
does this finds no lack of fascinated pupils. The 
‘‘Hypatia” of Kingsley and the novels of Dr. Ebers 
illustrate the power of life to both fascinate and in- 
struct in the domain of fiction. But too often the 
prophet of the classroom contents himself with 
grinding up the bones into a fine powder and feeding 
it out by the teaspoonful to his disgruntled students. 
No wonder they call the operation a “grind,” and 
vote the results to be ‘‘ very dry.” 

There are two distinct uses in the study of the 
classics—the scientific and the literary. It gives 
the student a knowledge of the structure and forms 
of language ; and it gives him access to reservoirs of 
thought and feeling, and to forms of life, which are 
inaccessible to the mere user of translations. Lan- 
guage should be taught in school and college 
chiefly with the second of these two ends in view. 
There must always be and always will be specialists, 
who will give their lives to the study of linguistic 
forms—to the anatomy and physiology of language. 
But this study belongs to the specialist. It should 
always be an ‘‘optional.” It is not necessary for 
general culture. The results, not the processes, are 
all that the merchant, the lawyer, the preacher, and 
the statesman need. On the other hand, the ancient 
languages are keys which open the door to a 
library containing treasures of thought and emotion 
which no man can leave out of his life without 
serious intellectual and moral loss. It is not im- 
portant that he should know the twenty exceptions 
to the thirty-first rule on page 225 of the latest 
Greek grammar, or be able to recite memoriter all 
the imaginable uses of the second aorist, or settle 
authoritatively whether the great Roman orator 
should be called Sisero or Kikero ; but it is important 
that he should enter into the dramatic life of the age 
of Homer, and the intellectual life of the age of 
Plato. Scholasticism is not scholarship; it is not 
even the road to scholarship. 

We leave to professional teachers and professional 
journals the discussion of professional methods ; we 
speak here for the fathers and for their children. 
And we insist that the public desire, and that they 
are right in desiring it, a classical course which shall 
pursue by appropriate methods a different end from 
that of the past ; that shall make literature, not gram- 
mar or philology, the object of instruction; that 
shall make ability to read at sight any Greek or Latin 
classic the object in classical education, rather than 
the ability to pass an examination in the gram- 
mar, philology, and etymology of a few pages from a 
few authors. The fitting-schools should set it as 
their task to prepare their students to read any ordi- 
nary Greek and Latin at sight, and should give just 
so much of Greek and Latin grammar as is necessary 
for that purpose—and no more. The colleges should 
require, not so many books of specified authors, read 
often without real apprehension, but such a knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek language as will enable the 
student to begin the study of Greek and Latin life 
and literature from the day of entrance, and to grad- 
uate with a general knowledge of the characteristics 
of the great authors and their respective epochs ; 
with ability to answer the questions respecting each 
one, Who is he? when did he live? what were his 
characteristics ? what his influence on the world’s 
life and thought ? and with capacity to continue his 
studies without a grammar and a lexicon, except for 
very occasional use, as one employs Webster or Wor- 
cester in reading English. 

We are aware that there is nothing original in this 
demand ; if it were original, we should distrust its 
wisdom, and hesitate to make it. We do but inter- 
pret the general want of parents and pupils fora 
more vital instruction in the classics ; an instruction 
which shall make literature subservient to life, and 
language subservient to literature. There are some 
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schools and colleges which are moving in this direc- 
tion ; but they are not moving fast enough. There isa 
grand future for the American college which should 
give public notice that it will teach literature, not 
language, and that to enter its classes the student 
must know enough of the language to be able to 
begin the study of literature in his freshman year. 


TWO WEEKS ON A SERMON. 


T would naturally be supposed that the question 
as to the time to be spent in the preparation of a 
sermon was one that every minister should decide for 
himself. It certainly largely depends upon the per- 
senal make-up of the preacher; and in this matter 
of sermon-writing, as in many other efforts of the 
brain, that work is best done, 4s a rule, which is per- 
formed in the easiest way. But this does not mean 
that any sermon that is easily prepared is, there- 
fore, a good sermon, or even one suited to the pulpit ; 
but it does mean that the good sermon, as distinct 
from the shabby sermon, should be prepared in the 
way which most readily commends itself to the min- 
ister ; ard that is the most natural way, and there- 
fore the easiest. This subject of the time to be spent 
on the sermon is just now mooted in some quarters, 
whence the plea goes up in a distressful sort of way 
for ‘‘ more time in preparing the sermon.” And we 
are told by a contemporary that ‘‘ more time on the 
sermon is necessary to compactness, to condensation, 
to precision and finish, to cumulative force and cli- 
matic power.” This is pretty free generalization, 
certainly ; but more follows. Thus we also learn that 
‘‘we are all too afraid of spending time on our ser- 
mons; we are tempted continually, by one reason or 
another, to make a hurried, immature presentation 
of God’s truth, even though we know that the salva- 
tion of souls depends upon it ;” and then, by way of 
a clincher, we are told that *‘ Dr. Lyman Beecher 
often speut two weeks on a sermon.” Doubtless Dr. 
Beecher did ; and certainly he was a great preacher. 
But Dr. Beecher never insisted, that we are aware, 
that his ministerial brethren should imitate his 
example and devote a fortnight to every, or even to 
any, sermon; while it is safe to assert that probably 
no ministerial brother could or can make a Lyman 
Beecher of himself by spending two or twenty weeks 
ona sermon. Furthermore, had Dr. Beecher spent 
two weeks on all his sermons he could only have sup- 
plied a fresh sermon once a fortnight, so that, preach- 
ing twice on a Sunday, three-fourths of his sermons 
would have had to be drawn from the proverbial 
‘* barrel,” or obtained from other sources. 

It may be questioned, we think, if there is not con- 
siderable of what the scientists would call ‘‘ wasted 
energy” in these very elaborate sermons. Take 
those, for example, of one of the greatest preachers 
of his day, who was said to devote weeks to a single 
discourse, Dr. Thomas Chalmers. There are his 
sermons, still read with pleasure by many now, as 
they were listened to with delight fifty years ago— 
those known as his ‘‘astronomical discourses.” 
Now, the fact may supply no evidence as showing 
that these masterful efforts were not admirable ones 
every way; but the fact remains that a reading of 
the sermon on ‘‘ The Wonders of the Telescope” by 
the greatest of our nineteenth century statesmen 
caused him for a time to put aside Christianity as an 
unreasonable religion. Daniel Webster got out 
from under that cloud eventually, but it was nota 
great ‘‘two weeks” sermon that wrought the change 
for him and showed him the light. Then there is 
Dr. Chalmers’s great sermon on ‘‘The Expulsive 
Power of a New Affection.” It certainly is a most 
remarkable discourse, with its marvelous word- 
painting of the ** island of the blest” floating down 
from the celestial blue, and bearing a choir of 
angels singing out of heaven. But who can tell us 
of the evil affections that were exorcised by the 
magical power of that sermon?’ The inquiry may 
not be considered a fair one; and obviously no 
definite reply can be made to it. But those who 
till recently were living, and who heard those dis- 
courses delivered by the great Edinburgh preacher, 
have testified that while they won the rapt attention 
of admiring audiences, whatever other and more 
lasting effect followed was not commensurate with 
the admiration aroused. 

And to one illustration we add another. A great 
minister who preaches great sermons, yet who does 
not devote a fortnight to the preparation of any one 
discourse, having a sermon prepared and ready for 
delivery on the following Sunday, was meanwhile 
called to attend a distressing case where a lady had 
lost the last of her sons, and had vainly sought com- 





fort in her overshadowing sorrow. Then and there 
it was this minister’s privilege to minister to the 
bereaved woman as she had not been ministsred to 
before. Then and there she found peace aid sur- 
cease of her sorrew. Nor was she the only one 
blessed, for to the preacher also came the gift of 
spiritual quickening ; in ministering to another he 
had in turn been ministered to; and so it was that 
experience brought up to him with overwhelming 
force the subject of ‘‘ the background of mystery ;” 
and taking that for his theme, he prepared on the 
instant a sermon in place of the one he had already 
written, and he delivered it with great power and 
effect. It wasagreatsermon. It isa great sermon still. 

We do not undertake to catalogue the deficiencies 
of the pulpit of to-day. We have seen the list, and 
most of our readers are familiar with it, from ‘‘ too 
much striving after rhetorical effect” to the ‘‘too little 
time for preparation,” and just now we are told that 
the sermon needs a two weeks’ period of preparation. 
But be the pulpit deficiencies of to-day what they may, 
it is well to recall the fact that poor preaching is still 
to be had, and the best sermons, the truly great ser- 
mons, are those that aro the work of the Spirit work- 
ing powerfully in a consecrated man ; assuredly they 
are not the product of a concatenation of mere 
intellectual forces. Some ministers work at white 
heat ; they work as the wind flies, and their wok 
tells. Other ministers work at cherry heat; they 
neither work with the speed of some of their brethren 
nor yet do they appropriate a fortnight to a single 
sermon ; yet their work tells. There areothers whose 
sermonic work—well, it is like forging a massive 
machine out of cold iron : it takes a long while, con- 
siderably more, it is to be feared, than two weeks. 
Perhaps, after all,it did not pay. For one thing, 
whatever the pulpit deficiencies of to day may be, 
it is clear that there seems to be no general demand 
for elaborate sermons, the product of two weeks of 
preparation. Nor does the want of the pulpit seem 
to lie to any great extent along the line of superior 
scholarship. Place in the pulpits of the country more 
men alive with the Spirit of Christ and fired with 
zeal for the Master, and the sermons will both write 
and preach themselves, and then the discourses re- 
quiring two weeks for incubation, that the sinner may 
be properly invited into the Gospel fold, may safely 
be consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


The popular public speaker gets accustomed to all sorts 
of treatment from the public and the middiemen who stand 
between the public and the public speaker. Sometimes he 
is invited to deliver an address and pay bis own traveling 
expenses, on the evident assumption that the compliment of 
listening to him is abundant compensation ; sometimes he 
is considerately paid his traveling expenses, by a commit. 
tee which congratulates itself on getting him very cheap. 
Sometimes he is asked his terms, and paid them; und 
sometim-s he is asked his terms and paid half of them, 
either with or without apology, as the case may be. 
Unless he is a good bargainer as well asa good speaker 
his honors are likely to be expensive as well as empty ; and 
even when he is best puid his time is but ill compensated 
for. The ways of paying are as various as therates Some- 
times the money will be counted out ostentatiously just be- 
fore the address is delivered, as if to announce to the public: 
This man is an advocate ; behold his fee! At other times it 
will be slipped into his hand as deftly as a wedding fee. 
The best illustration of how to do it, a friend, on whose ex- 
perience the Spectator has drawn for this paragraph, nar- 
rated to him last week. Ten days before the cominence- 
ment oration was to be delivered, a check arrived, witha 
liberal allowance for traveling expenses added, and a note 
to the effect that the address would be better enjoyed if all 
mercantile transactions connected with it were attended to 
beforehand, and so out of the way. This most unbusiness- 
like proceeding was from a lady, of course, added the friend, 
“‘ for the ladies, God bless them ! don’t understand business. 
I wish lecture committees and such-like never did.’’ Some 
one has said that there is more in the giving than in the 
gift; and the Spectator, after hearing this incident, is in- 
clined to believe that there is more in the payiog than in the 
pay. 

Mr. Spectator : 

I don’t agree with Hannah Homebody at all. Sit with 
your hands folded, and listen to your husband read, in- 
deed! In the first place, I’d like to know whether she want- 
ed to hear Shakespeare. I warrant she had been busy all 
day, and hadn’t had time even to read the daily paper, and 
would have been glad to hear him read the most important 
news to her. But, of course, he had read it all down-town 
in his office, and Ae was ready for Shakespeare. I wonder 
if he even asked her whether she wouldn’t like a bright, 
amusing story or magazine article ! 

But we'll suppose they were agreed on Shakespeare. I’d 
like to know why she is expected to do nothing but gaze in 
his face and—smile. I’ve seen a good many of these home 
readings, but I never knew one where the wife or other lady 
members of the family did not have some piece of work in 
hand, and it didn’t interrupt the reading, either. It’s all 








very well to arrange the housework so as to leave the even- 
ings free for sucial or literary occupation, and so far that 
husband was right; but when it came to ordering his wife 
to lay by her sewing or fancy work, he was a tyrant, and 
one of the worst kind—a petty tyrant. 
Truly yours, MoLiy MANAGER. 

P.8.—And to think of er asking permission to attend to 
the babies, or to work delayed on account of the babies, 
and he reluctantly granting it! It just makes my blood 
boil ! 





Some folks have queer ways of paying compliments. The 
Spectator sat the other evening at church behind two young 
men, of that ambiguous age between boyhood and manhood 
which has no distinctive appellation. The venerable 
preacher was very much in earnest, and his treatment of his 
theme was fresh in spirit and unconventional in method. 
After the sermon was preached and the Spectator was turn- 
ing over the leaves of the hymn-book preparatory to the 
final song, he overheard one of the auditors before him ask 
the other, ‘‘ What did you think of that ?”’ and received for 
answer, “It was dandy and daisy.”” The Spectator has 
henceforth a new association with D.D. This compliment 
recalls another which he overheard some years ago in the 
West. The village oracle had been enticed to come to 
church—a respect he did not often pay to the institutions of 
religion—by curiosity to hear a young preacher of some 
little local celebi ity. Church was over, and we were walking 
home to ether, when we overtook Sir Oracle. ‘* Well, Tim,”’ 
said the Spectator’s companion, ‘‘and what did you think 
of our preacher to-night?” ‘‘I tell you he’s a hoss,”’ was 
the renly, with an emphatic slap upon the knee. 


The traditional girl who stays at home, works hard, and 
even delays her marriage and postpones all her life that 
she may help send her brother to college, has at last found 
her masculine prototype. The Spectator heard of him last 
week. He would not go to college and leave his sister at 
home; but, resulutely closing the college door, which his 
father’s narrow income opened to him with some difficulty, 
entered a bauking house and sct himself to work to add to 
the family means, that the sister might be sent to college. 
Turn about is fair play ; and the Spectator is glad to report 
this incident, in the Lope that it may make it possible for 
him to report several like it a year from now. In this 
particular instance the sister has done, the Spectator is 
informed, credit to her brother, while his self-sacrifice has 
had its reward in a business career which has been already 
successful, brief as it is, and promises larger success in the 
future. Chivalry is not dead; and this modern form 
of knighthood is better than the ancient forms. The 
Spectator ventures to hope that so true a man may find a 
woman worthy of the kind of chivalric devotion of which 
such @ nature is capable, and in which such a nature finds 
its highest and best hap iness. 








Amherst Cullege hoaored itself last week in conferring 
the degree of LL.D. on the Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
D.D. Known to the American public generally by the keen 
and skillful pen he wields as editor of the ‘‘ Independent,”’ 
he is even better known to a small circle as one of the most 
erudite and patient of Oriental scholars. Breadth and 
versatility rarely have a finer illustration than in Dr. Ward, 
who is equally at home in political reform, ecclesiastical 
and theological discussion, and the scholarship which is 
rarely fouud outside of great libraries and other like book- 
ish retreats. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUK OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

UDGE P. Emory Aldrich has done a clean and 
J thorcugh piece of work in his opinion on the ques 
tions involved on preaching upon the Boston Common 
He holds that the statute which provides that sermons, 
lectures, and addresses shall not be delivered on the 
Common without a license is constitutional. He points 
out forcibly that this question does not touch the ques 
tion that has been raised by overzealous persons, of the 
right to preach the Gospel. It does not touch the ques- 
tion of freedom of speech. It is simply a question of 
reasonable regulation of the use of the Common. The 
city passed the ordinance, not for the purpose of prohib- 
iting preaching, but to keep order and preserve the 
public peace. I am forcibly impressed by the absolute 
necessity there is for a calm and thoughtful judiciary 
to settle questions upon which people lose their heads 
in moments of excitement and passion. ‘‘ There is no 
occasion for any excitement or feeling in this case,” 
said Judge Aldrich. ‘‘ If the Common was free to 
every one to preach and deliver discourses on without a 
license or permit, it might be occupied with hundreds of 
preachers of all denominations, to the exclusion of every 
other use or enjoyment.” The two persons of the Sal- 
vation Army who had been fined by the lower court 
and came to the Supreme Court by appeal, gave 
promise that they vould not again violate the statute, 
and the cases were allowed to remain on the file. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon’s fine had been paid by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and so he did not appear as a de- 
fendant. The Rev. W. F. Davis and H. L. Hastings 
insisted on a trial, and as the issue of the cases was one 
of Jaw and not of fact, Judge Aldrich ordered a verdict 
of guilty. The cases were appealed to the Supreme 
Court. There have been heated discussions, as if the 
liberty of the Gospel were imperiled. Hot and strong 
resolutions have been passed. Yet the calm reason of 
the court and the solid good sense of the law rise 
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superior to prejudice and sect, and the Jegal opinion will 
quietly pervade the community as a feaven of peace and 
good order, 

There is quite a furor now over the tricycle. Bust- 
ness and literary men ride a good deal, both for exercise 
and convenience. In Cambridge Arthur Gilman and 
T. W. Higginson ride. There is a genuine exhilaration, 
under a bright sky, going through the Newtons, coast- 
ing on the down grades, and getting the views of dis- 
tant hills and the lakes nestling like foster-mothers at 
their feet. Even the young men and boys, this year, 
take to the tricycle more, relatively, than to the bicycle. 

This is the season of the year when all] the suburbs 
of Boston, extending out fifteen or twenty milesin a 
semicircle from shore to shore, invite drives, pature 
and culture on every hand uniting to make many 
most attractive and inspiring scenes. But the Bos- 
tonians, accustomed to these pleasures, try other and 
distant scenes: Newport, Mount Desert, the mountains, 
the north and south shores, Europe, and in fact all 
the rest of the world. After the first Sunday in July 
the ministers slip their moorings and take their outings, 
the churches getting supplies for their pulpits, quite 
largely, from vacation itinerants. I notice that after 
the minister’s vacation begins the people who rre at 
home do not go to church as regularly as at other times. 
Most of the congregations are thinly attended. 

Commencement at Wheaton Seminary, in Norton, 
was the fifiieth anniversary of its founding, and drew 
large numbers of the alumne and friends on Wednes- 
day of last week, the exercises being in a large tent, in 
which a thousand people were gathered to witness the 
presenting of diplomas, to listen to the historical address 
by the Rev. Jacob Ide, and an address by President 
Robinson, of Brown University, who holds that there is 
no difference in the mental capacity of men and women, 
and desires the women to pursue the same studies as the 
men, but thinks it should be done in separate colleges. 
Among those present were seven ladies who were pupils 
when the school opened fifty years ago ; one member of 
the first class, that graduated forty-six years ago, enjoyed 
the occasion ; and representatives of all the classes which 
have graduated, except two, partook of the pleasure of 
the celebration. Among the speakers at the alumnz 
gathering, Tuesday afternoon, were Mrs. A. H. Clapp, 
of New York; Mrs. S. F. K. Marsh, of the Young 
Women’s Christian Home, of New York: Mrs. E. 8. 
Wears, of Cincinnati; and Mrs. S. H. Ward, of 
Newark. 

The past week the schools in Eastern Massachusetts, 
grammar and high, have graduated regiments of pupils 
who have an education, many of them, that would have 
been quite liberal a century ago, [0 keep pace with the 
ever enlarging fields of knowledge the curriculums are 
being continually enlarged, and in some of the schools 
cramming is the only way that the slower minds can go 
on with their classes. On Friday afternoon some 2,000 
of the new graduates from the Boston schoo's held a 
festival in the Mechanics’ Building. Governor Robinson 
and others made short addresses, the pupils marched 
across the platform and received each a bouquet, were 
served with refreshments, and then joined in dancing to 
good music, 

Dr. David O. Mear?, of Worcester, has been elected 
President of Iowa College, Grinnell, a position for 
which his name has been prominently before the Board 
forsometime. If Dr. Mears shall accept, he will carry to 
the college Jarge installments of energy and enthusiasm. 
Colby University in Maine came to Harvard for a pro- 
fessor in geology, and in the choice of Professor Wads- 
worth has secured a teacher who is amply qualified for 
the position. This week the Rev. C. F. Thwing and 
his wife, of Cambridge, satled for a six months’ tour in 
Europe. It is the purpose of Mr. Thwing to study 
educational problems while abroad. His pulpit will be 
supplied in his absence by Dr. Alexander. 

Fourth of July was a perfect day, sky and field all 
that one could wish. The peculiar manifestation of 
patriotism with illuminations, fireworks, and guns was 
at its wonted level. Noise not only is the boy’s emblem 
of loyalty, but of old men and women as well. Red and 
blue lights on the streetsin the evening painted the pass- 
ing crowds in gorgeous colors. 

A prominent gentleman of Cambridge has just 
returned from Washington, who is pronounced in his 
praise of President Cleveland. He heard the President 
say, with the emphasis of his fist upon his knee, toa 
persistent seeker, ‘‘I tell you I won’t do it!” ‘‘ Good, 
good !” responded the persons who listened to the state- 
ment. As Sumner wrote to Grant, the thing now is to 
“ stick.” OBSERVER. 








IS THIS CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ? 
Editor Christian Union : 
IR,—I notice in your paper some articles on civil 
service reform. In your last paper (July 2) you 
criticisethe views of Vice-President Hendricks and com- 
mend those of E. 0. Graves, who offers his panacea ; 


‘* Let there be admissions to the lowest grade only on 
{mpartial tests of merit, and promotion, grade by grade, 
up to the very top, and the whole business of office- 
seeking and office peddling will be at an end.” Pres- 
ident Cleveland, in his inaugural address, proclaimed 
himself to the people asa civil service reformer ; but 
recent removals of faithful officers in the Departments 
at Washington do not look as if the promises made on 
the 4th of March are to be kept. In the Third Au- 
ditor’s office four chiefs of divisions, who had come up 
in the way indicated by Mr. Graves, were removed in 
one day to make way for new men from the outside, 
who knew nothing of the duties of the positions they 
were to fill, and who had passed no examination what- 
ever. The Deputy Third Auditor was asked for his 
resignation, and the following is a copy of his response 
to the request : 

“To the President : 

‘‘Sir.—The new Third Auditor, the Hon. John 8. 
Williams, has informed me that, by request of Secretary 
Manning, he demanded my resignation as Deputy Third 
Auditor of the Treasury. Assuming thet this request 
is by your direction, to hear is to obey, and accordingly 
I resign the office I hold, to take effect the 30th instant. 
While doing so, I trust [ may be pardoned for saying 
that I believe I have fulfilled the Jeffersonian test: ‘Is 
he honest? Is he capable ? and that no one can truly 
say that I have failed in my duty to individuals or the 
public. So far from being an ‘offensive partisan,’ I 
have not voted for nearly twenty years, and am un- 
known to the present generation of voters in the State 
from which I was appointed. 

‘Very respectfully, 
‘© A. M. GANGEWER, Deputy Third Auditor.” 

The removed deputy endeavored to ascertain if there 
were any charges against him, but could learn of none 
—only that his place was wanted fora Democrat. On 
the morning of the day that his resignation was asked 
for, the name of his successor was published in the Bal- 
timore ‘‘Sun.” It is needless to say that no man in his 
private business would remove experienced and faith- 
ful men to make room for raw hands who knew nothing 
of the duties they were expected to perform. X. 








DO THE POOR GROW POORER? 


My Dear Mr. Editor : 
PROPOS of your discussion of the condition of 
\. the laborer’s weal in our day, T send you a digest 
of a pamphlet issued by the ‘‘ Statistical Society ” in 
England, setting forth the relative financial condition 
of workingmen in England now and balf acentury ago. 
Mr. Gladstone calls it a ‘‘masteriy paper,” and ‘‘in 
form and substance the best answer to George.” 
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The next point to which attention must be drawn is the 
shortening of the hours of labor which has taken place. 
While the money wages have increased as we have seen, the 
hours of labor bave diminished. It is difficult to estimate 
what the extent of this diminution has been, but collecting 
one or two scattered notices | should be inclined to say very 
nearly twenty per cent. There has been at least this reduc- 
tion in the textile, engineering, and house-building trades. 
The workman gets from 50 to 100 per cent. more money, for 
20 per cent. less work ; in round figures, he has gained from 
70 to 120 per cent. in fifty years in money return. It is just 
possible, of course, that the workman may do as much or 
nearly as much in the shorter period as he did in his longer 
hours. Still there is the positive gain in his being less time 





at his task, which many of the classes still tugging lengthily 
day by day at the oar would appreciate, The workman 


may have been wise or unwise in setting mnch store by 
shorter hours in bettering himself, but the shortening of the 
hours of laboris undoubtedly to be counted to the good, as 
well as the larger money return he obtains. 


Prices of Various Articles about Fifty Years ago and at 
Present Time. 


1839-40. PRESENT TIMP. 


s ad &. L 
Sugar. .. ... per cwt 68 &* 21 9+ 
Cotton cloth exported...per yard = “tie 


(1840.) 
Inferior beasts. ... 


Second class ....... 


3. 1 
3 6 
ras oe yt 3 11% 
“ 3 5 
3 
+ 


..per 8 Ibs 
- 


Inferior sheep........ 
Secoid class.. 


rs] 
10% 
Large hogs 


sceseeesesce 34g 
rs? Porter's ‘‘ Progress of the Nation,” p 543. In the paper as 
read to the Society I gave the price without the duty ; but, in- 
cluding the duty, the price was what is now givenhere. The 
average price with the duty of the ten years ending 1840 was 
58a. 4d. 

+ Average price of raw sugar imported. 

These are exceedingly significant tables. But there 
still remains the question of ‘‘ rent.” This has unques- 
tionably gone up serfously, yet the following table will 
show thatin spite of the great rise of rent wages have 
risen faster still : 

FIFTY YEARS 


AaGo PRESENT TIMB. 


8 d. x ad 

NS. aa hig: s Rs COGN «a eit 20— 40 — 

Deduct for rent............. 5 12 6 
Balance for other purposes 1b 27 


—showing still an enormous improvement inthe workman’s 
condition. 

It may be pointed out, however, that houses are undoubt- 
edly of better value all round than they were fifty years ago. 
More rent is paid because more capital is in the houses, and 
they are better houses. 

Thus the laboring man has, even after deducting his 
increased rent, twenty-seven shilli.gs sixpence to spend 
where he had but fifteen shillings fifty years ago, and the 
price of staple articles has advanced only slightly com- 
pared with the wage increase. 


Yours truly, A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 








THE NEW PREMIER AT HOME. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


R. GLADSTONE is scuttling out of his official 

residence in London to make way for Lord Salis- 
bury ; but the noble Ear! is at home at Hatfield House, 
some twenty miles from the city. It might be called a 
palace or a castle ; but, like severai other real palaces, it 
is called a House, and, as a rule, is known simply as 
Hatfield. It hasa story, is historic in an eminent degree, 
full of ant!quarian interest, and has seen fétes and revels 
galore. It was from this same Hatfield that, upon the 
death of his father, Henry VIII., the young King Ed- 
ward was escorted to the Tower of London, previous to 
his coronation ; and it was here that, in 1846, the present 
Marquis of Salisbury entertained Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort. The history of Hatfield begins 
nearly eight hundred years ago, and to-day the land- 
marks of its story are not only existent, but much of 
the original house, all its foundations, are there, and, in 
spite of a great fire, the past is represented by many a 
real and lasting relic. Hatfield House is like the Brit- 
ish constitution ; it has been repaired and restored 
almost out of all recognition of its original form; but 
it is not dead ; it lives in the concrete foundations, in 
the thick stone walls, and in the atmosphere of old 
oaks and green fields. The family motto is ‘“‘ Sero sed 
serio.” The present Marquis, at an early age, seemed 
to have caught the inspiration of it. His father be- 
lieved in younger sons ‘‘roughing it.’ The new Pre- 
mier was a younger ton then. Hs roughed it, slept 
upon a mattress on the floor, was forced to take strong 
physical exercise, though he preferred solitude and a 
book ; he studied science, worked and suffered, but 
grew up strong of head and arm. In those days there 
was no Atlantic steam service, and a trip round the 
world meant something. The young scion of the house 
of Salisbury (the new Premier) went out on his muscle 
and traveled round the world, taking America as his 
starting-point. He went alone, without either a com- 
panion or a servant, and when he came home he became 
a journalist in a real and practical way, as well asa 
member of Parliament. He was then Lord Robert 
Cecil, better known later as Lord Cranborne, and under 
the latter name he is remembered as a caustic and ready 
debater in the House of Commons. The death of his 
elder brother, 10 whom he was much attached, however, 
softened bis manner and his oratory. He is to-day a 
tremendous worker. Perhaps some of this love of toil 
is inherited. His ancestor, the second son of the illus- 
trious Lord Burleigh, worked himself to death in the 
service of King James. Heis as fond of Hatfield as 
Beaconsfield was of Hughenden, though he spends & 





great deal of his time at his London house in Arlington 
Street, JosEPH Harton, 
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AIDS TO FAITH. 
Il.—THE UNBELIEF OF UNBELIEVERS. 


HE notion that all our knowledge is derived from 

the visible and tangible universe, and concerns 
only the seen and that which by our reason we derive 
from the seen—in one word, rationalism—not only gives 
us no basis for belief in a Father-God, it gives no 
basis for a high and hopeful life. For after we bave 
searched the universe with our telescope and our spec- 
troscope, and found no visible God, we search the human 
body with our scalpel and our microscope, and find no 
visible soul. We find muscles, and nerves, and tissues, 
but neither thought, nor feeling, nor anything that 
thinks and feels. And so the same process that results 
in an Eternal, Infinite ‘‘ It” inthe universe results in a 
temporal and finite “it” in man. And the skeptic 
brings back from his research one of two conclusions : 
either that what we call thought and feeling are but the 
production of the nervous fluid, as electricity is the re- 
sult of electric conditions, or heat an effect of the union 
of carbon and oxygen ; or that manis but a succession 
of phaniasmagoria, and thought and feeling are but 
dropsin an endless river in perpetual flow. ‘‘ What we 
call the operations of the mind,” says Huxley,' ‘‘ are func- 
tions of the brain, and the materials of consciousness are 
products of cerebal activity. Cabanis may have made use 
of crude and misleading phraseology when he said that 
the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile ; but 
the conception which that much-abused phrase embodies 
is, nevertheless, far more consistent with the fact than the 
popular notion that the mind is a metaphysical entity 
seated in the head, but as independent of the brain as a 
telegraph operator is of his instrument.” ‘‘ The mind,” 
says Hume,’ “ is a kind of theater, where several per- 
ceptions successively make their appearance, pass, re 
pass, glide away, and mingle in an infinite variety of 
postures and situations. There is properly no s/plicity 
in it at one time, no identity in different times, whatever 
natural propensity we may have to imagine that simplic 
ity and identity. The comparison of the theater must 
not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions 
only that constitute the mind ; nor have we tho most 
distant notion of the place where these scenes are repre- 
sented, or of the materals of which it is composed.” 
Thus according to the creed of the unbeliever there is 
no I. I am not. Thereis only a mechanism which 
produces effects which I am pleased to call myself ; or 
only a stage on which shadows come and go, banks 
between which an endless succession of separated drops 
flow in their inevitable course. 

But if there is no I, if what seems to be personality 
is but a subtle product of nervous forces, or a con- 
scious succession of separate experiences, there is and 
can be noimmortality. There is nothing to be immortal. 
When the electrical machine is worn out, there are no 
more sparks ; when the wood is consumed and the last 
glowing embers have faded into ashes, there is no more 
fire. If what we call ourselves is but a machine, then, 
when it has used up its vital forces, there is an end ; 
if it is but ‘‘a kind of theater,” then, when the theater 
is burned up, the play must stop. If life is to go on, 
some other machine must be constructed, some other 
theater built. This is not a mere phantasy of the 
philosopher in his closet; it is the confession of a 
comfortless creed in time of sorrow. When grief 
stands looking into the tomb there is no angel there 
to say, “‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead ? 
he is not here ; he is risen.” Unbelief has no purer 
and more unselfish apostle of its creedless creed 
than Felix Adler, of New York City. He attacks 
no man’s brighter and happier faith ; he seeks to rob 
no man of his hope in God and in the eternal fu- 
ture ; he believes in men, and with a hopeless heroism 
he pushes on his philanthropic work for men. But 
when Dr. Damrosch dies, and the coftin lies before the 
vast audience which fills the Metropolitan Opera-House 
from floor to dome, and Felix Adler is called upon to 
speak to the solemn and sorrowing hearts in that vast 
assembly, this is all his message : ‘‘ I have come to lay 
upon this bier three wreaths. The wreath of success : 
he had just grasped it when death paralyzed his arm, 
and it dropped from his helpless hand. I pick it up 
and lay it on his bier. The wreath of fame: his name 
we wil! cherish though he is gone ; he is no more, but 
the memory of his honored life lives on. The wreath 
of an earthly immortality: we may not see his face 
again, but his influence survives him, and shall repro- 
duce his spirit in our earthly lives.” I condense into a 
sentence an oration faultless in its rhetoric; but I 
believe I have preserved all the essential consolation 
which it contained. And it is but a barren consolation 
beside the promise, ‘‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; I go to prepare a place for you ; and if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again, that 
where I am there ye may be also ;” or beside the tri- 
umphant welcome to a death no longer grim: ‘‘ This 





2 Huxley's “ Hume,” p. 78. 
2 Quoted in Huxley's “ Hume,” p. 166, 





corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality. Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where 
is thy victory ?” 

But if there is no I, no immortal part, nothing but a 
physical mechanism, or an impersonal succession of 
events, there are and can be no great Jaws of right and 
wrong. Nothing is left but the expedient and inex- 
pedient, the pleasant and unpleasant, the wise and 
foolish, or at best the useful and the harmful. Certain 
things produce happiness, we will call them right; 
certain things produce unhappiness, we will call them 
wrong. But right as right and wrong as wrong have dis- 
appeared, if we ate logical must disappear, from our cal- 
culations. Garfield is only a good machine, and Guiteau 
a bad machine. The one we will put in the place of honor, 
like a valuable clock ; the other we will put under 
ground, like a dangerous dynamite clock ; but there is left 
no room for truecommendation of the one, or real con- 
demnation of the other. The skeptic who fights against 
this irresistible conclusion of his own skepticism can say 
nothing better than that ‘‘the first principle of natural 
ethics is the sole ard supreme allegiance of conscience 
to the community.”’ The skeptic who, with poorer 
conscientiousness but better logic, follows the latter 
to its irresistible conclusion, casts away the laws of right 
and wrovg altogether. ‘‘ Were one,” says Hume,’ “‘ to 
go round the world with the intention of giving a good 
supper to the righteous and a sound drubbing to the 
wicked, he would frequently be embarrassed in his 
choice, and would find the merits and demerits of most 
men and women scarcely amount to the value of either.” 
The martyrs who have borne unflinchingly the fire and 
the rack, the heroes who marked the snows of Valley 
Forge with their bleeding feet, the later heroes whose 
graves our tears still keep green, the mothers whose un- 
wearied devotion is the saving grace of weak and way- 
ward childhood—the world’s heroes and heroines, whom 
history honors, and nations celebrate in stone and poets 
in verse and dramatists in story, deserve not £0 much of 
us asa good supper: this is the last conclusion of that 
skepticism which begins by denying to man a brute’s 
capacity and ends by denying to him more than a brute’s 
virtue. 

No God, or none that can be known, or worshiped, or 
loved ; no soul, nothing but a succession of experiences 
proceeding under an inevitable law; no immortality ; 
nothing but a future influence as useless as our lives, 
since it proceeds from shadows, and only shadows are to 
be influenced by it; no eternal laws of right and 
wrong ; no blame for guilt, or praise for patient, self- 
denying service; no religion, and no true, high, and 
hopeful life, for either the here or the hereafter—this is 
the creed of the creedless, the belief of unbelievers, for 
which we are asked to give up the faith and worship of 
our fathers, It is true that all unbelievers do not hold 
all the articles of this creed of unbelief. Perhaps very 
few do. But that is because they are not logical. He 
who accepts the premises—no power in me to perceive 
the invisible—cannot logically stop short of the con- 
clusion : no God, no soul, no immortal future, no right 
and wrong—for these are all invisible. When we have 
thrown faith away, logic can give us for a God only a hy- 
pothetical It ; for a conscious personality, a succession of 
phantasmagoria; for a triumphant immortality, Nirvana ; 
and for Right and Wrong, eternal and immutable, a 
supreme allegiance of conscience (if there be a conscience) 
to the community. I look over the edge of a precipice. 
I see clinging to the barren rock, on the zigzag path that 
leads down the precipitous side, men and women seeking 
to find rest for their restless souls, but seeking in vain. 
Temporary footholds there are ; eternal and true resting- 
place there is none between the top and the bottom ; be- 
tween the full faith of the Christian in the Christian's 
Father-God, and the absolute negation of all faith, the 
sorrowful contentment of a mind which has emptied 
itself of all hope, and is at rest only because it has ceased 
to strive against a fate which is as inexorable as it is 
cruel. From below comes the sorrowful confession of 
hope stifled and love lost: ‘It cannot be doubted that 
theistic belief is a comfort and a solace to those who 
hold it, and that the loss of it is a.very painful loss. It 
cannot be doubted, at least by many of us in this gen- 
eration, who either profess it now, or received it in our 
childbood and have psrted from it since, with such 
searching trouble as only cradie-faiths can cause. We 
have seen the spring sun shine out of an empty heaven, 
to light up a soulless earth; we have felt with utter 
loneliness that the Great Companion is dead. Our 
children, it may be boped, will know that sorrow only 
by the reflex light of a wondering compassion.”* From 
above comes the song of the soul, still walking in mys- 
tery, the mind ofttime; distraught, but the spirit at rest 
because with God : 

) Professor Clifford : “ Right and Wrong ; the Scientific Ground 
of their Distinction,’ “ Fortnightly Review,” December, 1875. 

2 Huxley's “ Hume,” p. 175. 

3 Professor Clifford : “ Infiuence upon Morality of a Decline in 
Religious Belief.” Lectures and Essays, Vol. IL, p. 247, 





‘* T see a wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within, 
I hear, with groan and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


‘* Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings : 
I know that God is good.’’! 





IN POMPEY’S VILLA. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


EAVING tehind me the wars and rumors of wars 
that trouble the political horizon of the world and 
form the staple of the daily newspaper, I have come away 
to one of the most lovely spots tbat can well be imagined, 
yet that lies within two hours’ easy travel from hot, 
dusty Rome. 

Castel Gandolfo, a picturesque little med{zeval town, 
is situated on the slope of the Alban Hills, and close to 
the pretty lake of Albano, and the little cottage I have 
been fortunate enough to obtain fora dwellisg is on 
one of the loveliest spots in all the place. 

From one window of the room in which I write I 
look directly down on the lake, which is small enough 
to be taken in ata glance, and which, with its olive- 
decked, steep banks, and the mountains secn in the dis- 
tance, making a sort of frame for it, is a perpetual joy 
to behold in all its variations, from the rising to the set- 
ting of thesun. Exactly in the center of the view, just 
across the lake, Monte Cavo, the highest peak in the Al- 
ban Hills, rears his head, and I plainly distinguish the 
convent of Passionist monks on its summit, built on a 
portion of the foundations of the old Temple of Jupiter, 
a temple of great importance as the sanctuary of the 
Latin tribes ages before Rome was even dreamed of. 
Half-way cown the mountain side, between the sum- 
mit and the upper bank of the lake, the beaatiful old 
convent of Palazzuolo nestles among the trees and marks 
the site of Alba Lunga, the home of Rhea Silvia, the 
mother of Romulus and Remus. The sweet bells of the 
convent make music for us morning and evening, which 
is wafted by the delicious breeze across the little lake, 
and which unites with other no less sweet bells from 
churches and convents all around, for on every jutting 
piece of rock that offered a solid base for building is 
perched a chapel, and every chapel bas its bell. From 
the parish church close by us, the Jesuit chapel just 
below, from Palazzuolo, from the village of Rocca di 
Papa, on the other side of the lake, and from two Fran- 
ciscan monasteries within a few minutes’ walk, come 
continual admonitions to prayer. Can we possibly for- 
get among such sweet reminders ? Even while I write 
they make the air alive with melody in every direc- 
tion. 

It would be difficult to find a spot richer in historical 
associations. The very ground on which my cottage 
stands is a part of Pompey’s noble villa, and I cross the 
street and pass through the little gate which leads airect 
into the property, a villa still, no longer bearing the 
name of Pompey, but that of Prince Barberini. It has 
never ceased in all the intervening ages to be a sort of 
park, and very fine ruins, from out of whose massive 
arches grow a whole avenue of live oaks, attest to the 
magnificence which must once have characterized the 
place. The still beautiful grounds stretch along the 
shore of the lake—though now a public road has en- 
croached on the Jakeside—as far as the gate of the 
town of Albano, close to which rises the lofty mass of 
ruin believed to have been the tomb of Pompey him 
self. I have not said that the other window of my room, 
and indeed of each of my rooms, looks across the Ro- 
man Campagna to the Mediterranean, and my writing- 
table isso placed that I have only to turn my head in 
order to change my view from lake and mountain tosea 
and plain. I occupy almost the loveliest spot in Pom- 
pey’s lovely villa. 

If the day is hot I have only to slip through the little 
door opposite to find myself under the shude of fine old 
trees, with the breeze from the Mediterranean fanning 
my brow and ministering most delicious air to my 
lungs. 

If I wish to vary my walk, I take the road skirtinz the 
lake, and find myself in half an hour on the rocky point 
which supports the large Franciscan convent nearest to 
Albano, and there, sitting under the spreading branches 
of a chestnut tree, I gaze on the city of Rome, lying in 
the plain fifteen miles away, and distinguish among the 
cenfused mass of buildings, glittering in the sun and 
towering above them all, the ever visible and marvelous 
dome of St. Peter’s. 

Or, if I descend the hill on which I live only a few 
paces, I am on a splendid road, bordered by old elms, 
running parallel with the Mediterranean, and bearing 
evidence by some massive paving-stones, which still re- 
main in their place, of having been an ancient Roman 
highway, and the western boundary to Pompey’s prop- 
erty. The upper road, running between the villa and 





+J. G, Whittier ; “ The Eternal Goodness.”’, 
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the lake, is also shaded by fine old trees, and ecommuni- 
cates, as does the Jower one, with Albano, but it is plain 
that it was taken from the original ground of the villa, 
from ruins which lie along its course. Ina niche of one 
of these romantic bits of ruin an image of the Virgin is 
perched, before which stands a small lamp and a little 
vase of flowers, together with a money-box fastened by 
a padlock. AsI passed the other evening, two pretty 
children, x boy and girl of about nine years, were chang- 
ing the flowers, and as they saw me with my companion, 
the boy approached us with the box, saying in serious 
tones and with appealing looks, ‘‘ For the Madonna.” 
Tinquired what the Madonna wanted, and he told me 
that she needed oil for the lamp. I was sorry to re- 
fuse the child, but I could not do otherwise ; and I 
pictured to myself the children of ancient Rome 
begging in the same manner for the shrines of Diana 
and Ceres, 

Before we reached home I was joined by a venerable- 
looking old man, with whom I entered into conversa- 
tion. He told me that he had seen five different Popes 
in this little place. beginning with Pius VII., whomade 
long visits here after he got back from his captivity 
with Napoleon I. in Paris. He seemed pleased to tell 
me that he had kissed the foot of Pius VII., and to de- 
scribe to me the gay company that thronged the castle 
with Gregory XVJI.,and the splendid coach with six 
horses that brought Pius IX. Of the two intervening 
Popes, Leo XII. and Pius VIIL, he had nothing to tell, 
perhaps because of their brief reigns. 

This place has been for centuries the summer resort of 
the Popes, who have a handsome palace built on the high- 
est point of the bank of the Jake, and for their garden a 
portion of Pompey’s villa, which is now divided into some 
three or four different estates. The old Romans appre- 
ciated land, and were famous for getting into their pos- 
session vast tracts, especially where there was any par- 
ticular beauty of scenery or advantage of situation to be 
enjoyed. It is easy to read history by means of these 
old landmarks, and to see how selfishness and oppres- 
sion prevailed in the governing classes. 

In Rome the house I occupy, which enjoys the best 
air of the city, stands in the old villa of Mecienas, an 
immenge tract of Jand comprising space enough to con- 
tain a good-sized city, and on which New Rome is 
rapidly rising. Here, Iam lodged in Pompey’s villa, 
which once took in all this side of the Lake of Albano, 
the best air in the neighborhood of Rome. Where did 
the plebs live ? and what air did they and their children 
breathe ? Who knew and who cared, so long as Pom- 
pey or C:ezar fared sumptuously ! What marvel tbat 
there were revolutions, and that dynasty after dynasty 
was swept away by the avenging hands of the populace 
within, or the barbarians from without! 

Yet man is slow to learn ; and the passion for adding 
field to field has not yet died out. The Popes followed 
in the track of the Ciesars, and quietly, stealthily, in the 
course of the ages, have contrived to possess for them- 
selves and their posterity every desirable spot of land 
which could be found within their dominions. 

J. A. 8. 





WHY THE ARTISAN CLASSES NEGLECT 
CHURCH. 


IN TWO PAPERS. 
II.—REMEDIE8. 
By true Rev. A. H. Braprorp, D.D. 


ONCERNING the answers from artisans assigning 
(; their reasons for not going to church, published in 
last week’s Christian Union, note a few facts: 

1. The proportion of artisans attending church is given 
at one half of one per cent. in Elizabeth, N. J.; at not 
over five per cent. in New York Clty ; at between five 
and ten per cent. in Paterson, N. J.; at thirty-three per 
cent, in Jersey City, among the women and children ; 
while in Norwich, Conn., and Waterbury, Conn., the 
proportion is put as high as from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. In Chicago and many Western cities from 
which information is received the proportion is placed 
at about five per cent. 

2. All but two of the letters say that the attendance at 
church of these classes is diminishing, while one of the 
two says ‘‘neither—and the population {s increasing,” 
showing a relative decrease ; and the other letter, from 
Norwich, Conn., says, ‘‘ In our community it is increas- 
ing.” 

3. All but one of the letters state that neglect of church 
is not from unbelief in Christianity as taught by Christ. 
One letter said that unbelief was the cause among “‘ the 
older men.” 

4, The causes of non-church attendance, as given in 
these letters, may be summed as follows : 

(a) The men have to work all the week, and they rec 
reate on Sunday. 

(b) They cannot dress as well as those with whom 
they must associate, and therefore stay away. 

(c) They think secret societies are as good as the 
charch. 





(d) Inability to pay for the privileges because of the 
high prices which they have to pay for things which 
they must have. 

(e) The large salaries of the ministers disgust some 

(f) Some feel that the minister is paid, is a hireling, 
and therefore seeks to upbuild his church as a doctor 
seeks to increase his practice, not from love of souls, but 
to increase his salary. 

(zg) Some employers of labor are so scurvy in their 
treatment of their employees that the men do not want 
to go where they shall meet those in whose real Chris- 
tianity they have so little faith. 

(h) All the letters indicate that, especially in the large 
places, artisans feel that they are not welcome in churches 
frequented by the wealthier classes. 

5. Weare told that we will make our churches more 
attractive by providing better music, more lectures, etc., 
making people feel more welcome, by having greater 
simplicity, by the ‘‘sealskin” Christians being will- 
ing to divide profits of business so that the wives 
and children of artisanscan dress and live comfort- 
ably. 7 

6. About as many seem to think services in halls 
would be more attractive than in churches as take the 
opposite view. The weight of the opinions expressed 
in the letters favors services in the churches rather than 
in the halls. 

7. Some object to the contribution-box, and some do 
not. 

Some of the letters are simple explosions of spleen, 
but most of them are en'itled to careful consideration 
In some cases the true answer fs given, and in others 
answers which are believed to be true but which are not 
true. 

The greatest of all causes of non-church attendance, not 
only among artisan classes, but among all classes, is not 
even mentioned in these letters. Mr. Ilenry George 
paints a glorious picture of the good time coming when 
the State will own all the land, or when, at least, the land 
will pay all the taxes. He, too, has left out the principal 
factor in the problem of human wickedness and misery. 
When the land pays the taxes, the attractions of dime 
theaters, the fascination of roller-skating, the delights of 
evenings under electric lamps, will not have diminished. 
People will crowd to the citfes and desert the country 
just the same. All classes neglect churches primarily 
for one reason : they are not interested in religion. One 
man goes to Coney Island, another makes plans for en- 
larging his business, anotber walks in the parks with his 
children, another stays at home and reads Ingersoll, and 
all are church-neglecters for exactly the same reason— 
the depravity of human nature. He who cares nothing 
for religion, and lives an animal life, whether he be 
millionaire or pauper, will not be found in the churches. 
No service which does not bury Christ beneath mean- 
ingless forms will have any attractions. One gentleman 
to whom I sent letters to be placed tells me that several 
persons, representing intelligent and thoughtful non- 
church-attending mechanics, came to him and returned 
my lists of questions saying, ‘‘ If we are pressed for an 
aaswer to these questions we must say there is no cause 
for our lack of interest in Christianity except our own 
carelessness.” Commence all consideration of this 
subject, and all subjects in soclology, with this indls- 
putable fact : the supreme ciuse of pauperism, of crime, 
of domestic infelicity, of church neglect, is the de- 
praved human heart. This is no morbid and distorted 
utterance of hyper-Calvinism. It is the calm con- 
viction of years of meditation and investization. All 
plans for the amelioration of the condition of the artisan 
class, or any other class, which fail to recognize that 
the heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked, are worse that useless. A church in the Bowery, 
with a whole chorus of angels for a choir, and an arch- 
angel who always speaks without notes for the preacher, 
and a trained company of redeemed artisans for ushers, 
would fail ignominiously if it went on the presumption 
that those who were to be reached did not love dark- 
ness rather than light. 

We will now study some suggestions toward an an- 
swer to the question, What shall we do about the 
fact that the artisan classes are so largely outside the 
churches ? : 

1. We must recognize that a prejudice is as potent as 
a true grievance. Lt will notdo to say that this talk about 
any class not being welcome in our churches is all non- 
sense. It may be nonsense, but if it is believed to be true 
it accomplishes a result as readily as if it were true. It 
is not for us to ask simply whether the grievance {s real, 
but, Is it supposed to be real ? If prejudices are destroy 
ing souls, then the church must attack the prejudices. 
The Son of man came to save the lost. We are continuing 
his work. It is absurd to be content with saying, There 
is room for all in our church, and all are welcome. 
Prejudices will lock a door tighter than bolts. It is the 
duty of the church to be sure that it never gives the 
slightest basis for prejudices against it. That man who 
said that he believed that there was not a minister in the 
State of New Jersey who would not court the rich and 
despise the poor must have had some reason for that 





statement. Some one is to blame for that opinion §be- 
side the man who holds it. If it is only a prejudice it 
must be removed before he can be helped. A million 
ministers saying come would do him no good. He must 
be taught that his opinion is false. As a matter of fact, 
in most churches the poor are just as welcome as the 
rich, if they will come ; but, in nine cases out of ten, an 
unchristian rich man is sought, and courted, and 
called upon, while the Christian poor man is simply left 
to himself. The one is just as welcome as the other, 
and yet the one is sought and the other is not. As for 
us ministers, let us acknowledge that we are in 
great danger of giving undue attention to those who are 
cultured and congenial to us; not because they have 
money, but because their money has procured some- 
thing fcr them that we enjoy. If our supposed partial- 
ity for one class prevents us from reaching another 
class, then we must live our lives without congenfal 
companionship, for we live to save men, and not to min- 
ister to ourselves. 

2. A great obstacle to the advancement of the church 
among the classes we are considering is the conscious 
ness that they are not justly treated by those who pro 
fess to be Christians. It is useless to preach the Gospel 
to those in our churches whom we are not treating fairly 
in our factories. If they come they will not be per- 
suaded, and probably they will not come. There was a 
terrible significance in that reported action of operatives 
of a company in Chicago who sent a committee to tell 
their employer that their wives and children vere suf- 
fering while he was giving one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and from their reduced wages, to a theological 
seminary. Who shall blame these men if they do not 
care to sit in the same church with those they feel con- 
geal dollars out of their hearts’ blood? Who shall blame 
those men if they shall say, We will never listen toa 
minister educated by money which has been wrung 
so unjustly from us’ You remember that reply to 
the Christian worker by the hero of Charles Dickens’s 
‘* Nobody’s Story:” ‘‘ Oh, what avails it, missionary, 
to come to me, a man condemned to residence in this 
fetid place? Give me my first glimpse of heaven 
throvgh a little of its light and air; give me 
pure water; help me to be clean; lighten this heavy 
atmosphere and heavy life, and then I will hear of Him 
whose thoughts were so much with the poor, and 
who had compassion with all human sorrow.” It is 
all very well for a woman to sit by an artisan’s wife and 
read Scripture to her, and sing ‘‘ Only trust Him, only 
trust Him,” but who shall blame the poor woman, 
whose dress {s thin and worn, and whose children hardly 
have a square meal once a year, if she thinks, as she 
brushes against the softness of that sealskin, ‘‘ My hus- 
band worked harder for the money that bought that than 
her husband” ? And who shall condemn the artisan if he 
says: ‘‘ The Bible says, ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law ;’ and the way my burdens are 
borne is to have a million-dollar Christian cut down 
my wages from one dollar to ninety cents a day, because 
of the law of supply anddemand” ? The Lord’s Supper 
could not mean very much to that artisan, especially if 
he received the elements from his employer, with dia- 
monds for studs, and a diamond on his finger. It is 
time for us to preach that if justice were done many 
could build their own churches rather than have mission 
churches loftily doled out to them as they sometimes 
are, It is not necessary that each Christian employer of 
labor should realize as Jarge profits as his unchristian 
neighbor ; but it is essential that he should remember 
that itis the duty of all who are Christ’s to bear the 
infirmity of the weak, and not to please themselves. 
The talk about beautiful churches repelling any is fool- 
ish. Who are repelled by Westminster and St. Paul's ? 
by Cologne and Milan ? A man who Is shut in a mine, 
and a woman who hears only the crying of children, for 
six days, will find rest and inspiration on the seventh in 
the light of storied windows, listening to music from 
the masters, and instruction from one they belleve to be 
aman of God. Itis not the splendor of the churches 
which repel, but the coldness of the welcome ; and, 
more than that, the feellng that those who control the 
worship owe their position and influence to money they 
never earned, to injustice, and a wicked soclal order, 
rather than to compliance with the commands of Him 
whom they profess to worship. John Ruskin tells us 
that when he was making his explorations about Ven- 
ice, in the Church of St. .lames, erected in the twelftn 
century, he discovered engraved the first commercin! 
words of that illustrious city. The words were these : 
‘* Around the temple let the merchant’s weights be true 
his measures just, and his contracts without guile.” 
When these words are graven not only on the outside of 
temples, in stones, but inside, in the hearts of those 
who profess to be the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
more than one Of our social problems will be already 
solved. 

3. Another remedy for this evil we are studying is free 
churches. All churches should be absolutely free. The 
system of pew-renting is a device of the devil for keeping 
out of church the very people they are designed to at 
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tract. If there is one place on the earth where money dis- 
tinctions should be absolutely unknown, where all should 
stand related to one another as in the Kingdom of Christ, 
that place is the Houseof God. We do not need sacred 
menageries, or consecrated concert-gardens, or any kind 
of ecclesiastical circus, to get people to church. Let them 
see that those who are already there do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly before God, and that there is 
one place where a man is a man for ‘‘a’” his dollars 
and ‘‘a’” his lack of dellars, for ‘‘a’” his culture 
and ‘‘a’” his lack of culture, and that will do more to 
impress the power of Christianity, and make men willing 
to listen to its solemnand mysterious voices, than all the 
patent performances which could be devised in a cent 
ury ora millennium. There is power enough to attract 
and reform men in the simple fact of a message from the 
King of kings, if it can be dissociated from the thought 
that it is free to all who can pay $100 a year for a pew 
in which it can be heard. Families can sit together, and 
no money valuation be put on pews; and if $5,000 can 
be raised by a pew system it certainly can be raised with- 
out it. I know many who, when they have failed, and 
most needed the consolations of the church, have not felt 
that they could afford them, and so have given up 
church attendance. It may be many a day before this 
ideal will be realized ; but we must work toward it. If 
the church cannot be free all the time, have it half the 
time. That is better than nothing. 

4. This leads at last to the only solution of the problem 
before us that I know, and that is, that to those who will 
not come to the churches, the churches must themselves 
go. Christ waited for no one to come to him. He 
preached everywhere—in synagogues, by the roadside, 
in a boat, in a publican’s house—wherever he could get 
a hearing. His plan must be our plan. The Gospel 
must find men. Men have never been anxious to find 
the Gospel. The lost do not know that they are lost. 
Their eyes must be opened. By churches, by chapels, 
by personal visitation, by the influence of friends, that 
work is to be continued. The church must, like its 
Founder, have no plans which cannot be modified. It 
must make everything bend to the best methods of 
reaching those whom it exists to save. The desire todo 
things in an orderly way has been overdone. If one 
plan fails we must give it up. The Puritan churches, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and others, are being left 
behind by the Church of England in the adaptation 
of means to ends. In England it is recognized that if 
men are not reached in one way another must be tried. 
The great cathedrals are being turned into lecture halls. 
Some of the greatest preachers of the church, at appoiat- 
ed times, give lectures on topics of popular interest, 
which they treat in the light of the Gospel, and into 
which they weave the sermons to which the people would 
not otherwise listen. Crowds gather to hear Canons 
Knox-Little, Wilberforce, and others lecture, who would 
not go to hear them preach. No service or prayers are 
used and no Scripture is read. It is simply a lecture, 
but a lecture whose object is the presentation of Christ ; 
and the people come and listen, and carry away some- 
thing to think about. We must realize that methods 
are good while they do good, and no longer. We 
wrangle over how the music sbal] be conducted, whether 
the Pealter shall be read, whether we are doing things 
as the fatbers did. We forget that we do nothing as 
the fathers did. We are drawn by steam, and talk 
by electricity ; our pictures are taken by the sun; we 
thresh our grain, and weave our clothing, and bake our 
bread as no one ever did before the last century. Times 
change, men change, not in heart but in circumstances, 
and he who would reach them with the Gospel must 
seek to te as adroit in spirit, as fertile in expedients, 
and as ficxible in methods as was the Master. Why 
should not the pastor and the choir of a church in a 
manufacturing city leave their building now and then io 
the evening or afternoon and go to some hall or theater, 
or even to some grove or street-corner, if the people 
will listen there, and will not come to church buildings ? 
These plans may fail. Then find something else to do. 
One thing can never fail, and that is individual effort. 
When each Christian becomes to his brother as the Lord 
Jesus Christ, when in him is seen, not pride, and ease, 
and sensitiveness about appreciation, and a desire for 
publicity, but an absorbing passion to make everything 
bend to the salvation of those around us, then artisans 
and professional men will throng to the churches. All 
admire genuineness. People will go where men are 
transformed by their religion.” The power of God evi- 
dent in you and me will draw others to the place where 
we worship. That power will manifest itself in as many 
different ways as the power of God in nature. It will 
make things bend, not toward building up a denomina- 
tion or a church, or doing things as the fathers did, 
but toward getting hold of men as they are to-day. The 
church, in the spirit of Jesus Christ, must always be 
seeking an opportunity, at cost of time and effort, of 
wealth and suffering, to go to those who will not come 
to it, and to go in such a way that it shall prove that 
He who came not to be ministered to, but to minister, is 

ull going about doing good. 





And, now, I close this paper with a noble extract 
from a noble man, whose fame is growing young with- 
out ceasing ; aman who bas helped as much as any, in 
recent times, to illustrate and to illuminate the grand 
and simple word Christian—I mean Frederick Denison 
Maurice. He says: ‘‘ The church is to tell men that if 
God was a Redeemer of old, he is a Redeemer now; 
that if he was the Judge of kings and priests and nobles 
in old times, . . . he is so still. The church is to tell 
men that if God in other days took cognizance of the 
bag of deceitful weights, and of the sins of the employer 
who kep back by fraud the wages of the laborer, he 
does so still. The church is to teach men that society 
exists for the sake of the human beings who compose it, 
not to further the accumulation of capital, which is only 
one of its instruments. . . . The church is to declare 
that the spiritual and eternal kingdom which God has 
prepared for them that love him is about men now, 
and that they may enter into it; and that his govern- 
ment of this spiritual and eterna] world does not make 
him less interested for the earth which he has formed 
for the habitation of man, in which he watches over him 
and blesses him, and which he desires that he should 
till and subdue according to the command which he 
gave him on the creation day. To bring these truths 
practically home to the mind and hearts of human 
beings is, it seems to me, the great function of a 
church.” 

When this ideal is realized, Walter Besant’s ‘‘ Palace 
of Delight” will take the place of grog-shops and gam- 
bling-bells ; and the church on the earth, like the Heav- 
enly City of which it is the type, with its three gates on 
the east and west, its three gates on the north and south, 
all wide open, will be thronged by those whoze weary 
hodies and broken hearts are all ready for the rest and 
the peace which the Lord Christ proclaims to all the 
struggling sons and daughters of men. Until then let 
us remember Mrs, Browning’s noble words: 

‘* The man most man, with tenderest human hands, 
Works best for men—as God in Nazareth.” 


A GREAT OBJECT LESSON. 
By Rev. 8. W. Powe ut. 

} O argument is necessary to ccnvince readers of 

The Christian Union that the American Mission- 
ary Association is right in refusing to recognize any 
color or race Jine in the schools and churches under its 
care. Aside from less evident considerations—which 
may yet be quite as weighty—it is clear to every one 
that, in a thinly settled region like most of the Southern 
States, it involves a great loss of money to keep up two 
schools where there are not en ugh scholars for one. 
But no other schoo] of those aided by this Association 
has succeeded in drawing in any considerable number 
of whites except where, as in some of the mountains of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, there are few, if any, negroes 
to attend Nothing is so effective an answer to a priori 
arguments as a practical exhibition of that which it is 
so confidently affirmed cannot be done. The minds of 
Southern whites have been so preoccupied with pictures 
of the dreadful things that would happen if any con- 
siderable number of both races should ever be gathered 
in one school, that no demonstration except a practical 
one would have any weight with them. This Berea 
affords, and, owing to its peculiar location and history, 
it is able to do it on a large scale. The little town upon 
the ridge where, in 1855. Mr. Fee found an unbroken 
forest, is near enough to the mountain whites on the 
south and east, and to the rich whites and swa:ming 
negroes of the fertile blue grass plain that stretches away 
to the north and west, to exert a powerful influence over 
them. The students go out in both directions to teach. 
County school commissioners acknowledge that the 
South cannot train such teachers, and want more of 
them. It is clear that they are not demoralized by 
going tosuch aschool. Religious men among the in- 
fluential whites see that there is an intense devotion to 
spiritual ends upon the little hilltop, and that these 
ends are sought in common-sense, practical ways. 
Thirty-four representative Kentuckians responded to a 
circular of inquiry sent out by a geatleman in St. Louis 
interested in the institution. This circular contained 
six questions, the third of which referred to the moral 
tone of the iastitution. The a priori notion was that 
disorder, a loss of self respect. and impurity must result 
from uniting both sexes and races in scuool. In every 
case where the writer had a knowledge of the school 
he testified to the good order, industry, and high moral 
tone of the schoo], and mauy speak in high praise of 
the learning, ability, and piety of {ts faculty. A sort 
of canonization of Mr. Fee in particular has taken the 
place of the old desire to cannoniz2 or to flog him. His 
evidence is taken in a court as the end of discussion as 
to any question of fact. People say they don’t believe 
in co-education of the races, but they do believe in him. 
Then Berea’s commence ments afford another great ob- 
ject lessoa, Not only does she send her pupi!s out (and 
many of her faculty also go out during vacation hold- 
ing institutes, organizing Sunday-schools, etc.) to do 





work that proves that co-education has not spoiled 
them ; but, besides this, once a year she becomes a 
mighty magnet to draw people in from the mountains 
and the plains to her great festival. Rainy weather, it 
is said, makes no difference, at least in the numbers 
that come from the mountain. Al] the roads are full on 
that day with every sort of turnout and with people on 
foot, and many coming from a distance of eighteen 
miles, and some even further. They see the earnest, 
kind, and cultured faces of the faculty, they hear good 
music, the students are bright, cheerful, neat, and their 
great tabernacle is tastefully decorated. The students 
face the great crowd of poor and rich, high and low, 
with a self-possession and absorption in their themes 
that is as far as possible from a set performance. It is 
not to “‘speak a piece” that the young man or woman 
comes out with such ease and dignity, but to say some- 
thing about which he or she cares very much to con- 
vince and persuade the hearers. This is something dif- 
ferent from the average coramencement that one attends 
at the North or elsewhere, I think. Several of the vis- 
itors from the North were as much surprised by it as 
myself. Then, too, this occasion usually gives the great 
audience (the crowd inside and outside the tabernacle 
was estimated at from five to seven thousand. Brother 
Robert West, who claims to be an expert in estimating 
audiences, says that there were rather over 7,000 than 
under that number)—thlis great number of people have 
an opportunity to see and hear men of mark who come 
from a distance to speak words of wisdom and to mani- 
fest a warm interest in them and their affairs. They 
are not scolded or blamed for being what they are, but 
are treated as reasonable, persuadable folk, who may be 
expected to care about what the rest of the world is 
thinking and doing. Here and there one of the best 
class of Kentuckians, too, like Judge W. M. Beckner, 
of Winchester, will be seen and heard upon the plat- 
form. Judge Beckner addressed the literary societies 
on Tuesday evening on ‘“‘ An Educated Citizenry ” (a 
word he found in Carlyle, as he says). His plea for 
popular education was very earnest, and he spoke right 
out in meeting about the apathy of Kentucky toward 
her public schools. She was compared unfavorably 
with Japan, France, the Province of Ontario, Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa, and even Virginia, burdened with debt, 
with $40,000,000 less of taxable property, and devas- 
tated by war. Kentucky’s homicidal proclivities were 
not, the Judge thought, likely to be radically changed 
for the better tfll she took more pains to see that every 
child had, and that pone of them failed to improve, a 
fair chance to get a common-school education. 

It is probable that few of the class that dishelieves in 
co-education heard this address or will read it, as the 
Kentucky papers do not seem to want to publish it ; but 
they see aman of his standing upon the platform at 
commencement ; they hear him speak warmly of Mr. 
Fee and the blessing his work has brought down upon 
Kentucky ; they know—for it was printed upon the 
programme—that he addressed the literary societies the 
night before ; and many of them, no doubt, have learned 
that, in company with gentlemen of high standing at the 
North, he attended and enjoyed the President’s soiree 
in Ladies’ Hall, where all the faculty and the students 
had a delightful evening. 

Another way in which Berea bears a much-needed 
and powerful testimony is in showing that religion can 
be unsectarian, and that it does not begin and end in the 
assent to some form of doctrine or religious observance, 
or in some highly wrought experience. People do not 
doubt that religion is very catching at Berea, and that 
the faculty and many of the students are earnest, prac- 
tical Christians. But they find them, as a rule, ready 
to cooperate with other Christians. The church at 
Berea is composed of those who formerly belonged to 
several different sects. When a member of the faculty, 
or a student, holds a series of meetings, or establishes a 
Sunday-school, conversions of a deep and effective sort 
are apt to follow ; and yet there is no requirement that 
the converts have dreams or visions, or embrace a sec- 
tarlan creed, before they are taken into fellowship. But, 
for all that, Berea is orthodox to the core, and Bible 
study is made the center of all the culture of the place ; 
and, with other good things that help to round oui this 
great object lesson, the work and the religion are of an 
eminently social type. Every one knows every one, and 
seems to take it for granted that everybody is his fricnd. 
It is like a big family, and, withal, there is no embargo 
upon fun of a proper sort. 

Although needing money for the demands of the im- 
portant work always growing more exigent, the Presi- 
dent and his associates had decided that no begging 
should be done at this commencement. Mr. Roswell 
C. Smith, however, took the thing into his own hands, 
and asked the privilege of sending around the bat. The 
result was some $5,250 in money and pledges. This 
was another item in the object lesson afforded to the 
Kentucky people who came in such throngs on that 
bright June morning. 

Music is an important factor in the life at Berea. 
Professor Wright, who seems able to turn his hand to 
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anything, leads the Harmonia, which gave us some very 
good choruses. The chapel singing, while it has not 
the grand volume of that one hears at Oberlin, has 
something of the same vim in it; and when one knows 
from what sort of homes some of these pupils come, it is 
no wonder that, in view of all this joyful, beautiful 
Christian fellowship at Berea, those who have been 
there even one term will make great sacrifices to get 
back again. Noone with a Christian spirit can get even 
a slight acquaintance without thanking God and taking 
courage. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
ALONG THE ROAD. 
II. 


HAVE found that walking stimulates observation 

and opens one’s eyes to movements and appearances 
in earth and sky which ordinarily escape attention. The 
constant change of landscape which attends even the 
slow progress of a loitering gait puts one on the alert for 
discoveries of all kinds, and prompts one to suspect 
every leafy covert and to peer into every wooded 
recess with the expectation of surprising nature as 
Acton surprised Diana—in the moment of uncovered 
loveliness. On the other hand, when one lounges by the 
hour in the depths of the forest, or sits, book in hand, 
under the knotted and familiar apple{tree on a summer 
afternoon, the faculty of observation is lulled into a 
dreamless sleep ; one ceases to be far enough away from 
Nature to observe her; one becomes part of the great, 
silent movement in the midst of which he sits, mute 
and motionless, while the hours slip by with the peace 
of eternity already upon them. 

When I reached the end of my walk, and paused for 
a moment before retracing my steps, I was conscious 
of the inexhaustible richness of the world through which 
1 had come; a thousand voices had spoken to me, anda 
thousand sights of wonder moved before me; I was 
awake to the universe which most of us see only in 
broken and unintelligent dreams. Through all this 
realm of truth and poetry men have passed and re- 
passed these many years, I said to myself; and I began 
to wonder how many of those now long asleep really 
saw or heard this great, glad world of sun and summer ! 
1 began slowly to retrace my steps, and as I reached the 
summit of the hill and looked beyond I saw the cattle 
standing knee-deep in the brook that loiters across the 
fields, and I heard the faint bleating of sheep borne from 
a distant pasturage. 

These familiar sights and sounds touched me with a 
sudden pathos ; there is nothing in human associations 
so venerable, so familiar, as the lowing of the home- 
coming kine and the bleating of the flocks. They carry 
one back to the first homes and the most ancient fami- 
lies. Older than history, more ancient than civilization, 
are these familiar tones which unite the low-lying mead- 
ows and the upland pastures with the fire on the hearth- 
stone and the nightly care of the fold. When the 
shadows deepen over the country-side the oldest mem- 
ories are revived and the oldest habits recalled by the 
scenes about the farmhouse. The same offices fall to 
the husbandman, the same sights reveal themselves to the 
bousewife, the same sounds, mellow with the resonance 
of uncounted centuries, greet the ears of the children 
as in the most primitive ages. 

The highway itself stands as a memorial of the most 
venerable customs and the most ancient races. As I lift 
my eyes from its beaten road-bed and look out upon it 
through the imagination, it escapes all later boundaries 
and runs back through history to the very dawn of civili- 
zation ; it marks the earliest contact of men with a world 
which was wrapped in mystery. The hour that saw a 
second home built by human hands heard the first 
footfall on the first highway. That narrow foot- 
path led to civilization, and has broadened into the 
highway because human fellowships and needs have 
multiplied and directed the countless feet that have 
beaten it into permanency. Every new highway has 
been a new bond between nature and men, @ new evi- 
dence of that indissoluble fellowship into which they are 
forever united. 

Ihave sometimes tried to recall in imagination the 
world of Nature before a human voice had broken the 
silence or a human foot left its impress on the soil ; 
but when I remember that what I seein this sweep of 
force and beauty is largely what I myself put into the 
vision, that Nature without the human ear is soundless, 
and without the human eye colorless, I understand that 
what lies spread before me never was until a human soul 
confronted it and became its interpreter. This radiant 
world upon which I look was without form and void until 
the earliest man brought to the vision of it that creative 
power within himself which touched it with form and 
color and relations not its own. Nature is as incom- 
plete and helpless without man as man would be without 
Nature. He brought her varied and inexhaustible 
beauty, and clothed her with a garment woven on we 
know not what looms of divine energy ; and she fed, 





sheltered, and strengthened him for the life which lay 
before him. Together they have wrought from the first 
hour, and civilization, with all the circle of its arts, is 
their joint handiwork. 

In the atmosphere of our rich modern fellowship with 
Nature, the unwritten poetry to which every open heart 
faHs heir, we forget our earliest dependence on the 
great mother and the lessons she taught when men 
gathered about her knee in the childhood of the world. 
Not a spade turned the soil, not an ax felled atree, uot 
a path was made through the forest, that did not leave 
in the man whose arm put forth the toil some moral 
quality. In the obstacles which she placed in their 
pathway, in the difficulties with which she surrounded 
their life, the wise Mother taught her children all 
the lessons which were to make them great. It 
was no easy familiarity which she offered them, no 
careless bestowal of bounty upon dependents; she 
met them as men, and offered them a perpetual alliance 
upon such terms as great and equal sovereigns proffer 
and accept. She gave much, but she asked even more 
than she offered, and in the first moment of intercourse 
she struck in men that lofty note of sovereignty which 
has never ceused to thrill the race with mysterious tones 
of power and prophecy. Men have stood erect and 
fearless in the presence of the most awful revelations of 
the forces of Nature, affirming by their very attitude 
a supremacy of spirit which no preponderance of power 
can overshadow. Face to face through all his history 
man has stood with Nature, and to each generation she 
has opened some new page of her inexhaustible story. 
Beginning in the hardest toil for the most material re- 
wards, this fellowship has steadily added one province 
of knowledge and intimacy after another, until it has 
become inclusive of the most delicate and hidden re- 
cesses of character, as well as those which are obvious 
and primary. In response to spirits which have contin- 
ually come into a closer contact with her life, Nature 
has added to her gifts of food and wine poetry and 
art, far-reaching sciences, occult wisdoms and skills; 
she has invited the greatest to become her ministers, 
avd has rewarded their unselfish service by sharing 
with them the mighty forces that sleep and awake 
at her bidding ; one after another the poets of truest 
gift have forsaken the beaten paths of cities and 
men, and found along her untrodden ways the vision 
that never fades ; her voice, now that men begin to 
understand it again as their forefathers understood it, is 
a voice of worship. So, from their first work for food 
and shelter, men have steadily won from Nature gifts of 
insight and kaowledge and prophecy, until now the 
mightiest secrets are whispered by the trees to him who 
listens, and the winds sometimes take up the burden of 
prophecy and sing of a fellowship in which all truth 
shall be a common possession. 

As I walk along the old highway, the deepening shad- 
ows touch the familiar landscape with mystery ; one 
landmark after another vanishes, until the lights in the 
scattered farmhouses gleam like reflected constellations. 
A deep silence fills the great heavens, and broods over 
the wide earth ; all things have become dim and strange ; 
and yet I feel no loneliness in the midst of this star-lit 
solitude. The heavens shining over me, and the 
scattered household fires, declare to me that fellowship 
of light in which Nature holds out her hand to man 
and leads him, step by step, to the unspeakable splendors 
of her central sun. H. W. M. 


A COWBOY’S REMONSTRANCE. 


FRIEND sends us The Christian Union, so May 
A 7th is only just at hand. Itseems as though we 
must talk with that father who asks ‘‘ What shall we 
do with our boy?” Allowing all due respect to the 
Editor, and his very sensible remarks ; acknowledging 
that ‘‘ blessed is the boy who has a bent,” yet, with all 
our soul, we say, don’t ! don’t !! let your boy of sixteen 
go West into the cattle business unless you go too ! 
Viewing it from our standpoint and our experience, 
a boy “ very fond at home, a great reader of books, 
without a bad habit or thought,” could take no more 
fatal step than your boy contemplates. Exercise your 
right to guide him, and he will thank you at thirty. 
Ah, it sounds grand, this riding a prancing horse the 
wild prairie o’er, wearing revolver and gay hat! but, 
my boy, it’s a doll awfully stuffed with sawdust ! In 
other words, to leave such a home and its elegant sur- 
roundings for the actual cowboy life is not only to endure 
every hardship, but it is to debar you forever from polite 
society, or the companionship of pure women. You may 
have been sick ; you may have indulged in too much cake 
at Christmas, or otherwise, and felt about as sick asa boy 
can; but I tell you nothing on earth equals the sickness 
of a fellow who wants his ma, and is too proud to own 
it! If at twenty five he still must follow his ‘‘ bent,” 
let him ask some true woman to love him enough to go 
too, and let them makea home, not only for themselves, 
but a refuge for cowboys! Thereis missionary work, 
and a broad field too. We picture your boy now, 
standing so proudly saying, ‘‘ Why, J would study, J 











would never sin. J would remember my mother and 
home.” Ah, solitude is a wicked master ; the subtle in 
fluence of profane companions stronger than any un- 
tried will. There may be men who come out of the 
fire unscathed, but these must have entered the life 
with strong will-power, and habits formed in better sur- 
roundings. 

We can count them one by one, fine proud boys that 
are sucked in by the evil tide, as slowly and surely as 
quicksand covers its victim. 

We have opened our heart and reached out to help, 
but the evils of a new country anda mixed society 
contain the most powerful ruining influences of any- 
thing earthly. 

Accept this in all good part, as it comes from the 
heart of A CowBoy. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
XVIII. 


“ T WANT you to go to Newport, child, without any 

further delay, and I shall come and go as I can. 
At present it will not be very often, but there is the 
usual set, Sally, and you won’t mind.” 

Mrs. Longshore’s face clouded instantly. 

‘* Bert, I shall begin to hate even Margaret, if these 
vile people are always to spoil everything I want to do. 
If you won’t come as usual, I don’t think I care to go 
at all.” 

«My dear Sally !” 

“No, not at all. Why should I, and have everybody 
smiling and sneering because, at last, your devotion has 
cooled off ? That horrid Mrs. Beckwith, that always 
said, ‘‘ Just wait, my dear, and you'll find he hasn’t any 
more hold-fast in him than the rest of the men ’—I know 
how she'll look and whisper. It’s just as 1 thought it 
would be. You're so stirred up about the rights of 
these miserable wretches, that haven’t more than half a 
soul, that you forget that I have any at all.” 

‘It can’t be this is the same girl that promised, only 
a week ago, that she would help all she could,” Mr. 
Lougshore said, after a perplexed pause, in which he 
had moved his chair nearer and Mrs. Longshore had 
resolutely pushed hers away. 

‘“‘I don’t think I’ve ever broken my word yet, Bert. 
I said I would help, and I will, anything in reason. I 
will give money, or old clothes, or cold pieces, but I 
won't give you. We've always done everything to- 
gether ever since we were married, and I won’t give up 
and let all your thoughts be spent on creatures you had 
never seen nor heard of a month ago. And after they 
treated you so, too! It’s very poor-spirited. It’s down- 
right cowardice—that’s what it is !” 

‘“‘ Try and look at it reasonably, Sally. Think how 
I’ve let everything go all my life, and how much lost 
time there is to make up !” 

‘* Nobody else suddenly goes off into schemes. Mar- 
garet, of course—Margaret’s a widow, and she can’t 
drive fast horses or own a yacht, and she always was 
crochety, anyway, and of course she just plunges into 
philanthropy. You could leave all you want to do with 
her, Bert—with her and that crazy German, and Dr. 
Strothers, who is almost as bad as both of them. Mar 
garet would love it. Do, do, do, Bert !” 

Mrs. Longshore fiew over to the arm of his chair, and 
took his face between her hands. ‘‘ When I love you 
so, Bert, how can you sit there so obstinate ? Say you 
will go with me to-morrow.” 

‘For your sake I wish I could, Sally, but I have 
settled to see the contractors, and I must be on hand for 
a dozen different things. If it were a question of mak- 
ing money instead of spending it, would you be quite 
as reluctant to have me delay ?” 

“It’s a very impertinent question, but I suppose it is 
only the beginning of the kind of things you’ll say more 
and more of as you goon. I know just how it will be. 
You'll not only smell a Httle worse every day—you do, 
Bert; I knew just where you’d been when you came in 
last night—but you'll go further and further down every 
day you associate with such people. Miss Biggs is just 
as bad as the rest. She ought to be shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. And you'll get further and further away, and 
all at once I sha’n’t haveany husband at all. Oh, Bert, 
Bert! How can you !” 

For the third time that day Mrs, Longshore burst into 
tears, and threw herself down by a chair. In the first 
two Mr. Longshore had coaxed and petted and patted 
till the shower passed, but now he sat silent and grave 
till his wife faced about and looked at him with flash- 
ing eyes. 

“I told you so. I knew it would turn you into a 
brute. You don’t care how much I suffer, and I wish 
I was dead.” 

“Sally !” Mr. Longshore said, so sternly that she 
started ; ‘‘this has gone quite far enough. I must do 
what is right, whether you oppose me or not. Sit dewn 
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here and listen, and for God’s sake use your reason! I 
thought you were generous and unselfish. Don’t let 
me lose faith in you. I want my wife to be my helper, 
not my hinderer. It can’t be possible you care so much 
for your own pleasure that you would prevent my do- 
ing what it is an undying disgrace to me that I did not 
try to do ten years ago.” 

‘*I heard you say yourself, Bert, the week of the 
Pittsburg riots, that every mother’s son of them de- 
served hanging.” 

‘‘T was right and I was wrong. The men who did 
the fina! mischief were criminals, drawn in from the 
worst sources, and deserving punishment. The men 
who began it did not wish to destroy. They wanted 
justice. Capital had crushed them. They had the 
right to protest. 

Mr. Longshore smiled faintly as he spoke the words. 

“It is quite as amazing to myself as it is to you, Sal- 
ly, to find how my mind fs working. I'm not a Social- 
ist or an Internationalist, and don’t mean to be. But 
my eyes are open, There are some rights for the worker 
that I have never dreamed of. The men who make 
the foundation of our fortunes deserve protection and 
some chance to further their own. I can’t touch the 
mass. I won't even think about them; but I will think 
about my own, and, from this time on, see that such 
justice as I can understand is done them.” 

‘* They got on well enough before. Why can’t they 
get on now ?” said Mrs. Longshore, after a sulky pause. 

“Did they? Here is a letter Delaplaine gave me 
yesterday, just to illustrate how things have gone for 
the firemen on the Lake Shore Road.” 

«And why should | have to hear a fireman’s letter— 
a man you would not allow inthe house? I think you 
have lost your senses, Bert.” 

‘‘T want you to see how hard things are for them, 
Sally. Can't you listen, for the sake of having a little 
better understanding of what their life really is ?” 

‘“‘ They're used toit. Why should you suddenly start 
up and want to know all the horrid little details. 1 
never thought you bad so much curiosity, Bert.” 

“Curiosity! Gocd heavens, Sally! Do you call it 
curiosity because I want to know whether a man can 
keep soul and body together on the wages paid him ? 
This man is intelligent. He tells a straight story. Do 
listen.” 

* Well, go on,” Mrs. Longshore said, shrugging her 
‘houlders. 

“It is written from Buffalo, and this is what he says,” 
Mr. Longshore began, aftera troubled look at his wife's 
face. ‘* ‘After the last cut down, we firemen received 
one dollar and forty-six cents for running one hundred 
miles, and our division is eighty eight miles long. Now, 
supposing we start out of here early in the morning. 
We get our breakfast here, which costs twenty-five cents. 
At Dunkirk we dine, which costs twenty-five cents more, 
and on arriving at Erie we have supper, costing twenty- 
five cents more ; our lodging also costing twenty-five 
cents, making one dollar in al]. So that here alone we 
have forty-six cents left. Now, if we were able to run 
all the time, and make all the trips possible, we would 
clear, above board, about twelve dollarsa month. From 
this comes washing and other incidentals. This is only 
a bare statement, when in reality there are hundreds of 
cases where the men fall below many a month. A 
month ago a test was made by an unmarried fireman, 
who was well known for his economical habits. Well, 
he ran as often as he could, and made many extra trips, 
and had an unusually good month. It was found at the 
end of the month that he owed fifty cents. I suppose 
you think, like all other people, that we are a flerce set 
of fellows, anxious to burn and smash things—a set of 
‘ions going about seeing what they can devour. But ail 
of our men, excepting a few who are under the influence 
of liquor, have decided to be quiet, and make no violent 
demonstrations whatever. The iron workers speak in 
much the same way. They are patient, and only want 
justice.’ ”’ 

*‘T don’t believe a fireman wrote it or could,” Mrs. 
Longshore said, obstinately. ‘‘It’s too well expressed. 
And I don’t see any use in your reading it, anyway. 
You don’t own railroads. You haven’t anything to do 
with firemen.” 

‘‘No, but I wanted you to know how little they have 
to live on, Sally. It’s because I've been a stockbroker 
and nothing else till these factories came into my hands, 
that [ have never thought about wages, but I’m coming 
to the conclusion that instead of discharging men and 
docking the wages of the rest, it’s rather my business to 
take more on.” 

Mr. Longshore brightened as his wife looked at him 
attentively. It was a little hard on her, perhaps, to find 
his interest suddenly diverted, and he would be as con- 
siderate as possible, and bring her by degrees to his new 
stand point. 

“I did something yesterday that I want to tell you 
about,” he said, with a slight hesitation. “I'll wait and 
do it some other time, if you like better.” 

“No, go on,” Mrs. Longshore answered. 

‘“‘T went into that first house next the factery, where I 


had seen a respectable, nice kind of a woman the day I 


came to grief. Sparks has the entire management of 
the factory, and times were so bad he lowered the wages 
a month ago, as he had authority todo. The men had 
earned fourteen or fifteen dollars a week, and he had 
cut wages twice, till he had them down to seven and a 
half, and the men glad of work even at that, I looked 
at this woman that day, a patient, quiet-looking creature, 
with five children, and allinone room. I made up my 
mind [ would ask her how she managed to live, and so 
I went up there yesterday afternoon. She looked at me 
as if she thought I was a policeman in disguise, but I 
said to her at once : 

“*Tf you'll tell me exactly how things are, I think I 
can help youall. I want to know what can be done 
with a dollar a day.’ 

‘«*T know better what can't be done with it,’ she said, 
with a watery sort of smile, after a long look, in which 
she seemed to make up her mind that I was honest. 
‘Everything’s run down and coming to pieces. We 
were both brought up well, and I know how to manage, 
and even when Sam lost his trade, because of some new 
machinery, and had to take what he could get, we had 
some comfort. But you look at it now. It’s a dollara 
day. There’s three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, but take out Sundays and holidays, and there’s 
three hundred and eleven dollars left. I’ve calculated 
it up and down, and in and out, and all ways, till I can 
say it backward. The rent’s four dollars a month, and 
cheap, they say, even for this poison-hole ; so that brings 
it down to two hundred and sixty-three. Then the 
coal. It was fifteen dollars last year; and by the bucket, 
the way we must buy, it can't be less than twelve, this. 
The water-tax is four dollars. That leaves sixty-seven 
and a half cents a day for seven people, for you know, 
sir, children eat more than we grown-up folks—sixty- 
seven and a half cents a day for the three meals they 
must have. But that’s not counting clothes. That’s 
what staggered me in the beginning, for I got it all fig- 
ured out—how much hominy, and meal, and all the rest 
I could get for the money, and all at once it came over 
me, like death, You haven't even thought of the clothes ! 
There's Tom. Le's got to go decent, if he wants work. 
He’s got to have coat and pants and shoes, for he’s in 
rags. The five must have something spent on ’em : for 
shoes a dollar apicce anyway. There's twelve for Tom 
and five for shoes, and five for me, for I’m in rags, too, 
and ten for them ; thirty-two, all told, and that brings 
us down to fifty-five cents a day for the meals. And 
that’s if we have good luck, and I can get better, and 
care for them all with no break-down, There isn’t one 
cent for doctor or anything that may come.’ 

‘Till that minute, Sally, she had talked on in a hard, 
steady kind of a voice, just calculating on her fingers, 
as it were, those dollars she had to deal with. I choked, 
too, when she broke down. She’d put her knobby, 
hard-worked hands up to her face, and I looked at them. 
Not much like your hands, Sally, or mine. The chil- 
dren began to cry, too, and shestopped and hushed them. 
One of them had pretty, soft, brown eyes, and helped 
hush the little one—the oldest of them not over nine. 

‘Oh, sir,’ the mother said, ‘ 1 ask your pardon, but it’s 
hard, when you've tried all your life, to find all at once it’s 
no use and you can’t stay respectable, no matter how you 
try. And it’s easier for me, that had a good bringing 
up, and know how to manage, easier a deal than it is 
for many a one here that don’t know how to make the 
most of anything. But the men won’t stand it. They 
can’t. Why should they when they’re the ones that 
make the money, and then go half-fed and half-clothed ? 
Don’t mind me, sir. You don’t look like one that would 
let them suffer, or anybody.’ 

‘I gave her some money for the children’s shoes, and I 
left an order at the grocery round the corner for enough 
to keep them going a month; but it wasn’t charity, it 
was a debt, and I owed it to every soul in that house that 
has been in the factory. Sally, you are just as troubled 
over them asIam. You want me to do the right thing ?” 

Mr. Longshore’s voice had grown more and more ap- 
pealing, as an inscrutable something in his’ wife’s man- 
ner warned him that he was not producing the impres- 
sion he had hoped for. 

“« What do you call the right thing ?” 

‘‘ As far as I can see, Sally—and it is my own sense, 
and not an opinion I have asked or read—as far as Ican 
see, if there is reduction of expenses anywhere, it should 
fall on me rather than on them. I don’t for one instant 
say that I haven't a full right to everything I own. 
This business of equal division is nonsense, for men 
have got to be fit to own money before it should come to 
them. But how can they save on starvation wages ? 
How can they be anything but brutes? I owe them de- 
cent homes—a fair equivalent for the rent they pay. I 
owe them wages enough to give them some chance to 
rise. I owe more than that, it seems to me, though I 
have not settled it exactly yet in my own mind. But it 
looks, it certainly looks, as if I owed them some share in 
the profits they make. Sally, I never talked business, 
you know. Whether it got tangled, or was a straight 





skein, I dropped it at the door, and took all the good 


times that came. And I'll take them still, we'll both 
take them, if I can know that I am not crushing out the 
life from men and women and children whose work 
makes it possible for me to have them.” 

He stopped and looked anxiously toward his wife. 
She had kept her eyes fixed on his, but her face had 
seemed to harden as he spoke. The childish lock that 
even at almost thirty was her distinguishing expression 
was gone, and from the eyes, till now laughing and care 
less, a hard determiniation gleamed—a look ber moth 
er’s had worn at times, but that he had deemed quite 
impossible for the daughter. 

‘** You can’t think that I mean to deprive you of any 
thing, my darling,” he said. ‘‘ I would rather you had 
more than less. But I want you to be just with me | 
want you to understand.” 

‘* I understand perfectly well, Bert. If you had failed, 
or lost a great deal, I’d go into a little house. I’d do 
avything you wanted. But when it's only that you've 
been imposed upon by a lying woman—oh, you needn't 
speak! Haven't I heard ma, over and over again, tell 
what frauds they were, and howa man would even be 
laid out in a coffin, and everybody crying around him 
when she went in to investigate a case, and then sit up 
and laugh before she was fairly down the stairs? | 
know more than you think Ido. Margaret is imposed 
upon every day of her life, and you are going to be as 
silly as she is. I don’t say there isn’t suffering, but there 
are plenty of institutions for every kind of case. At 
first I thought it wasall very lovely and sweet, and Mar- 
garet a kindof angel. Now I think she behaves ridicu- 
lously, and you are just as bad. As longas I thought it 
would pass I cuddled you and comforted you al! I could. 
You were good enough for me or anybody ; but now, if 
you keep on this way, you're just spoiled, and we never 
shall have any comfort together again. I think all you 
have been talking about is nonsense, and I never want 
to hear another word aboutit. You can go to New- 
port or not, just as you please, but I shall know what to 
think if you don’t go.” 

Mr. Longshore sat silent as she ended, a )ook of as 
tounded bewilderment on his face. It had never oc- 
curred to him to question what his wife’s underlying 
traits might be. He had taken her love for Margaret as 
the indication of any loyalty under adverse circum- 
stances, any self-sacrifice that might be demanded. She 
loved him. He could not doubt that for an instant, 
for had she not clung to him from the beginning, and 
petted him even more devotedly than he had petted her ” 
It could not be selfishness ; ehe had never had an ungrati 
fied wish. It could not be jealousy ; and yet what else 
could account for it? Jealousy at any diversion of his 
attention ; fear that the new interests might weaken the 
tie between them ? She must know how impossible this 
was. Could she doubt it? His voice trembled as he 
spoke at last : 

‘* Sally, you have hurt me sol hardly know how to 
answer you. Now let us try and understand one 
another. Can’t you believe that if I want to be a better 
man I want that you should bea better woman? | 
love you exactly the same, but won’t you go on with 
me ?” 

“I won’t go anywhere that just takes you up against 
a dead wall,” said Mrs. Longshore, positively. ‘‘It’s no 
use arguing, Bert. I think you are behaving dread- 
fully, and, till you come to your senses, I don’t want to 
say another word about it.” 

‘You'll drive me distracted, Sally, if you go on this 
way.” 

‘‘T thought that would come next. Of course, now, 
it will be I who do all the distracting, and you'll never 
think again what sort of an effect you are producing. I 
never thought I could say such a thing, but you make 
me wish I had never seen Margaret Herndon. If you'd 
only seen her in time you could have married her in- 
stead of me, and saved a great deal of trouble,” 

‘‘This is mere vulgar contention,” said Mr. Long- 
shore, hotly. ‘‘Iam ashamed of you, Sally, and I do 
you the justice of believing that you will soon be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

Mrs. Longshore’s sole answer was another indignant 
burst of tears as she left the room. The horses had been 
brought round, and pawed impatiently before the door. 
He hesitated a moment, then rang the bell. 

“Tell your mistress the carriage is waiting,” he said, 
as the man appeared, and then stood looking out on the 
avenue. 

‘‘ She’s a headache, sir, and won’t go this afternoon,” 
Parker said, returning in a few moments, and privately 
wondering over his master’s disturbed face. 

‘Even turtle doves ain’t beyond a little peck at one 
another,” he said to himself as he watched Mr. Long 
shore drive away. ‘‘ But I’ve been in this house three 


year, an’ never see sign of it befere. Well, well ! who'd 
’a’ thought they’d ever come to it ?” 

Two Southern friends had been invited to dine, and 
Mrs. Longshore entered the library just before dinner in 
the wildest of spirits, and arrayed for conquest. Never 
since she had ceased to be Sally Hobbs had she flirted 





with such evident enjoyment of her power, and the two 
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gentlemen followed her sallies with fascinated atten- 
tion. 

‘« They shan’t think I don’t approve of anything she 
chooses to do,” Mr. Longshore said, resolutely, to him- 
self, after the first astonished observation of her mood ; 
and he held to his purpose so successfully that even his 
wife was deceived, and made more and more strenuous 
efforts to induce some sign of disapprobation. She 
looked mutinously toward her husband as their guests 
at last said good-evening, exchanging various views on 
the extraordinary characteristics of women as they 
sauntered down to their hotel, but Mr. Longshore made 
no comment, This was a woman’s fashion of working 
off a stormy mood, and the ferment might settle and 
leave something more like his own than the afternoon 
had given. But the morning showed nochange. He was 
treated with punctilious politeness, but nothing more. 
Mrs. Longshore asked the news and chatted en so long 
as Parker remained in tue room, but fell into silence 
when he had left it. 

‘“We may as well say good-by now,” she said, as they 
rose from the mest uncomfortable meal they had ever 
shared. ‘‘ Parker got the tickets yesterday, and there 
will be no occasion for your ceming up.” 

In spite of herself her eyes filled with tears as she 
spoke, and her husband moved involuntarily toward her. 

“Dear,” he said, ‘‘let it all drop here. ‘‘ How is it 
possible that there should be dissension between you 
and me ?” 

‘*Will you give up too? Will you promise me you 
won't sell yourself to these people? Will you come 
with me, Bert ?” 

The tears were running down her cheeks. She had 
never looked more lovely or more appealing, and Mr. 
Longshore took her into his arms and held her silently 
for a moment. 

‘* Will you ?” she repeated. 

“‘T can’t break my word, Sally. You don’t want me 
to.” 

‘* You gave me your word first. You promised, nine 
years ago, ‘till death us do part,’ and now you let any- 
body and anything come between us. Take care, or I 
shall begin to hate you, perhaps.’ 

Mr. Longshore turned away with a groan, as she dis- 
engaged herself, and flew from the room just in time 
to escape Parker, who entered silently, and stood dumb 
with surprise as he saw his master’s distressed face. 
Something unaccountable and dreadful must be going 
on, Perhaps Mr. Longshore had failed, and was break- 
ing the news. Parker retreated to the butler’s pantry 
and remained in melancholy hiding till the front door 
closed, and Mr. Longshore took his way down town, 
repressing his impulse to go round at once for Margaret, 
and beg her to straighten matters. He had thought he 
understood women. He would have sworn that no man 
knew them better. Yet his own wife was suddenly a 
stranger to him, and who knew what extraordinary trait 
might leap into sight even with Margaret, were she tried 
suddenly ? He had meant to go home to lunch, but 
remained down town, meeting the contractors who 
were to talk over the possibilities of reconstructing the 
Nineteenth Street houses, and forgetting much of his 
unhappiness as he talked. It was three o'clock before 
the interview ended, and he hurried home, to find that 
half a dozen were in the parlors, and no private word 
with Sally possible. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Longshore!” twittered his special abhor- 
rence, Mabel Black; ‘‘ we're all going together, you 
know, and we thought it would be se much more of a 
lark to come round here for lunch, and have the car- 
riages take us up at half-past four. Sally has made us 
all nearly die of laughing. I do think she gets funnier 
every day.” 

‘« She certainly does,” Mr. Longshore said, with more 
emphasis than he intended. Miss Black looked at him 
through her half-shut eyes, light and cold as her un- 
pleasant face. Something was wrong, and she would 
find out what as soon as possible. 

‘*T wonder if there’s going to be a smash,” she thought, 
with the same suspicion that had come to Parker. 
“Sally is trying to cover up something. Goodness ! 
What a commotion it would make if he really should 
fail! If Sally should have to give up her jewels, I 
might get that set of cat’s eyes at a bargain.” 

Mr. Longshore went to the boat, looked into the state- 
rooms to see that all was comfortable, and then watched 
eagerly for any sign of relenting from his wife. None 
came, even when the bell rang, and every one hurried 
ashore. He lingered for a moment. She had turned 
her face as he kissed her, so that his lips just brushed 
her cheek ; and ashe sprang into the carriage, and closed 
the door, his eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘T’m more of a woman than she is,” he said, a little 
bitterly. ‘It feels as if I were in a sort of nightmare. 
Well, we'll work it out as we can. I always said that 
if any sort of misunderstanding came between us, I'd 
nevé~ go to outsiders for advice. She'll see clearer when 
she is further away, and be the first one to tell me so, 
and laugh at herself for having been so foolish.” 


Mr. Longshore was sanguine by temperament, and 





had soon argued himself into quiet. But he was also 
sensitive, and at moments saw again the hard look in 
his wife’s eyes that had so confounded him, and that 
came suddenly between him and all plans. He was 
restless and moody in spite of himself; drank more 
claret than was good for him at the Club dinner, which 
he elected as more social than his own deserted dining- 
room, and fell! into hot discussion with Mr. J. B. P. H. 
Hurst, who had recently become a member, and, with 
the added importance of this fact, was a little more 
insufferable than usual. The two very nearly quarreled, 
and Mr. Longshore, indignant that he had been led 
into the discussion, and amazed at his sudden want of 
equanimity, went home disgusted, to a restless night 
and an uncomfortable waking. 

With morning his spirits had returned. It was im- 
possible that matters should not be better, and he ate 
his breakfast with good appetite, and went down to 
business. His own want of tact had probably been to 
blame. If he had first asked Sally if she remembered 
the description he had given her of the two houses, and 
then showed her the plan by which he proposed to alter 
them—the two plans, indeed; one hinging on old Jes- 
sop’s consent to treat two houses that backed them in 
the same way—of course she would hive been inter- 
ested, and perhaps pleased. He would try and have 
more common sense when ihey talked again. In the 
meantime old Jessop was to be seen at one, and he dis- 
patched his letters, and fanned a little as the hot air 
steamed up from the swarming street, and, a few min- 
utes before one, walked leisurely down a dozen num- 
bers, to find the old broker bland, but inflexible; the 
blandness for Mr. Longshore’s millions, the inflexibility 
as to his helping to spend either them or his own. 

‘‘The houses have been iuspected and pronounced in 
good living condition,” he safd. ‘‘ These are not the 
times for any more outlay than is absolutely essential. 
No, my dear sir. Your plans do you credit, but they 
are utopian—utopian, sir.” 

‘In other words, you won't,” Mr. Longshore said, at 
last, disgustedly, as each argument met the same reply. 
Mr. Jessop smiled. 

‘‘ When you have reached my age, sir, you will not 
use negatives. Affirmatives sometimes do the work as 
well. I don’t propose to help you make ducks and 
drakes of your money, and I do propose to keep my 
own and get as much more as I can.” 

“The true broker would be ready to make ducks 
and drakes of anybody’s money so long as his own com- 
mission was secure,” a voice sald in the doorway. The 
bell had been touched but a moment before as Mr. 
Longshore rose, and Mr. Savage Logan stood ready to 
take his place, his lips smiling, but his eyes alert and 
taking in every detail—their ‘‘thin, clear, gray hold” 
piercing disguises and seeing to the heart of more mys- 
teries than his lips ever told. He made no comment as 
Mr. Longshore bowed slightly and passed out; nor did 
he question as the old broker lay back in his chair and 
shook silently. 

‘Saul among the prophets !” he sald, at last, recover- 
ing himself. ‘‘ You wouldn’t have expected Longshore 
to be trying philanthropic experiments. I shall be on 
the lookout after this. There’s a screw loose. Long- 
shore and model tenements! It’s a good joke.” 

‘‘Some of Mrs. Herndon’s work, probably,” Mr. 
Logan said, with a thin smile. ‘Her own money is 
running in the same direction, I believe.” 

‘*A man’s a fool that gives a woman such a chance,” 
said the broker, judicially. ‘‘ Now, Logan, what can I 
do for you ?” 

Mr. Longshore pursued his way up town, hotter with 
indignation than even the mercury warranted, and as 
he went a suggestion occurred. The last transaction in 
real estate had brought him a piece of property so ab 
solutely unavailable that he had not even sent an agent 
to look at it. Fifteen miles out on Long Island was 
much the same as owning land in Oregon or Patagonia, 
and when such land held chiefly cedars and thistles, 
with a rickety grist-mill by way of improvements, it 
was clearly loss of time to eveu think of {t as property. 
Stay! Nesbitt had mentioned something else in his let- 
ter, but that was down nearer the village ; a small mill, 
its owner nearly bankrupt from mad experiments of 
one sort and another, but the work going on on half 
time, for the benefit of his creditors, of whom he him- 
self appeared at present to be chief. He would look at 
both. Half the day still remained, and as everything 
had elected to cross his wishes, he would try horses 
rather than men, and see what virtue Jay in plank roads 
and the swift, eager trot of the span. The moon was at 
the full. He would drive out early, view the land, and 
return by Snedecor’s, where supper would reward him 
for any evil heat or mosquitoes had wrought, and perhaps 
on the way he should think of some method by which 
Sally might be brought to hear reason, and Jessop cir- 
cumvented, and the crooked in general made straight. 

He wished it were to-morrow, for morning would 
probably give him a letter from Sally, to whom he had 
already written a few lines. He had always written 
daily when they were apart, and though there had been 





a certain constraint in to-day’s note, he would not allow 


any feeling to alter the habit. Hope asserted itself 
again, and he entered so nearly his usual buoyant self 
that Parker smiled with delight, and then frowned as he 


reflected that more trouble might be waiting in the 
reception-room. 


‘*There’s a man that I couldn't turn away nohow,” 
he sald. ‘‘He’s just come, and said it was life and 
death, and you wouldn’t mind when you knew.” 

Mr. Longshore stepped hastily into the reception-room 


and faced the intruder. 

‘* T never do business at home,” he began, then stopped 
short, with a puzzled look creeping over his face. 

‘** Lennox ?” he said, slowly. ‘‘It can’t be Frank Len- 
nox. By George! I believe itis. G{ve an account of 
yourself, my boy !” 

He had sprung forward and taken the outstretched 
hand so heartily that the pale face flushed and the voice 
shook a little as the stranger said : 

‘I didn't expect to be remembered, Bert. It is only 
to-day that I have found out just how my affairs stand. 
I went to your office, and you were gone, and then I 
hurried up here on the chance of catching you, not cer 
tain you were my old schoolmate, but still thinking you 
must be. Can you give me half an hour ?” 

‘“Ten if you want them. Would it do as well if we 
took some of them behind my horses ?” 

‘‘ All of them if you like. I only want to tella story, 
and then I must go home.” . 

‘* Where is home ?” 

‘* East Domingo, fifteen miles out on Long Island.” 

“That's curious,” said Mr. Longshore. ‘‘ I wasstart 
ing for that very point. There’s a smal] mili there I 
want to have a look at.” 

‘“‘Have a look first at the unlucky wretch who has 
been trying to run ft.” 

‘* You don’t mean it, Lennox ?” Mr. Longshore said, 
in amazement. ‘‘ Then you can tell me all aboutit. [ 
thought you were in California somewhere. It’s most 
extraordinary you should turn up on the very spot I was 
going to. Here, Parker, some lemonade, and ring for 
the horses. I'll be down again in a moment, Lennox. 
Lean back and rest. You're done up with the heat.” 

‘‘Isit hot?” the stranger said, absently. He was 
looking about the room and taking in the tokens of 
wealth on every side. The flush of pleasure had faded, 
and the thin, eager face, with its sensitive mouth and 
large blue eyes, was haggard and drawn. In spite of 
full brown beard it was a boyish face still, and the tall, 
slight figure held small promise of enduring vitality. He 
leaned back and closed his eyes, and Mr. Longshore 
shook his head slightly as he stood silently in the door 
and looked at him. 

‘* Heis pretty well down hill,” he said to himself, with 
asudden change of plan. ‘‘ Here, Parker ; I won’t have 
the horses till half-past three. Lennox, we'll do part of 
our talking here. Come into the library, and there no- 
body can interrupt. Now let me have the whole of it, 
from A to ampersand, as your grandfather used to say 
when we came up for confession. Give the story, and 
then we'll plan as we go.” 








INDUSTRIAL TRAINING.—This is rapidly becoming 
one of the most important social problems of the day. 
The New York ‘‘ Times” gives the following summary 
of what has been done in France and Austria: ‘In 
Paris sixty-five evening art schools are supported by the 
municipality alone, besides the numerous schools carried 
on by religious orders, workingmen’s societies, and 
private enterprise. In consequence of this almost every 
workman in France is a good draughtsman. In addi- 
tion to this, evening lectures or * cours’ on almost every 
subject of interest in art, sclence, and literature afford 
gratuitous instruction to the workmen. The crowded 
schools of drawing, modeling, wood-carving, and paint- 
ing, furnished with the best models and casts, and under 
the charge of teachers full of enthusiasm for the work, 
give an impetus to those trades and manufactures which 
are closely connected with art which is without a paral 
Jel. In Austria, which ranks next to France in industrial 
advance, eighty-four trade schools are already estab 
lished, which may be classed under the following heads: 
First, echools for weaving; second, wood and iron 
trades ; third, ceramics and glass trades ; fourth, metal 
industries ; and, fifth, toys and various small industries. 
The latter class of industries are principally confined to 
the mountainous districts of the Tyrol. It will be seen 
that weaving schools take the firs: rank in Austria, as 
this is an industry which employs a vast number of 
workpeople of both sexes. There are in Austria alone 
twenty-two weaving schools. The local needs and 
resources of different localities in most cases determine 
the character of the school. Thus, the first trade school 
established in Germany was for the manufacture of 
metal work in the colliery district of Westphalia, and 
owed its origin to the want felt by the manufacturers 
for trained labor. It includes a three years’ course, and 
the pupils are trained as designers, modelers, wood- 
carvers, founders, turners, engine-fitters, engravers, 
gilders, and etchers,” 
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THE HOME KINDERGARTEN. 
IV. 
PLAN OF WORK FOR A CHILD FIVE YEARS OF 
AGE, LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 


By FANNIE E. ScCHWEDLER,. 


HE material used will be nearly the same as in the 
previous year. Substitute the fourth gift for the 
third, and add right isosceles triangles and steel rings. 

BALLs. 

1. Play ‘‘I see something green (red) like this 
ball.” When the child has guessed the object you had 
in mind, let him think of something for you to guess, 
holding up the ball of the corresponding color. 

2. The child may make six balls of clay. When they 
are dry be may paint them with crayons or water-colors. 
He will be interested to hear of the little blue and red 
glendoveers. The little glendoveers are busy little 
things ; they paint the flowers. Each has charge of one 
color. In moonlight nights they love to dance. One 
night a blue and a red glendoveer sat together on the 
branch of a tree that stood by a lake. The little blue 
one said: ‘‘I’ll hold you so you won't fall,” and the 
little red one said, ‘‘ And I'll hold you so you won't 
fall :” and they held one another, and swung merrily. 
The little blue one looked down into the water and said : 
‘* Qh, see, how beautiful !” and the red one said, ‘It is 
a glendoveer. Whata lovely dress! I never saw that 
color before.” Then the little blue one looked at the 
red, and said: ‘‘ See, your dress is changed to just that 
color. Oh ! and mine is just that color—how beautiful !” 
and they hugged one another. “‘ Don’t you think it is 
more like blue ?” said the blue one. ‘‘ No; it is more 
like red,” said the red one. They began to qvarrel, and 
as they quarreled their dresses were changed back to 
the old colors. Then the blue one said : “Iam so sorry 
to have spoilt your dress.” And the red one said, ‘I 
am sorry to have spoilt yours ; now, we must never 
quarrel again, but just love one another and be happy,” 
and they went on swinging merrily. ‘Oh, you are 
pretty again,” said the blue one. ‘‘See; I am pretty.” 
So they flew from the tree, and danced for joy. When 
they were tired they lay down. The next morning a 
little boy saw a pansy. Ithada purple face, with many 
little lines on it like fingers. While the littie boy was 
looking at it a bee came and walked right in the little 
door to which the fingers were pointing, and got his 
breakfast of honey. 

3. Let the ‘sun shine into a glass of water that you 
have placed on a sheet of white paper. Your child will 
see the colors of the rainbow. Speak to him about the 
merry sunshine that has all these beautiful colors. The 
little glendoveers get their colors from the sun. When 
some “‘ sunshines”’ are tired the trees take them in their 
big, strong arms and rock them to sleep. And the 
‘*sunshines” sleep and sleep, until some one will wake 
them up. Your child will watch eagerly for the “‘ sun- 
shines ” to come, and dance for joy at their release while 
you burn some of his sticks. The mysterious connec- 
tion of its balls and sticks seems to him truly wonder 
ful. 

4. Play throwing and ¢atching the ball, sphere, cube, 
and cylinder. 

The child can model these forms in clay, also the ob- 
jects they resemble. 

Modeling the rolling-pin, you will naturally speak of 
the cake that you are going to bake: also of the things 
needed for baking. While you model the baker, the 
child will be able to finish the little cake and a stove, and 
will contemplate making a flour-sieve, a grater, etc. 
Thus each form of this gift will broaden into a whole 
series of objects used in life. 

Fourts Girt, or Ercut Bricks. 

‘Turn over your box carefully, and lift it up without 
spoiling vour cube.” 

“Let us see how high is the highest telegraph pole 
we can make. The people from the city are sending a 
dispatch. They say, ‘We must have some nice fresh 
milk.’ Charley must go to the barn and get the milk- 
cans.”’ 

“‘Makea long walk tothe barn.” (This is done by 
placing ene brick next to the other, with shortest sur- 
faces touching, and largest surfaces on the table.) 

‘*Divide your walk into halves, put one before the 
other—now we have a platform.” 

** Here comes a train of cars to take the milk to the 
city. Tshoo—tshoo—tsh.” (This is done by placing 
three bricks on three others, and standing the remain- 
ing two bricks on their smallest surfaces, largest sur- 
faces touching, at one end of the double layer of 
bricks. ) 

‘The train must go slowly. How glad the people 
will be to have our good milk !” 

1. Arrange several series like this of four or five forms 
each, and lead the child to build each new form from 


the previous one. The child must learn that method- 
ical work is the quickest and surest way ‘o success. 

2. When the child has builta new form let him direct 
you how to do it. 

3. Houses, benches, walks, etc., can be placed in a 
park of sand and moss. In fine weather most of the 
work should be done out-of-doors ; on rainy days your 
parks can be arranged on a baking-pan. 

WEAVING. 

1. Putin three stripes of one color and three of an- 
other. 

2. Take one stripe of one color and two of another. 

3. Take two of one and three of another. 

4. Let the child weave a mat as he likes. 

5. Choose stripes of one color. 

First line— Weave two up, one down. 

Second line—One down, two up. 

Third line—One up, one down, two up (one down, 
two up, etc.). 

Fourth line—Like first. 

6. Three up, three down. 

One up, one down. 

Three up, three down. 

Three down, three up. 

One down, one up. 

Three down, three up.—(Repeat.) 
Many variations can be made from Nos. 5 and 6. A 
mistake will often produce a new pattern. 

DRAWING. 

Of cardboard make for yourself a series of geomet 
rical planes. 

Encourage your child to bring to his lesson things of 
special interest to him. Taese he may trace or draw. 
If he feels discouraged, Jet him find among your forms 
the form resembling his object. This he may trace and 
then add the characteristic details. 

A leaf might be repeated to formn a wreath as decora- 
tion for a dinner-plate. 

Lizards, turtles, or fish could be drawn as swimming 
in a tank with their families of little ones, thus leading 
the child to composition drawing. 

Some drawings may be pricked and outlined in 
worsted ; some may be filled in with cay, while others 
could serve as designs for flower-beds in the child’s 
garden. 

FoLpIne. 

1. Crease paper into four squares. Fold one edge to 
parallel crease ; fold opposite edge to meet this. Turn the 
paper over‘on the other side. Fold short edge to paral- 
lel crease ; fold opposite edge to meet this. The upper 
surface of your paper shows four small squares. Put 
one finger on each of three squares to hold them down. 
Put atother finger into the fourth little square and 
spread it out, changing it to a right isosceles triangle. 
The whole paper looks like an oil-can, tea-pot, etc. 

2. Spread out next square—a house. 

8. Four squares spread—a note-book. 

4. Place the note-book with four triangles uppermost 
on the table, double lengthwise—a catamaran. 

5. From note-book make a clock, two triangles at 
one end resembling a dial, those at opposite end serving 
as stand. 

6. Take note book. Turn the four triangles over on 
the opposite side of the paper. Half of one triangle 
must now be pushed into the half of next triangle. Do 
the same with triangles at opposite end—a corner 
bracket. 

7. For the next form draw out the triangles again ; 
turn the paper over; double lengthwise. The loose 
halves of the triangles are folded down for feet and ears, 
and one end is curled up for a tail—a pig. 

You will be able to invent for yourself many inter- 
mediate forms. 

SQUARE AND TRIANGULAR TABLETS, 

1. A cube may be modeled in clay, and with a fine 
wire or thread sliced into squares, and these again di- 
vided into triangles. 

2. Designs worked with the tablets may be drawn on 
paper and colored to resemble patchwork or parquetry 
flooring. 

3. Draw geometrical planes on a card, which tne 
child must cover with his tablets. These drawings 
must be done privately and accurately in order to be 
satisfactory. 

4. Ask the child to form a triangle with two, four, 
six, or more triangles ; to form a square with two, four, 
eight, or more triangles; to make squares of various 
sizes with square tablets. 

5. Some of these forms may be drawn on paper and 
cut up like puzzles. 

Rives. 

1. Spin the rings on the table. 

2. Twirl them on a stick. 

3. Take several rings of one size and ring them while 
singing. 

4. Set a table, using the rings as plates. 

5. See what animals can be made with rings and half- 
rings—a spider, a bee, a frog, etc, 

6. What leaves or flowers, 





7. What objects, 





8. What designs. All can be copied or traced in 
drawing. 

SEEDs. 

1. Mix several kinds of seeds, and let the child assort 
them, ‘‘ like Cinderella.” 

2. Let the child put them in water and see them 
sprout. 

3. Plant some, 

4. Place the seeds on outline drawings. 

Sticks. 

1. Given the child a limited number, not more than 
ten, ask him to let ‘‘ these little soldiers” march two by 
two, three by three, etc., to draw their pictures. 

2. Lead the child to find out for himself in how many 
ways these soldiers can stand—one by himself and nine 
all together ; two here, five there, and three in another 
place, etc. Let him draw each figure and keep it as a 
reference. When he thinks he has found out a new 
way, let him compare it with his drawing. 

3. Give him little sums in arithmetic, somewhat like 
this : ‘‘ I give you one lemon stick, here are two more, 
and three more; how many have you? I give ten fish- 
ing-poles ; I take away four ; how many have you ?” 

The child must handle and look at the sticks. He 
may not guess, and ought not to think out, the answers. 
He must see and feel at this age. 

The child in his turn must give lessons. 

Do not fatigue him. A two-minute lesson is suffi- 
cient ; then fall back into your most leisurely, playful 
way. ‘‘ Now we will do just as we please. Let us each 
have something real pretty. Don’t look. I'll surprise 
you, and you must surprise me. Let us work very 
hard.” 

Stories, songs, and games must enliven and connect 
the child's work. They must make him conscious of 
the phenomena of nature. Jack Frost, who is so busy 
breaking up stones into fine earth to serve as breakfast, 
dinner, and supper for the flowers, when they come ; 
Mr. Wind, who dries our clothes and makes our kites 
fly, who brings us the rain-clouds when we need them, 
and sweeps all the world ‘ike a big house-cleaner, leav- 
ing the air pure and sweet ; and the merry Sunshine— 
each has his own story. 

Much depends on the interpretation. It is not in. 
different whether we think that the princess slept poorly 
because she was always finding fault and even a pea 
disturbed her, or whether we see in her the embodiment 
of a perfect woman, so susceptible’that she will instinct 
ively feel when the least thing is out of place. 








A JAPANESE FAIRY TALE. 


N eternal, unsatisfied longing man tiies to raise him- 

self from his narrow sphere. This effort finds its 
expression in manifold thoughtful sayings, and forms 
also the ground of numerous moralizing fairy tales com- 
mon to a)Jmost all Indo-Germanic folk. Generally, in 
these legends, a friendly higher power grants every wish 
of the discontented being; and, not obtaining what he 
wishes in the circleof insatiable desires, he reaches again 
the point from which he started ; usually considering 
himself then doubly unhapry. In some tales, however, 
the hero then comprehends the nothingness of his en 
deavors, and contents himself thenceforth unquestion- 
ingly with the lot which a good fortune has appointed 
him. The Japanese have a very beautiful fairy tale of 
this kind ; probably it originated in India, and with the 
religion of Buddha found its way to the island in far 
eastern Asia. Thestory is given in German by Professor 
Braun in his recently published collection of Japanese 
fairy tales, and runs thus : 

A poor stonecutter lived well contented with his lot, 
although his work was hard and his earningssmall. He 
broke stones from the side of a high mountain, made 
them into door-sills and gravestones, and then sold them. 
The saying went that where he worked there lived a 
mighty spirit of the mountains, who sometimes appeared 
to men and helped them to prosper; but the stonecutter 
had, as yet, seen nothing of this spirit, and always shook 
his head when he heard him talked about. One day, as 
he delivered a stone at the house of a rich man, and saw 
how finely the rich live, and what a good time they have, 
be returned to his hard work withasigh. ‘ Were I 
only rich, I need not plague myself so, and could, like 
others, sleep on a bed with red silk curtains and gulden 
tassels.” Thereupon a voice sounded through the sir 
which said: ‘‘ Thy wish is fulfilled ; thou shalt be a rich 
man !” and when he reached home, the spirit of the 
mountain had changed his hut into a stately and luxu 
rious mansion. He entered and made himself at ease. 
But one day when the sun was so hot he dare not vent- 
ure out, he saw a gorgeous procession pass by. In the 
midst of a group of brilliant knights a costly litter was 
borne by liveried servants, and in the litter sat a prince, 
over whose head was held a changeable gold umbrella, 
that the rays of the sun might not strike him. Discon 
tented, the former stonecutter looked after the prsces- 
sion, and, as it disappeared from sight, he cried out: 
‘Oh, would I were a prince! then I could be carried 
thus, and havea golden umbrella to protect me from the 
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raysofthesun.” As he uttered the words, there sounded 
again the voice of the spirit of the mountain, ‘‘ Thy wish 
is accomplished ; thou shalt be a prince!” And now he 
was aprince. Many riders preceded his litter, and as 
many followed him ; he had honor, splendor, and riches 
abundantly; in fact, all that he desfred, and, of course, the 
golden umbrella with which to protect himself. Neverthe 
less, he was not contented ; he continually looked about, 
and sought wherewith he could make his condition still 
pleasanter ; and as he saw how the mighty sun burned 
all around him, and in his rays the grass dried up, and 
even his own face, in spite of the golden umbrella, 
turned from the heat of the sun a deeper brown, his life 
pleased him no longer, and, angrily, he cried : ‘‘ The sun 
is mightier than] ; I would like to be the sun.” Again 
spoke the spirit of the mountain: ‘‘ Thy wish is given 
thee; thou shalt be the sun,” so he was the sun, and 
scorched the grass of the earth, and the skin of the 
princes. But, as he saw that the clouds placed 
themselves protectingly between him and the earth, 
he acknowledged the clouds as mightier, and was 
now, with the spirit’s help, changed to clouds. He re- 
ceived the beams of the sun, and let the earth grow green 
and bloom, and then, to show his power still more, he 
sent the rain down for days and weeks. Streams and 
rivers swelled, dams and dikes broke, and al] the fields 
were devastated. Only the rock stood tranquil and 
looked scoffingly at the powerless floods ; all this con- 
fusion troubled him not, and of not even a little bit of 
his hard stone could the raging element rob him. The 
cloud cried, ‘‘ What! The rock is stronger than I? 
No one shall be mightier than I ; and, therefore, I should 
wish to be the rock.” The spirit fulfilled his wish. Be- 
come rock, grown strong and fast together with the 
earth, he needed not to trouble himself about the bluster- 
ing of the elements. However, one day he heard a 
remarkable sound at his feet, and, as he sought for the 
cause, he saw an insignificant stonecutter, who drove 
iron wedges in his stone and loosened great pieces which 
fell thundering to the earth. As he saw this, he cried 
out, exasperated : ‘‘So a little human being is mightier 
than I, the strong rock? ‘I'hat shall not be ; then will I 
rather be a man.” The voice of the great spirit resound- 
ing anew, there he was, the stonecutter of the old time. 
By the sweat of his brow he earned his scanty bread, 
but he was therewith content, and never desired another 
position in life than that which had been his from 
earliest youth, and, as he fostered no more presumptuous 
wishes, and demanded nothing further from Fortune, 
he also never heard again the voice of the great spirit of 
the mountain. ACP 


WHAT MAY JUSTLY BE DEMANDED OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


RECENT number of the ‘‘ Andover Review” 

contained an article by Mr. 8. T. Dutton, of New 
Haven, Conn., of great interest both on account of the 
subject and of its treatment. 

What the public schools should give and what they 
do give are very far apart, but the chasm is being 
bridged by the demands made for industrial training, 
and the larger conception of what education is, that has 
seized the minds of many thoughtful but puzzled 
fathers and mothers, As Mr. Dutton puts it, children 
should study things rather than abstract ideas, the train- 
ing of the eye and the hand ina great variety of indus- 
trial and artistic occupations ; nothing should enter the 
school life which represses the natural interest and en- 
thusiasm of the child or impairs his physical and moral 
powers ; the end of education should be the generation 
of power rather than the acquisition of knowledge. 

The observer knows that the school is the oaly place 
in which a large minority of children receive training 
of any description. These children are born to a great 
extent without moral perceptions. The only ideas they 
have of right or wrong are the standards that exist in 
their own homes. Of the possibility of teaching morals 
in the public school Mr. Dutton says : 

‘‘In answer to the question, How can morals be 
taught ? I would say that the personal character and 
example of the teacher are of first consequence. He 
must have insight, with somewhat of the missionary 
spirit. Character begets character, and nothing else 
will doit. The force of habit, which is fundamental in 
all action, whether mental, moral, or physical, must be 
thoughtfully recognized. Things rightly done and 
repeatedly done lead to the automatic doing, and help to 
lay the foundations of good conduct. This is the only 
true method of training the will, and is a most economic 
element in child culture. The cardinal lessons of punct- 
uality, promptness, cleanliness, silence, industry, self- 
control, attention, and application are what a good 
school should make habitual in every individual child. 
It is fair to demand that the teacher seek these desirable 
ends not for the sake of a perfect system, but for the 
sake of a perfect character. Thus there may be rhythm 
and harmony without weariness and drudgery. Right 
motives must be encouraged. Ambition, energy, and 
hope, if they are te be potent in after life, must be zeal- 











ously fostered in school. The way in which a few 
teachers crush out these most promising tokens of future 
strength deserves constant and vigorous protest. 

‘‘The marking system, a relic and reminder of ancient 
methods, is gradually yielding to better incentives to 
study. What a pupil is forced to do, or is hired to do, 
adds little to his self-reliant character. To build up and 
strengthen the forces within the child is the highest art 
in moral training. 

‘* Abstract and itinerant gossip about right and wrong 
in the schoolroom creates a distaste for morality. Moral 
lessons clothed in concrete form may be given in such a 
way as to interest and impress the child. For this pur- 
pose studies of character as illustrated in the lives of 
eminent statesmen, warriors, and authors are most use- 
ful. Such Jessons, while opening the richest stores of 
historical knowledge, quicken the moral instincts of 
the pupil, kindle his patriotism, and fire him with noble 
ambition. The lives of such men as Washington, 
Franklin, Lafayette, Lincoln, and Garfield afford limit 
less Opportunity to impress lessons of honor, fidelity, 
and heroism. The study of noble sentiments *signifi- 
cant events, and the results of human experience em- 
balmed in masterpieces of literature is another means of 
sheping character. To memorize selections which em- 
body noble Christian sentiment is to plant good seed iu 
the mind and heart. In all such studies the higher 
strata of thought are awakened, purity of expression and 
literary taste are cultivated. What is done with mani- 
fest pleasure and profit in so many schools should, by 
popular demand, be made a universal practice. But 
there should be no exclusiveness in moral training. The 
whole school life should be moral in tone and tendency. 
Reverence to God and respect for man, frankness and 
truthfulness, accuracy of speech and courtesy of manner, 
should be diligently sought by the teacher. The neces- 
sity of the times demands that children be fortified 
against the prevailing national vices. The evil effects 
of tobacco and the horrors of drunkenness should be 
heralded loudly and frequently without fear or favor. 

“Schools, by common consent, are usually opened by 
acts of devotion and worship. Demand that this wor- 
skip be rendered in spirit and in truth, and not become 
a mockery and a sham through the conventional indif- 
ference of everybody who ought to guard the religious 
life of his children. 

‘In thus making moral training the first thing to be 
justly demanded of the schools, I am regarding charac 
ter not only as the most important end, but also as a 
basis for that higher religious teaching which it is the 
oftice of the church to give. Unless these foundations 
are laid in the family or in the school, what is the church 
of the future to do? Most of the preaching heard in 
our churches seems to assume that such foundations are 
laid somewhere ; and, comparing the amount of time 

spent in the day-schoo] with that spent in the Sunday- 
school, we can easily decide where the most influence is 
exerted. Let the Christian world, then, while enforc- 
ing its demand for a sound moral training, lend its active 
aid and sympathy to the efforts of the schools in this 
direction.” 

Many of the poor results gained are attributed to the 
individual teacher which are the faults of the system. 
Parents frequently hold teachers responsible for the de- 
fects that are the result of ignorance on the part of school 
boards and poorly devised schoolhouses, whose want of 
ventilation and comfort are due to the penuriousness of 
the taxpayers. On this side of the question Mr. Dutton 
very wisely says: ‘‘The thing above all others to be 
desired is that intelligent and well-disposed taxpayers 
inform themselves as to the conditions under which 
teachers of some public schools are obliged to work, and 
see what difficulties are encountered. If possible, let 
criticism be directed against a specific class of abuses for 
which particular persons are respoasible. It is not fair 
to assume that the evils existing in a particular school, 
or in the schools of any town, are universal. No 
preacher or doctor wants to be held responsible for the 
sins of his neighbor—no more does the teacher. Let 
every one bear his own burden.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi 
cations cannot be noticed, } 


Some suggestions respecting cold-water bathing recently 
made in this column evoked questioning from some skepti- 
cal correspondents respecting the utility of the practice, and 
a recent writer in the ‘‘ Congregationalist’’ attacked the 
cold-water bath from a medical point of view, as not only 
needless but absolutely dangerous to health. Moderation 
in all things is desirable, even in the use of cold water. 
Cold-water bathing may prove beneficial or injurious ; much 
depends upon the method, and still more upon the person 
who practices it. What is oue man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, and no one, not even a medical expert, can safely 
take his own experience as a standard by which to gauge 
the experience of others. A recent writer in the British 
‘*Medical Journal” thus Jays down a sound principle, by 
the application of which each person may judge for himself 
whether a cold bath is for him healthful or not : 





“‘ There are those whom a cold bath will injure instead of 
invigorate. The readiest test of benefit is the glow of free 
surface-circulation, or at least the absence of any decided 
chill after immersion. Some do not experience this. 
Among these are the subjects of heart weakness, arising 
from whatever cause ; it may be consequent on organic dis 
ease of the heart, on old gout or rheumatism, or on over 
work and underfeeding, in which case it is a part of a general 
debility. . . . All personsin health and of average strength 
may use acold bath daily, in summer at least In winter 
we have mornings of extreme frost, which try the strongest 
constitution. Only the strongest are likely to benefit by a 
plunge on these occasions. Fortunately, with us they are 
rather the exception than the rule; and for the most part, 
individuals of moderate powers and free from disease may 
carry the cleanly practice of summer through the winter 
months. A word on the bath itself. Those who take to it 
should begin in summer, not winter, and so become gradu- 
ally accustomed to its lowest temperature. No one should 
linger over it; three or four minutes are ample. After im- 
mersion, the body should be quickly and well dried and 
rubbed before dressing. Light gymnastic or dumb-bell or 
club exercise may occupy the next few minutes, the clothes 
being partly on if the weather be cold, and breakfast, or a 
cup of warm tea or coffee, should shortly foilow, to prevent 
chilling.”’ 

The thoughtful reader will reflect that in our American 
winters mornings of extreme frost are rather the rale than 
the exception, and will not attempt to introduce the English 
habit of a cold bath in winter into our very different climate, 
unless not only the room in which the bath is taken is well 
warmed, but the entire house also ; otherwise the necessity 
laid upon the body to not merely react against the cold bath, 
but to keep up the reaction against a cold atmosphere, is 
almost certain to prove too much for its powers, and to try 
them injuriously. 


At this commencement season of the year probably a 
score of orators have remarked to their audiences, in com- 
nection with addresses bearing upon woman’s education, 
that the noblest office a woman can fill is that of wife and 
mother. This remark continues to be profound, though it 
has ceased to be original ; it is perhaps desirable to repeat 
it once a year, for liturgical forms have their benefits, and 
as every year witnesses the graduation of a new class of 
girls, it may be well enough to reiterate a lesson which is old 
to pupils who are new. But we respectfully suggest, for 
the benefit of next year’s orators, that it would be quite as 
profound and considerably more original to remark that 
the noblest office which a man can fill is that of husband 
and father. The boys need education for home life no less 
truly than the girls; if a woman ought to know how to cook 
a beefsteak without burning it to a cinder, a man ought to 
know how to drive a nail without pounding his fingers or 
splitting the board. Woman ought not, either, to have a 
monopoly of the domestic virtues, and love and self-denial 
are manly as well as womanly attributes. The principle is 
capable of a widely extended application. The father who 
lets his sons grow up to scoff at their mother and to tease 
and hector their sisters is fitting them to make a wretched 
travesty of a home when they are old enough to have one 
of their own ; while he who trains his boys to respect their 
mother, and to defend chivalrously their sisters from the 
vexations and annoyances of life, is training them to be 
founders of homes, and the founders of homes are the true 
founders of the nation. A good brother or son will makea 
good husband and father, and that is quite as high an office 
as that of wife and mother, though one far less honored in 
public estimation, because far less honored, ordinarily, in 
the filling of it. 


Malodorous cisterns are a common experience, especially 
during summer months, and still more espeeially when filled 
by spring and early summer rains. Whatever may be the 
chemistry of the cause, the remedy is very simple. Violent 
and thorough agitation of tae entire contents of the cistern, 
continued, say, half an hour, and repeated weekly during the 
warm season, is a sure cure. A cord and bucket, with a 
weight attached to sink the bucket, are the best implements, 
Let the bucket sink to the bottom, then draw it repeatedly 
to and above the surface, and repeat the operation in quick 
succession until the water is thoroughly aerated, and the 
trouble will have disappeared. Ww. 


In reply to the request for a good muffin receipt (is it pos- 
sible that Boston doesn’t know how to construct a muffin ?) 
I give you one which has been in use for ten years, and only 
this morning yielded an excellent breakfast dish: One 
quart of milk, flour enough to make a thick batter, one 
yeast-cake, a little salt ; let it stand torise over night. In 
the morning add twoeggs, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg. Bake in rings half full (which come for the purpose), 
ona griddle. Eat with butter and sagar. Maaair C. 

(Boston is always ready to learn a better way.—Eb.) 


Will some one tell me how to deaden the walls of a room so 
as to make it as quiet as possible? Not to go into particulars, it 
is necessary for me to have my house and place of business 
connected, and we cannot find any way within the limits of my 
purse to arrange the rooms except in such a way as to bring one 
or two of them into a noisy part of the building. There is no 
machinery about the place, but there will be heavy treading, 
hammering, ete. I should be glad if any one who has had expe- 
rience in deadening walls will give me the benefit of it. 

A. W. 





A breakfast or tea dish charming to the eye, delicious t« 
the taste, nourishing, and economical, is not to be found 
every day. When, therefore, such a one was placed before 
us, we hastened, after partaking of it with relish, to learn 
the method of its concoction for the benefit of the Chris- 
tian Union family, We should add to the receipt kindly 
given by our hostess the suggestion that it be served, as was 
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hers, on a square dish, and that the slices of toast be evenly 
cut: 

One tablespoonful butter, two teaspoonfuls of flour; 
braid together, with sait and pepper to taste, in a saucepan, 
and when thoroughly mixed and hot, add one cup of milk 
slowly as it thickens. Three hard-boiled eggs—cut whites 
of eggs in small pieces, and add to the dressing; pour this 
over slices of toast, arranged on a platter, and strain yolks 
through a colander, over the top. 


Could any of your readers tell me where to find in printa 
poem entitled “The Bivcuac of the Dead,” and written during the 


Mexican war by Colonel Theodore O'Hara, extracts from which 
appear on iron tablets in the National eemetery at Arlington? 
A. H. B. 


Our Youna Fotks. 
HOW THE SKIFFS CAME AND WENT. 


By Marruew Wuite, Jr. 
HE carriage had just driven off to the station. 
Helen stood on the stoop and watched for the last 
glimpse of the wheels as they turned into the avenue at 
the corner, then drew her younger brother into the house 
with her, and put the chain on the front door. 

*Doesn’t it seem queer to be left alone this way ?’ 
remarked ten-year-old Gardiner, as they went upstairs 
to the sitting-room. 

But Helen was too busy thinking to make any reply. 
Everything had come about so suddenly that till now 
she had not fully realized the position in which she 
would be placed by the absence of her aunt and brother 
Roy. Mr. and Mrs. Delman were in Florida, and since 
their departure the household had been under the care 
of Aunt Harriet, and now she had just been summoned 
to her home in Lynn, by news of the serious illness of 
her only brother. Her usually strong nerves had been 
so unstrung by the tidings that Roy’s escort was deemed 
a necessity, and as he could not get back before the next 
evening, Helen and Gardy must meantime be left alone 
in the house with Ellen. 

Ellen was the cook. She had been with them not 
quite three weeks, and during the first fortnight of that 
period had quarreled so persistently with the waitress 
that the latter had finally fled in terror. 

Aside from this propensity she seemed to be an ex 
cellent servant, ‘‘ with only a streak of queerness about 
her,” as Roy put it. 

The brief spring vacation at the schools hed just be- 
gun, and Helen ana her brothers had anticipated mak- 
ing many pleasant little excursions in and around New 
York—of which city they had but lately become resi- 
dents—during the holidays. 

“1 wonder how long Aunt Harriet will be kept 
away,” thought Helen, as she recalled these plans. 

‘*Miss Helen, ’m,” here spoke up a deep voice in the 
doorway, ‘‘ what’s ordered for dinner ?” 

Helen started. She had forgotten that her aunt had 
not yet been to market when the telegram came, and 
that she herself must be housekeeper now. 

‘‘T'll be downstairs in a f2w minutes, Ellen,” she 
said, after an instant. She wanted an opportunity to 
‘*think up” on this new subject, in which neither her 
knowledge of French conjugations nor her ability to 
find certain unknown algebraic quantities would be of 
the least assistance to her. 

“Yes, ’m,” returned Ellen, and noiselessly disap- 
peared. 

‘*She comes on you like a ghost, something,” re- 
marked the small brother, adding: ‘“ And, oh, Helen ! 
let’s have chicken for dinner, so we can break a wish- 
bone !” 

‘*Bless you for that, Gardy !” exclaimed his sister, 
eagerly catching at the suggestion ; for beef, mutton, 
veal, and fish had all been of a jumble in her brain. 

** When’s Miss Delman comin’ back ?” inquired Ellen, 
when Helen appeared in the kitchen, note-book in hand. 

** We don’t know yet. Do you want any groceries ?” 

“No,’m. And won’t Mr. Roy be home to-night ?” 

‘*No. How about vegetables ?” 

‘* We're out of potatoes. An’, shure, will yez be all 
alone here thin ?” 

‘* Only till to-morrow,” and Helen hurried upstairs, 
half-nervously laughing to herself, ‘‘ I do believe she’s 
afraid |” 

However, she said nothing of this to Gardy, and the 
two had quite a merry time of it marketing, and as she 
felt that they ought not to go out, while her aunt was 
away, any Oftener than was necessary, she spent the 
afternoon in trying to keep her brother amused indoors. 
They played half adozen games of Consequences, in 
which Ellen and the butcher boy figured prominently ; 
drew countless wonderful pigs with their eyes shut ; 
and were in the midst of a round at Authors, when the 
cook once more appeared, in her quiet, solemn fashion, 
and beckoned Helen into the hall. 

‘‘ What did she want ?” asked Gardy, when his sister 
came back to take her purse from a drawer in the writ- 
ing-desk. 

‘‘ Her wages for the time she’s been here,” answered 
Helen, counting out some bills. ‘‘ She’s going to leave.” 





‘‘ What for ?” demanded the boy, dropping his hand- 
ful of cards in his astonishment. 

Helen did not reply until she had given the woman 
her money, watched her and her big bag out of sight 
down the stairs, and then heard the front door slam be- 
hind them. Gardy, meanwhile, had run to the window, 
and when he turned away again, his sister's only re- 
sponse was: ‘‘I’m glad she’s gone. She ds queer, as 
Roy says.” 

“‘ But didn't she tell you any reasen for going ?” per- 
sisted the boy. 

‘“No. She just asked for what was due her, and 
said she was going home. And now, till Ican get an- 
other cook, we’ll have to picnic as best we can.” 

‘Oh, that’ll be fun!” broke out Gardy. ‘‘ We can 
have ice-cream for dinner to-morrow, for one thing. 
You can buy that already made, so there won't be any 
trouble cooking it.” 

Helen laughed as she proposed that they go down- 
stairs and see about that night’s supper before they 
planned for the next day’s dinner. Luckily, she knew 
how to €cald tea, and that, together with bread and but- 
ter and someslices of cold chicken, contributed to make 
a success of the first meal under the “‘ picnic reign” of 
things. Gardy set the table, and wiped the dishes after- 
wards, and at nine o’clock both he and Helen were tired 
enough to lock up the house to the last bolt and go to 
bed. 

‘‘ Besides,” said the young housekeeper, ‘‘ we must 
be up early, Gardy, to let the milkman and the baker 
in.” 

Breakfast was not as satisfactory as supper had been. 
Helen forgot about using an egg to clear the coffee; 
the oatmeal was scorched ; and, worst of all, Gardy broke 
the pretty china butter-dish as he was drying it. His 
sister could not find it in her head to scold him, for he 
had been trying so hard to help. Besides, she was busy 
wondering what they were to do for dinner. She had 
never cooked a piece of meat in her life, and, therefore, 
when the breakfast things had all been put away, she 
sat down to look over the ‘‘ cook” adverti3zements in the 
morning paper. 

But the length of the list appalled her. She certainly 
could not call at every address given ; and, besides, how 
could both she and Gardy go out when ‘here was no- 
body in the house to let them in again? For Roy had 
taken the latch-key with him. 

“And I don’t like the idea of leaving Gardy here 
alone. I know I wouldn’t care to send him and stay 
myself.” 

The situation was indeed a perplexing one, and at 
last Helen decided that she would try to get along as 
best she could by herself until Roy came back. 

‘‘Then we'll advertise for two girls,” she resolved, as 
she went upstairs to dust her room. 

The morning wore on, Gardy was whistling over a 
toy steamboat he was making, the sun poured in brightly 
through the windows, and Helen was cheerfully plan- 
ning a “‘ picnic” dinner of chicken bones and crackers, 
when the front-door bell rang. 

** You'll have to go, Gardy,”’ she called out over the 
banisters. ‘‘I guess it’s only a package Aunt Harriet’s 
been expecting.” 

But the next minute she heard Jadies’ voices in the 
hall below. 

‘*Callers!” she exclaimed, under her breath, and 
hurriedly retreated to her room. to lay aside her apron 
and brush back some straying locks of hair. 

Then she turned to meet her brother, who announced, 
with the gravity of a butler, that the Skiffs from Hobey- 
ville wanted to see her. 

‘But I don’t know any Skiffs,” replied Helen, beck- 
oning Gardy inside and closing the door. ‘‘ Did they 
ask for me ?” 

‘‘No, not first off. They wanted to see mamma, and 
when I told ’em she wasn’t home, they asked if she’d be 
in soon. I said in about two or three weeks, and then 
they kind of laughed, and asked if anybody was in they 
could see. I told ’em Mrs. Delman’s daughter was up- 
stairs, and they sald she’d do. Wonder who they 
tcought I was ?” 

“The ‘ buttons,’ maybe,” laughed Helen, for Gardy 
went toa military school. ‘ But, quick, tell me what 
they look like.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t notice ’speclally. Only one’s old, ani 
another's young, and an—” 

‘Why, Gardy,” broke in his sister, ‘‘ how many are 
there of them ?” 

‘Three ; I thought I’d told you that. And, oh, yes, 
I did notice something else! They've got two satchels 
with them.” 

“Satchels ?” echoed Helen, with almost as much 
consternation in her voice as if he had said dyna- 
mite. 

“Do you think they’ve come to—to stay ?” she went 
on, looking so blank at the mere thought of such a possi- 
bility that Gardy endeavored to allay her fears by re- 
marking that they might be only on their way some- 
where else. 

“Then you stay where you can hear me call,” 





directed Helen, as, with a dreadful recollection of the 
chicken bones and crackers, she went down to the 
parlor. 

She found the cailers all seated in a row on one of the 
sofas, with a satchel on the floor at either end. 

“Oh, so you are Mrs. Delman’s—Cousin Elizabeth's 
daughter ?” 

It was the one in the middle who spoke. She was a 
middle-aged lady, plain looking and plainly dressed, 
but with ‘‘ good-heartedness” written all over her face ; 
and Helen did wish she knew what to say to make her 
feel at ease. But she could think of nothing but, ‘' Yes, 
I’m Helen,” and then she stood silent, waiting to have 
the two other ladies introduced to her. The younger 
of them, who appeared to be about twenty, and who 
wore a sealskin sack and an overtrimmed bonnet, 
now whispered something to the lady who had already 
spoken. The latter then rose and began again, point- 
ing with her finger as she said: ‘‘This is my daughter 
Bessie, and this is Cousin Sophronia. She’s dretful 
deaf, so you'll have to holler.” 

At this Helen wanted to laugh, but remembering that 
she was at present responsible for the reputation of the 
family, she only smiled as she shook the green-gloved 
hand of Miss Bessie and the mittened one of ‘‘ Cousin 
Sophronia.” 

Then they all sat down again, and nobody seemed to 
know whose turn it was to speak next. 

This silence wasjdreadful to Helen, but, without know 
ing the nature of her callers’ errand, how could she 
break it? Still she was determined to say something, 
and as her glance rested for an instant on one of the 
bags, she inquired eagerly: ‘‘ Are you going to be in 
the city long ?” 

She at once discovered the mistake she had made 
when Bessie’s mother replied: ‘‘ We laid out to stop 
overnight with you.” 


Nevertheless, she had broken the ice. for, after a 


second’s pause, Mrs, Skiff continued : ‘‘ You see, this {s 
how it come about. Bessie and me and Sophronia bere 
started from home this mornin’ to visit friends up in 
York State. We hadn’t only so much time to ketch the 
other train after we got in from Hobeyville, you know. 
Bessie, she would walk slow, so’s to look in the store 
windows comin’ along ; so the upshot was, we got left. 
There didn’t seem to be no otber train to Winbeck till 
to-morrer, and we was a-standin’ there in the deepot, 
wonderin’ what we'd better do—for I don’t know nothin’ 
‘bout the hotels here—when I remembered all of a s.ad- 
dent about your mother. She was my first husband’s 
second cousin, and I hadn’t never seen very much of her, 
but I’d heard she’d married a Gardner De}man and was 
a-livin’ in the city here. So we just stepped into adrug 
store and I got a dictionary—” 

‘‘ Directory, mother,” whispered Bessie. 

‘‘ Directory, then,” went on Mrs. Skiff, ‘‘and we 
found out the number, and after askin’ ever so many 
policemen, we found the house. There, I’m all out of 
breath! But how zs your mother, child ?” 

‘‘Not very well; shes gone to Florida with papa,” 
replied Helen, at the same time asking herself : ‘‘ What 
shall Ido? I’m not sure about making anything, unless 
it’s tea, and perhaps fried potatoes, and you can’t have 
cold meat unless it’s been hot first. Oh, dear! it’s too 
provoking—and such an imposition, too! And only 
first husband’s second cousin !” 

Helen had half a mind to call up all her dignity and 
inform the Skiffs from Hobeyville that she knew about 
hotels, and that she could commend an excellent one 
just around the corner, when her glance happened to 
fall upon the face of ‘‘ Cousin Sophronia.” 

The poor old Jady looked utterly worn out, what with 
the early start, the novelty of traveling, and the excite- 
ment of missing connections. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these” flashed into 
Helen’s mind, and in an instant she was screaming out 
to the deaf cousin an invitation to go upstairs and lie 
down. 

‘“Yes, Sophronia, do go ; you must be dretful tired,” 
added Mrs. Skiff, with a grateful look at Helen. 

Gardy was called down to carry up the bags, and on 
being introduced as ‘‘my brother,” put his heels to- 
gether and bowed with military precision. Helen 
showed ‘‘ Cousin Sophronia” and Mrs. Skiff to her 
mother’s room, conducted Miss Bessie to her own, aud 
then, as soon as she could escape from the latter’s volu- 
bility, hurried down to face the problem of getting din 
ner. 

In the dining-room she found Gardy rolling about on 
the sofa in quite an alarming state of mirth. 

‘Ob, my,” he gasped, ‘‘and they’re really going to 
make us @ visit! Won’t Roy be pretty well astonished 
to find us with a house full of company ?” 

‘Quick, Gardy, stop joking about it, and help me 
with the dinner,’ commanded Helen. ‘ If I can only 
get through with that, perhaps I can manage to hire a 
girl before supper-time. Now put on your cap and 
come down to the kitchen with me ; I’ll see what’s here, 
and send you out for the things we need.” 

‘“ Can’t I buy some of that ice-cream that comes in 
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paper boxes?” suggested Gardy ; ‘‘ and cream-cakes, and 
—and preserved plum jam ?” 

‘“Why, yes, of course you can,” answered his sister, 
opening her purse, with a look of relief. ‘‘ We'll call it 
Innch, and not have dinner till Roy comes to-night. 
There’s just about chicken enough for the three visitors, 
so you must remember and not ask for any. I'll give 
you extra ‘helps’ of ice-cream to make up for it.” 

Then Helen wrote out a memorandum for him, gave 
him the money, and, three minutes after he had gone, 
discovered that there was not an egg in the house. 

‘* And I ‘meant to have some soft-boiled ones!” she 
sighed. ‘‘That would have made one hot dish, any- 
way.” 

aie she endeavored to console herself by the 
recollection that the tea would be hot, and that a good 
strong cup of it would certainly be appreciated by tired 
travelers. Asshe put more water in the Kettle she heard 
somebody moving about upstairs. 

‘* Bessie looking for me, I suppose,” she thought. 
‘I’ve half a mind to call ber down and ask her if she 
knows how to fry potatoes and have both sides alike. 
But, no, 1’1] just be independent for lunch, and see what 
I can do by myself,” and, having got the tea under way, 
Helen presently went upstairs to set the table. 

To her surprise she did not see any of her visitors 
about, and therefore concluded that the noise she had 
heard must have been next door, 

‘‘ They’re tired enough to stay in their rooms till I call 
them,” Helen decided. 

She was very glad that she would thus have an oppor- 
tunity of attending to her housekeeping without being 
obliged to entertain her guests at the same time. So 
she put on the pretty buff table-cloth and the best china, 
resolved that what was in her power to doshe would 
do well. 

‘I wonder how many girls they think we keep ?” 
she laughed to herself as she hurried out to open the 
door for Gardy. 

She found him scampering down the steps again 
after a package that had slipped out from under his 
arm, 

‘« It’s only the cream-cakes !” he cried, as he recovered 
it on the verge of the gutter. 

‘“« And, I say,” he added, when he had deposited the 
two-quart paper box on the sideboard, ‘‘ can’t we have 
dessert first, and the chicken and things afterwards ? 
I’m afraid the ice-cream ’!] melt.” 

‘‘T'll put them all on the table at once,” answered 
Helen, as she flew down to the kitchen to see if the fire 
needed any attention. 

Alas ! it was almost out ; the kettle hadn’t hoiled, and 
there was nota lump of coal left in either of the scut- 
tles ! 

‘*Who’s to go down in the cellar and get more ?” 
sighed the disheartened cook. ‘‘ And yet I must have 
tea. A scuttle’s heavy even when it’s empty ; but per- 
haps we could bring up enough in a basket to—” 

“ They’ve gone !” almost shrieked Gardy, bursting in 
at this minute, waving a scrap of paper in his hand. + 

‘‘Gone—where ?” murmured Helen, faintly, nearly 
sitting down on the range in her surprise. 

‘On to Winbeck,” continued the excited boy, point- 
ing to the piece of paper. ‘‘ Read this ; I found it stuck 
up with a pin in one of the parlor curtains. Did you 
ever hear of anything so funny ?” 

Helen took the paper, which was one of the memoran- 
dum leaves torn from a pocket diary, and read as fol- 
lows : 


We have looked all over for you, but can’t find you. 
We must go back to the depot right away, to catch the 
train for Winbeck. Mother didn’t see it said p.a. when 
she looked before, and so we thought wecouldn’t get on 
till morning. I’ve forgotten your name, but will say 
good-by, and come see us in Hobeyville. 


Bessig G. SKIFF. 


“No, I never did hear of anything so absurd !” ex- 
claimed Helen, when she had read the precious bit of 
paper through a second time, to make sure that the re- 
sponsibility of giving a lunch party was taken off her 
hands. . 

Then she leaned back against the cold boiler and 
laughed until Gardy suddenly gave a shout of, “‘ Oh, 
the ice-cream’s melting !” and hurried her off upstairs to 
the dining-room. 

Here, at the table set for five, the two feasted royally 
on that cooling compound, French rolls, cream-cakes, 
jam, and cheese. 

‘“‘T’m afraid you'll be sick, Gardy,” Helen said, after- 
wards. 

But he wasn’t ; and when Roy came back that even- 
ing, bringing with him Aunt Harriet’s cousin Sarah as 
temporary housekeeper, it was indeed a merry company 
in which was told the story of the advent and exit of the 
Skiffs, from Hobeyville. 

The Delmans never saw or heard from them again ; 
but Helen is now taking lessons in practical cookery 
from _her aunt, 





THE STORY OF CYNTHIA. 


By Outve THORNE MILLER. 


N the front yard of the house [live in is a small ailan- 
thus tree. There must be an old root in that spot, 
for every summer comes up a fresh, vigorous stalk, 
with its beautiful long stems of leaves. Every year it is 
cut down, because it is too near the house, but it is gen- 
erally allowed to grow to be several feet high. 

On this small tree, last summer, I first saw Cynthia. 
It was evidently her home, for she walked about as 
though she owned the tree. She was a beauty, dressed 
in emerald green trimmed with orange color, with black 
tufts like little tassels all over her back. Her body was 
like a series of rings, placed side by side, and she had 
ten feet to getabouton. To besure, the wise men insist 
that these are not true feet, but soft, cushiony objects, 
which they call tubercles, with little spines in them by 
which she can hold on to the twigs and get about. 
However that may be, Cynthia used them for feet, and 
didn’t care in the least what they are called. 

Another strange thing about her : she breathed through 
hersides. All down her sides were little openings, look- 
ing almost exactly like tiny button-holes, and called 
spiracles. From these went all through her body ex- 
quisitely fine tubes, branching likea tree, and held open 
by a most wonderful spiral thread running the whole 
length of them. 

Well, after I became interested in Cynthia you may 
be sure I looked at her very often, and as she was no 
gadahout, but, having found anice, fresh ailanthus tree, 
was satisfied to stay there, I could always find her 
when I looked, eating away for dear life, for I must 
admit she seemed a little greedy ; and I saw some queer 
things, I assure you. 

For one thing, I saw her change her dress. She had 
stopped eating, and I knew something was the matter ; 
and then she seemed uneasy. She turned and twisted, 
and wriggled this way and that, and her skin looked 
dry and wrinkled. [ watched with interest, for I sus- 
pected what was the trouble—her dress was too tight. 

Sure enough : after awhile she succeeded in splitting 
it open, and in a few minutes she dragged herself out of 
the old dress, and proceeded to swell out and get as big 
as she could before the new skin, which was under the 
old, should grow hard and tough in the air. It was a 
curious sight, and she was a gay creature now, so bright 
and fresh in color, and so much bigger than before. 

This seemed to be her last change of dress, for before 
long she began to prepare for winter. I did not see her 
when she began operations, but when I noticed her she 
had selected a leaf near the end of one of the long leaf 
stems, and, having drawn it somewhat together side- 
ways, aud fastened it tightly with silk cords to the stem 
so that it would not fall off when dead, she was busily 
epinning her lovely silken house. 

From side to side she moved her busy head, and at 
each movement drew out a fine thread of silk of a silvery- 
yellowish color. Soon it covered her body like a lace 
veil ; but as she went on she was gradually hidden in 
her folds of silk, and when I next went to the tree Cyn 
thia was nowhere to be seen, and only the little tent on 
the green leaf swinging in the breeze was left to tell the 
tale. 

Now, thought J, Cynthia of course means to spend 
the winter in this snug home, and I mean to see her 
when she opens the door ; so I picke | the leaf stem and 
carried it to my room, where I set it up in an empty 
vase. The stem dried up, and the leaves withered and 
fell, except the leaf holding the house of silk. 

Every few days, all through winter, I looked at it, but 
it was still and lifeless. But one day in spring, about 
the firzt of May, a wonderful thing happened. Through 
the door of the cottage on the leaf came first a head, 
with large round eyes, then a pair of feet with tiny 
black claws on them, and at last a body. It was not 
nearly so big as Cynthia, and had a queer-looking mass 
of damp, crumpled stuff, which turned out to be a 
splendid pair of wings, or rather two pairs. 

What a change for Cynthia! From a caterpillar, 
crawling around on tubercles for legs, to a beautiful 
moth, with six true legs and « beautiful pair of wings ! 
A long time she sat cn the twig waving out her wings 
to dry them, and getting used to the air again ; and just 
when she was ready to fly off I’put her into a bird cage, 
so that I might have a good look at her. She crept up 
the wires till she reaehed the bit of tin on whieh the 
porch rests. Around this she clasped her arms and 
legs, and there she hung, and very funny she looked, 
with two little fur-covered paws crossed on the outside. 

Now { brought out my glass and looked at ber. Her 
body was covered with hair or fur of a greenish-olive 
color, with stripes and dots of silvery white. At the back 
of her head the fur was long enough to be called hair. 
She had a pair of exquisite feathery antennw on her 
head, and her legs and feet were covered with thick fur 
of the same colors, down to the very claws. Her wings 
were broad, of the same greenish color, with deep border 
of yellowish hairs mixed in, and stripes of pale lilac and 
black and white, All around the edge was beautiful 





fringe. At the upper corner of each front wing was a 
round dark spot, that looked like an eye. But the droll- 
est thing about her was a window in each wing; that fs 
a transparent spot shaped like a new moon, bordered 
with a broad edge of white. 

Now I began to look in the big books to see who 
Cynthia was, for up to this time I did not even know 
her name. I found it was Adiwus Cynthia, or Ailanthus 
Moth, for in the names of insects the family name 
comes first, as if we should say Brown Nellie, instead 
of Nellie Brown. 

Moreover, I discovered that she is a native of Japan, 
and was brought to this country—or some of her ances- 
tors were—with the idea of usiug the silk, for the stuff 
of which she weaves her tent is real silk, much like that 
made by the silkworm. It can be wound off like yarn 
from a ball if you know how to go to work at it. 

After I had looked at Cynthia as long as I wished, I 
opened the window, took off the bottom of the bird-cage, 
and shook her out into the air, and the last I saw of her 
she sat perched upon a maple tree waving her beaytiful 
wings in the breeze. 


A QUEER REPTILE —Did you ever see a Gavial ? No, 
I think not, unless you have been to India, and sat on 
the banks of the Ganges watching these voracious mon- 
ste’s as they lie in ambush, ready to devour the little 
children thrown into the river by thelr superstitious 
mothers, who believe that the Ganges is a god, and that 
he is pleased to receive such offerings. Well, let me tell 
you that the gavials are pleased, if the river is not, and 
that they lose no time in sefzing and devouring the poor 
little ones, who, decked with ribbons and crowned with 
flowers, are consigned to such acruel fate. Sometimes, 
too, aged and sick people are brought and laid on the 
banks of the river, tied hand and foot, so that they can- 
not escape, and left to be devoured by these huge rep- 
tiles. The gavial differs from the crocodile only in 
having the jaws narrower and longer, and the teeth 
smaller, but it is quite as ferocious, and commits terrible 
havoc among the natives who bathe in the rivers of 
India. There was one of these monsters who rendered 
himself quite famous by his frequent visits to the 
banks of the river in the immediate vicinity of a 
large indigo factory. He had at different times 
devoured more than a dozen of the workmen, until at 
length they ceased to put themselves in his power, and 
began to devise measures of revenge. For days and 
weeks they lay in ambush, but their cunning foe kept 
at respectful distance, evidently too wise to venture 
within reach of superior numbers. So all but one of 
the men retired, and he, after laying on the hank’ a 
young kid, hid himself in the branches of a large tam- 
arind tree, to wait the result. Ino Jess than an hour the 
gavial dragged himself lazily up the bank, and, looking 
cautiously about him, began to breaafast on the dainty 
fare set before him. He was not, however, allowed to 
finish his repsst, before he was pierced by the poisoned 
arrows that had been prepared for him, several striking 
directly into his eyes, and the one that proved most 
fatal in the very roof of his mouth, as he opened his 
huge jaws in rage and agony. After this he was easily 
dispatched, and the head, after being nicely prepared, 
was sent by an English officer to the British Museum, 
where itis still preserved. These monsters are hunted 
by the natives, not only from the fear of their depreda 
tions, but also on account of the booty frequently ob 
tained from their stomachs, which sometimes contain 
quite an assortment of gold and silver chains, bangles, 
anklets, and riogs, that have proved less easy of diges- 
tion than the fair owners of such trinkets, the victims 
of the gavial’s voracious propensities. —[Selected. 








NuRsERY WHEAT-FIELDs.—Here is a simple and 
pretty way of having a growing garden indoors to 
amuse and gladden the little ones. Cut a circle of card 
board, about three and a half inches in diameter and 
lay it in water to soak for a quarter of an hour. When 
sufficiently softened take it out and carefully fitit into a 
china saucer, smoothing it out well with the fingers 
dnd the bow] of a teaspoon, until all blisters have been 
removed. Lift it off with care and allow it to dry, after 
which give it one or two coats of shellac. Now cuta 
hole about half an inch in diameter in the center, and 
place the little cardboard saucer on top of a wine-glass. 
Cut a strip of common blotting-paper as wide as the 
distance from the bottom of the wine-glass to a point 
a little above the hole in the saucer. Of this con- 
struct a roll of sufficient thickness to fit tightly 
into the bole of the saucer, and fasten it there with 
sealing-wax. Sift a little half-moist garden mold 
and half fill the saucer ; plant an even layer of grains of 
wheat, cover thinly with mcld, then put ia another 
layer of wheat, cover with mold to the top, and smooth 
off the whole. Now pour water into the wine-glass and 
place the little bed on top, when the water will soak 
through the stem of blotting-paper and thoroughly 
moisten the mold. A pretty change is to plant cresses 
in the center.—[Babyhood, 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
BAALISM—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE history of Israel from the reign of Jeroboam to 
that of Omri, the father of Ahab, is a mournful 
succession of despotisms, assassinations, and revolutions. 
The nation through it all steadily goes from bad to worse. 
A change of rulers brings no amelioration to a people 
unless the people themselves are changed ; and the peo- 
ple of Israel, ministered to by the lowest of their popu- 
lation as priests, grow worse instead of better. At 
length a man of some force of character comes to the 
throne. He built cities, carried on vigorous wars, con- 
structed « palace of ivory, formed alliances with neigh- 
boring nations, restored the kingdom to something anal- 
ogous, atleast, to the magnificence it had attained under 
Solomon. And yet the name of Ahab has passed into 
history as a type of a bad king, and in the crypt conse- 
crated to the infamous dead the tomb of Jezebel, his 
wife, stands by the side of that of Catherine de Medici, 
Lucretia Borgia, and Mary, Queen of Scots. In entering 
upon the study of this life to-day it is indispensable that, 
at the outset, we get some correct idea of the nature of 
that pagan worship with which his name is indissolubly 
connected. For it is evident that the sacred writer re- 
gards this as the source of all his sin. He took to wife 
a pagan princess, he established a pagan worship and 
built a pagan temple ; this it was that provoked the Lord 
God of Israel toanger. Jeroboam had established image- 
worship, but the sacred calves were supposed to repre- 
sent the God who bought Israel out of Egypt. Abab 
took the next downward step; all resemblance of the 
worship of Jehovah was abandoned, and pagan worship 
took its place. What, then, is the radical difference be- 
tween pagan and Jewish worship? Is there any? It 
surely is not a difference between gods ; for whatever 
belief the ancient Jew may have entertained about lords 
many and gods many, we now believe with Paul that an 
idol is nothing in the world. Still less can it be in mere 
names and forms and phrases ; or the question whether 
he shall be called Jove or Jehovah, a difference not 
greater than between God and Dieu. We must look 
beneath names to the realities which they represent. 
And to understand at all the rea) significance of the 
story of Ahab and Elijah we must understand the two 
contrasted religions which they represented, and which 
are symbolized by the two words Baal and Jehovah. 
Baal and Ashtaroth represented respectively the sun and 
the moon, or the active and passive, or male and female, 
powers of nature. Thus the worship of Baal was essen- 
tially the worship of material nature, of the outward 
world. The calves were an outward representation of 
Jehovah, gross indeed, but still there was an active 
though constantly diminishing idea of a spiritual being 
in the background, for which they stood. In the intro- 
duction of Baal that idea disappeared altogether; Baal 
represented no one and nothing except nature. The 
spiritual had disappeared ; the material was enthroncd 
inits place. This is the essential characteristic of nearly 
all pagan worship. It isa deification of nature; and 
of nature as it embodies or represents two phenomena : 
power and productiveness. These are the two salient 
and significant facts in nature. These are the two facts 
which obtrude themselves on the attention and compel 
the wonder and sometimes the admiration and awe of 
the beholder. It is not necessary to illustrate either the 
marvelous forces or the equally marvelous fecundity of 
nature. They are the patent facts, the facts that strike 
the eye and compel the attention of the most careless be- 
holder. But nature does not present any moral quali- 
ties. Neither its powers nor its productiveness are self- 
restrained. It exercises neither temperance in iteelf, 
nor justice nor mercy toward others. It is a mere suc- 
cession of wonder-producing phenomena ; and the wor- 
ship of nature is never anything better than an ex- 
ercise of awe, oftener of fear, tending inevitably toward 
despotic power, and sometimes toward unbridled self- 
indulgence. The worship of mere almightiness is, at its 
best estate, only a craven submission of fear to power. 
It isfor this reason that pagan idols are, with rare ex- 
ceptions, horrible grotesques. The object is to strike 
terror, not to awake real reverence, still less to excite 
love. As to the worship of productiveness, the second 
characteristic feature of nature, in such a paper as this 
nothing can be said of it. The horrible and revolting 
rites to which it has led, the canonization of lust, the 
religiousness of self-indulgence, constitute one of the in- 
describable phenomena of human life; one of those 
facts of history concerning which the Apostle said, It 
is a shame even to speak of them. Nature-worship, in 
all its forms, has this essential character : it is either the 
self-submission of fear to power, or it is the excitation of 
indulgence by a contemplation of nature’s productivenes;. 
The God of the Hebrews, on the other hand, is never 
a nature-God. He is not power nor productiveness, 
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but righteousness and love. Heisa Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship} him in spirit and in truth. 
He does not symbolize nature, but he is himself symbol- 
ized by thespirit in man. In the first chapter of Gene- 
sis it is declared that God created man in his own image. 
Whenever he appears to patriarch or prophet, it is in 
buman form. Every phase of human feeling is im- 
puted to him: love, joy, sorrow, anger, disappointment, 
jealousy. When life is used to interpret him it is 
human life: as a king he ruleth over his people, asa 
shepherd he leads the erring, as a father he pities the sin- 
ful, as a mother he comforteth the sorrowing. And 
when finally the fullest and completest revelation that 
can be made in history is vouchsafed, it is the revelation 
of God in the man Christ Jesus, who is disclosed as the 
express image of his person, and the brightness of his 
glory. Thus, while the pagan deity symbolizes nature 
in its power and its productiveness, the Christian God is 
symbolized by man in his righteousness and his love. 

Against this Biblical method of representing God mod- 
ern philosophy hurls a big word—anthropomorphism. 
Your Bible, says the unbeliever, represents God in the 
image of a man. This is not exactly true ; it represents 
man as an image of God, which is materially different. 
But, pray tell us, where will you look for a better 
image ? What is there in all God’s works worthier of 
admiration, to say nothing of reverence and love, than 
man in his highest and best estate, man as he approxi- 
mates our own ideal of what a true manhood is? If 
we must choose for our image of God between Stephen- 
son and the railroad, between Newton and the falling 
apple, between Copernicus and the planetary worlds, can 
we question which is the grander image of the two ? 
The religion of the Bible is anthropomorphic; and 
this is its glory. iaganism bids us look without for 
our God ; the message of Christianity is, Say not, who 
shall ascend into heaven ? or, who shall descend into the 
deep? The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and 
in thy heart. Look within for thy God. Thine own 
best experiences are the glass in which you see his 
image, though darkened. 

The evil, then, of Ahab, which provoked the Lord to 
anger, and which dragged the nation down in moral 
degradation, was not the substitution of one name for 
another name, as Baal for Jehovah, nor of one God for 
another God, for there is but one God ; it was the sub 
stitution of one ideal for another ideal, and one worship 
for another worship. Ahab called his people away from 
the worship of spirit to the worship of matter and 
force, from reverence for righteousness and love to a 
fear of power and a deification of unrestrained self 
indulgence. He who destroys for nation or individual 
a noble ideal, and substitutes an ignoble one, does 
the worst possible injury. As the gift of a noble ideal, 
a true object of reverence, is the highest and best of 
gifts, so the destruction of a noble ideal is the worst 
and wickedest iconoclasm. Nor can we say that we are 
in no danger from an incursion of Baalism in our own 
day. On the contrary, the danger is both real and con- 
siderable. The tendency of modern study toward 
scientific pursuits, the tendency of modern civilization 
toward material benefits, carry with them a tendency 
toward a nature-worship, and a cynical contempt for 
human heroism. The mere habit in writings of spell- 
ing nature with a capital N is a tendency toward the 
personification and deification of nature. The substitu- 
tion of the natural sciences for history and literature 
gives an impulse to reverence to seek for the objects of 
its worship in natural phenomena rather than in human 
life. And in nature-worship there is never anything 
truly to ennoble, since nature has no morality. It is 
big, not great; it has no ethical character ; and rever- 
ence for it can never be anything better than reverence 
for power, and is very apt to degenerate into worship of 
self-indulgence. These three features, at all events, go 
together, in all Baalism, ancient and modern : a disre- 
gard, if not a contempt, for human experience, human 
devotion, human enthusiasms ; an admiration for mere 
power ; and an easy lapsing into a life of unrestrained 
self-indulgence of the appetites and passions. He who 
considers carefully the signs of the times can hardly 
doubt that all these characteristics of Baalism are mani- 
fested in modern thought and modern life, if not even 
in the modern church. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE WAY OF THE WICKED. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HIS lesson is the story of two more wicked kings 
who came after Jeroboam. They did wrong them- 
selves, and led the people to do wrong. Their names 
were Omri and Ahab. It is said of Omri that he did 
worse than all that were before him, and his son Ahab 
was more wicked still. We shall read by and by of a 
good many things that happened while Ahab was king, 
but they do not come in this lesson ; so, instead of talking 
about the’two kings, we will talk about the golden text : 
«‘The way of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord.” 





An abomination is something that we dislike so much 
that it is perfectly hateful to us. We do not wish to 
see it, or hear of it, or have anything to do with it. 
Would it not be dreadful to think that what we did 
and what we said was so hateful that our own friends 
couid not bear even to think about it? Yet the text 
says there are people whose ways are an abomination to 
our kind, patient, loving Father in heaven. These peo- 
ple are called the wicked. Ahab and Omri belonged to 
them ; they had a great many ways which the Lord 
hated ; they were idolators and murderers, and diso- 
bedient ; but these are not the only ways that are hate- 
ful to the Lord. Solomon wrote in one of his proverbs 
seven things which are an abomination to the Lord. 
He says: “ These six things doth the Lord hate ; yea, 
seven are an abomination unto him.” 

What do you think they are? If I should ask you 
to name them I presume you would say first the most 
dreadful things which you could think of—murder, and 
robbery, and taking the name of God in vain. But the 
first thing that Solomon set down was : 

1. A proud look. 

Did you ever think of that as one of the things that 
the Lord hates? He wants us to be like our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who was meek and lowly of heart. The 
Bible says ‘‘ pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” The way to walk safely 
is to remember all the time how weak we are, and how 
strong our Father is, and trust in him, not in ourselves, 

The second thing is : 

2. A lying tongue. 

The God of truth, who cannot lie, hates everything 
that is not true and honest and sincere. The tongue 
that does not speak always true words is a lying tongue. 

Now comes what we all see is a dreadful thing—a 
thing that everybody hates : 

3. Hands that shed innocent blood. 

We all feel that we can never have such hands as 
that; but let us think about it a little. The Bible tells 
us that God cares even for sparrows; that he sends food 
to all creatures, and that his tender mercies are over all 
the works of his hands. Do you not think that, in his 
sight, all who torture or kill any of his innocent creat- 
ures have ‘‘ hands that shed innocent blood”? I thought 
so when I saw some boys, yesterday, holding a beauti- 
fu) bluejay that they had killed with a stone; and this 
morning, when I saw a man cruelly beating a poor old 
horse that was doing his best to pull a heavy load. 

4. A heart that deviseth wicked imaginations. 

Eyes and tongue and hands are all servants ; the mas- 
ter who sends them on their errands is the part of you 
that loves and hates and wishes. We call it the heart, 
but it is not the heart you feel beating, but you your- 
self. If this master plans wrong things for eyes and 
tongue and hands, they will all go wrong, so the most 
hateful of all would be the heart that loves evil. 

5. Feet that are swift in running to mischief. 

I heard some little girls, the other day, recite a simple 
little poem about giving lips and hands and feet to the 
service of Jesus Christ. One of them said : 

“Take my feet, and let trem move 
On the errands of thy love.” 
The very best way to keep feet from running into mis- 
chief is to send them on errands of love, and ask every 
day and hour, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?” 

6. A false witness, that speaketh lies. 

A witness is one who tells again what he has seen or 
heard. If he does not tell it truly he is a false witness. 
If he tells it in a way to make it seem worse than it is, 
he is a false witness. If he tells the bad part, and does 
not tell the good, he is a false witness. A false witness, 
that speaketh lies, is the very opposite of one who speaks 
the truth in love. 

7. He that soweth discord among brethren. 

The Bible calls our Father the God of peace and the 
God of love, and he takes pains to tell us that we are 
all brethren, children of one family, and that we should 
dwell in peace, and love one another as he loves us. So 
it is no wonder that those who make trouble in his fam- 
ily, and set their brothers and sisters to disagreeing and 
quarreling and hating one another, are hateful to him. 
Solomon calls it sowing discord, as if the words which 
make mischief were like seeds that are scattered as we 
go along, and grow up into ugly, poisonous weeds. 

Let us learn this list of wages which are hateful to the 
Lord, and try by his help to avoid them all, that when 
we read, ‘‘ The way of the wicked is an abomination to 
the Lord,” we may not have t. think that we are in 
that way, with the wicked kings for our companions. 


PERSONALITY AND RESPONSIBILITY.’ 
By THE Rey. Pui.uirs Brooks, D.D. 
“Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us?’”—Luke ii , 48. 
HE mother of Jesus is the speaker, you remember, 
and it is Jesus of whom she asks the question read 
to usin the lesson of the evening. On the way home 
from the temple at Jerusalem, where they had .gone to 
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worship, you recollect they lost the child Jesus from their 
company, and, going back, ‘‘they found him in the 
temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them and asking them questions.” Then it was that his 
mother said to him: ‘‘ Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? Behold! thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. And he said unto them, How is it that ye 
sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father's business?” It is a puzzling question. The 
boy, who had been an obedient child in her household, 
whom she had cared for in her own way, was no longer 
under her guidance, had suddenly passed’away from her, 
and done a thing which she could not understand. It 
seemed as if she had lost her Son. Her tone is full of 
love ; but there is something almost like jealousy about 
it. He has taken himself into his own keeping, and 
this one act seems to foretell the time when he will take 
his whole life ‘nto his own hands and keep her outside 
of it altogether. The time had passed when she had 
held him asa babe upon her bosom and carried him 
down into Egypt ; the time was to come when he should 
go in his solitude up to the cross, and only leave his 
mother weeping at the foot. She is now bidden to 
stand by and see her Son do his work and live his life, 
which thus far had been all of her own shaping, in ways 
that she could not understand. No wonder that this is 
a critical moment in her life ; no wonder that her ques- 
tion still rings with the pain she put into it; no wonder, 
when she went home, although he wasstill subject unto 
her life, her life with her Son was changed, and ‘‘ she 
kept all these sayings in her heart.” I think that this ques- 
tion of the mother of Jesus reveals an experience of the 
human heart which is very common—commonest of all 
in the best hearts and those which feel their responsi- 
bility the most. This experience well deserves study, 
and I ask you this evening to think about it with me in 
some examples and illustrations of it. 

The Virgin Maury, in this instance, is the perpetual 
type of people who, intrusted with any great and 
sacred interest, identify their own lives with that 
interest, and care for it conscientiously, but who, when 
by and by the interest begins to manifest its 'own vitality 
and shape its own methods, are filled with perplexity 
that they cannot keep the causes for which they labor 
under their own control. As his mother asked of Jesus, 
so they are always asking the objects for which they live : 
‘* Why is it thou hast thus dealt with us ?” Such peo- 
ple are people who have realized responsibility more 
than they have realized God. Just as Mary felt at this 
moment, when she asked the question, that Jesus was 
her Son more than she felt that he was God’s Son, so 
there isa constant tendency amongst the earnest and 
faithful to feel that the causes which they loved and 
worked for are their causes more than to feel that they 
are God’s causes. So, these people experience some- 
thing which is almost like jealousy when they see those 
causes passing beyond their powers and fulfilling them- 
selves in larger ways than theirs. For such people, 
often the most devout and faithful souls among us, it 
seems to me there must be some help and light in the 
story of Jesus and his mother. 

The first and simplest case of experience that I want 
to speak of is that which comes nearest to the exact cir- 
cumstances of our story. It comes in every childhood. 
As a boy grows up, the time comes when he passes be- 
yond the merely parental government which belonzed 
to his earliest'years. It comes with all assertion of in- 
dividual character and of individual purpose in the 
boy’s life. The boy has had his career identified with 
his home where he was cradled ; what he was and did, 
he was and did as a member of that little household. 
By and by there comes a sudden outbreak of personal 
energy ; he shows some disposition to attempt something 
which is cistinctly his own. It is a puzzling moment 
alike for the child and for the father. The child fs per- 
plexed with pleasure, and almost pain, to find himself 
for the first time doing something which is genuinely 
hisown. The father is filled with pain, which yet has 
subtle pride and pleasure in it, to see his boy doing some- 
thing original, something which he never bade him do, 
something which, perhaps, he could not do himself. 
The real understanding of that moment, both to the 
child and to the father, depends upon one thing—upon 
whether they can see into the larger truth that this child 
is not merely the son of his father, bnt is also a son of 
God ; for they both understand that this child, as he 
undertakes his personal life, passes, not into a lesser, but 
into a stronger, responsibility, and the father is satisfied 
to see his first authority over his son grow less, because 
he cannot be jealous of God. 

It is a noble progress and expansion of life when the 
first independent venture of the young man On a career 
of his own is not the willful claim of the prodigal, 
‘*Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me,” but 
the reverent appeal of Jesus, ‘* Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business ?” This will serve for 
an illustration. Every household where a boy claims 
his own life is constantly repeating the experience of 
the housebold of Nazareth. And now all responsible life 
intrusted with the care of any of God’s causes has some 





sort of correspondence with the life of the mother of 
Jesus. There'can be no higher specimen of responsibility 
than she exhibits. She is intrusted with the care of Him 
who is to be the Saviour of the world, and that responsi- 
bility she accepts entirely. She is willing to give up every- 
thing else in life, to be absorbed and worn out in that 
task of supreme privilege that God has given her. She 
feels it no trouble ; there is no lacking in the degree of 
her readiness for labor or for pain ; but the quality of 
her self-sacrifice shows its defect elsewhere. She is 
not able to see where the limits of her work must be ; 
she is not able to stop short in devout responsibility 
when her task passes beyond her far, and when the Son 
begins to deal directly with his Father. Compare with 
her, in the first place, 2 person with whom we are famil- 
jar in all the history of Christianity—a person whom we 
see about us so constantly—the champion of the faith, the 
man who counts it the object of his life to maintain and 
provide the purity of the belief in Jesus Christ. Itisa 
noble task for any man to accept as his own ; it is filled 
with anxiety ; the faith for which man cares is beset 
with many dangers; it costs him sleepless nights and 
weary days ; he incurs dislike, he incites hostility with 
his eager zeal. To all dangers he is perfectly equal. 
The danger of many a stout champion of truth comes in 
at the otherend. There comes a time when God, as it 
were, takes back into his own keeping that faith over 
which he has bidden his disciples to stand guard. 
Truth begins to show a vitality on which he has not 
counted. It puts itself into new forms ; it developsnew 
associations. No wonder the champion of the faith is 
troubled ; no wonder that, unless he is a very large and 
thoughtful man, thoroughly reverent to truth as well as 
thoroughly devoted to the truths which he has held, he 
grudges truth in some way the larger freedom which it 
is claiming for itself, and almost opposes its develop- 
ment, 

Take an example. A good man is making himself the 
champion of the often-denied and insulted justice of 
God ; he is ready and willing to maintain it everywhere, 
against all weaker representation of God as being all in- 
dulgence ; he has asserted that God must punish wick- 
edness. The necessity of the punishment of wicked- 
ness, he has told to the world, lies in the very nature of 
God. That truth is as stern as he has conceived it in its 
simplest and crudest form, in the materfal, unending 
punishment of the wicked man. Supposing the day 
comes when faith claims for itself a freer, a more spir- 
itual meaning ; suppose the day comes when men’s souls 
become aware that in the world to come, as in this 
world, the punishment of sin must be bound up in the 
very existence of sin itself ; when, not the fires of 
hell, but the degradation of the moral nature stands out 
as the dreadful thing which we have to te:ch our fellow- 
men to fear. No wonder that at first the surprised be- 
liever is almost dismayed. His faith, over which he has 
stood guard so jealously, seems to be slipping away 
from him—his faith seems to be playing him false. 
Bewildered as Mary was when Jesus for the first time 
began to show his individual will, a time came when she 
rejoiced in it. ‘‘ Whatever he says unto you, do it,” 
she ordered the servants at the marriage feast of Cana. 
By that time she had learned to trust her Son far out of 
her own sight, to look to his own development with per- 
fect confidence. So the champion of belief comes, in 
the course of time, if he is really a reverent man, to re- 
joice when his belief outgrows himself, when what he 
has ‘to stand guard over is seen to be, not the special 
form in which the dogma has been conceived in the 
Middle Ages, but the very essential spirit to which 
knowledge alonecan come, and to which it always must 
come, more and more spiritually and richly, when the 
man comes to know that what he has to stand guard 
over really is, not truth, but truthfulness. It does seem 
to me that this is what many a believer needs to learn 
to day ; his faith seems to be slipping away from himin 
these tumultuous times of ours ; truths will not remain 
the definite and docile things they used to be; what he 
terms his doctrines open into wider forms ; he turns to the 
doctrine and he says to it : ‘Why have you thus dealt 
with me? Why will you leave me ?” And the answer that 
the doctrine gives back to him is: ‘‘I must be about my 
Father’s business.” Truth is God’s child ; truth must 
be what God wills, not what the believer wills. It isa 
blessed day for the believer when he learns this, and 
thenceforth only waits to see what new forms God will 
give his faith from year to year. He is then ready to 
follow it into whatever new regions God will send it 
forth ; and this same truth applies to the care for the 
world’s reform and improvement which different kinds 
of good men have. There are some men who under- 
take to reform the world who want to keep the whole 
pian in their own hands, and never think that it is a 
work that will outgrow their special wisdom. There 
are other reformers who believe themselves to be work- 
ing for a cause which is far too large for them to com- 
prehend, ane to which they can only give a helping 
touch at some points where it lies near their per- 
sonal lives. The first kind of reformer believes that he 
understands it all. He knows how evil is to be eradi- 





cated ; he knows how good is to be aroused, and how 
the world is to be saved. The other reformer does not 
profess to know anything, except simply that (od is over 
all ; that, under God, he has the privilege of helping 
this cause or that cause of righteousness in some special 
time of need, and at some special point which he can 
touch. The first isthe reformer of theory, the second 
isthe reformer of devotion. And it is evident what 
will be the different effect of these two men. If, as so 
often happens, the progress of humanity seems to de- 
clare a will of its own, does not advance as we expect it 
to advance, lags where we look for it to hasten, and 
o’erleaps to some great attainment where we expected 
it to proceed by slow degrees, the theoretical re- 
former, who thinks himself master of human progress, 
and imagines that he understands it all, is entirely lost 
as he sees that the reform which he thought could only 
come to pass in one way has been accomplished in 
another, and is going on its way far off in some new 
direction, leaving him behind ; the devout reformer, 
who has considered himself the servant of human good, 
is glad enough to see that human good is far larger than 
he can understand, and is content if he can lend his 
little skill to some small corner of its many wants, and be 
carried on with it, working for it to unknown results. 
There are always people who are uneasy if hard times 
improve by other ways than they have suggested. 
There are men enough in my land to-day who cannot be 
totally glad that slavery was abolished, because its aboli 
tion did not come about by ways which they laid down. 
There are men in the church who begrudge the work 
that she does faithfully—work done by their own school 
of churchmen. What is the trouble with all those people ? 
Isit not simpleenough ? They have the care of some onc 
of God's children, some one of those causes which are 
born of God and which God loves ; but they treat it as 
if it were not God’s child, but their child only. They 
are afraid to see it growing strong by ways which they 
do not understand. When it dawns upon such a man 
that behind all the care which he has for any of the 
great interests of righteousness, and the use which God 
is making of him in righteousness, God himself is hold- 
ing that interest in the hollow of his hand, and that his 
infinite wisdom is preparing for it ways of success which 
his servants cannot begin to know, then how calm and 
confident his care for a great, good work must grow; 
how ready he must be to see the methods of the reform 
which he desires change utterly before his eyes—to see 
it taken utterly out of his hand. and yet work for it 
with all his might and soul! Here is the only salvation 
of honest partisanship. You believe that only your 
political party can save the country ; but if you believe 
that the salvation of the country is the care of God, you 
will be ready to stand and help whatever new party 
God may seem to intrust with some one period of that 
ever unfinished work of the salvation of one of his great 
lands. You and I belfeve that our church has a vast 
work to do for the Gospel in two countries; but if we 
believe that Christ’s Gospel is something very near to 
the heart of God we cannot limit our sympathy to what 
one church is doing ; even if our church fails in its duty 
we cannot possibly feel asif the Gospel had failed. We 
shall have to rejoice, even while we work on, that God 
has other ways to do the work in which she does her 
part so feebly. The case thus put is, perhaps, too gen- 
eral. Let us come a little nearer home. I think the 
same principle applies to every work that any one of us 
tries to do for any of his brethren. I know in this con- 
gregation taere must be many who are anxious for the 
life of some one whom they love. A certain responsi- 
bility lies upon you for some brother’s life ; somebody 
seems to be given to your care ; you do not seem to seek 
his care, but here is some one who, because there is no 
one else to care for him, because his life is naturally 
bound up with yours, has grown to be your special care. 
That is a kind of responsibility that you well know. It 
presses upon you ; you are anxious about it. Can the 
story which we are reading to-night help you? Cer- 
tainly itcan. You say: ‘‘How? Is there not unlike- 
ness at the outset of the story ? Was not this One, over 
whom the Virgin Mary watched, the Son of God ?” 
But, tell me, is not the man over whom you are 
watching a child of God also? The brother who is 
in the midst of temptation, the friend who is out of 
work and growing idle, the beggar whom you are 
trying to reform out of drunkenness, the child whose 
life you are so anxious over—is not each one of them, 
too, a sonof God ? and is it not true, must it not enter 
into the very center of your care for them, that they are 
under God’s care just as truly as they are under your 
care, and that while God uses you for their development 
it is perfectly possible, it is every way to be expected, 
that he will develop them by ways and in directions of 
which you never can have dreamed ? I think it is 
hopeless for any man to undertake to render high service 
to apy other man’s life who is not aware constantly of 
this. Mary learned two things about her Son that day 
in the Hebrew Temple—things which she had known 
before, but which came to be perfectly clear to her there. 
One was, that his life was mysteriously greater than her 
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own. The other was, that God was over and behind 
her, caring for that life for which she had been caring. 
The largeness and mystery of her Son’s life and the 
fatherhood of God to him—these things she learned 
there, and thenceforth they were part of her life always. 
She never could have forgotten them again for a moment ; 
they must have made all the future life that she rendered 
him at once more faithful and more calm and more 
sacred. 

And, my dear friends, you, too, must learn these truths 
about the life of any man whom you are trying to help— 
any man who seems to be committed to you by God— 
or you cannot really help him as he needs. You must 
know the great mystery of his life, and you must know 
his sonship to God. Ah, how God sometimes teaches 
us that about some one we are trying to guide and aid ! 
We have undertaken the task flippantly and narrowly. 
“This is my man,” we say. ‘‘I do not see who else 
can help him ; I will ; I will patronize him; I under- 
stand him ; I see what is to be made out of him ; I will 
make of him this and this ; I will lay out for him a trim 
plan in my own mind ; this is what he shall be.” So 
you take your scholar into your school, your companion 
into your company, what you choose to call your friend 
into what you dare to call your friendship. The time 
must come when out of something which he says or does 
these two truths come to you, that he is larger in his 
nature, more mysterious, than you can grasp, and that 
he isa son of God, led by his Father over and above your 
care. We talk about men's neglect of one another’s 
lives, and certainly there is enough of it in the world. 
Men go their way, saying to each other in some utter- 
ance of theirindifference, ‘‘ Am I my brother's keeper ?” 
We recognize how terrible it is because we see that, as 
he who of old scornfully disowned his brother's care 
really was his brother's murderer, so also he who thinks 
he bas no duty to help other men certainly hinders them 
and does themharm. But, besides all the pain of seeing 
how men disown the care of their fellows, there is an- 
other pain which is often more painful, as we see how 
men who do attempt to help their brothers help them 
with such ignorant and clumsy hands that they do more 
harm than good. Meddlesomeness, arrogance, fussiness, 
foolish indulgence, wanton severity, wooden insistence 
upon ways that God never meant for the man whom 
you are trying to help, opposition to good impulses be- 
cause they happen to be in other lines than yours, sus- 
picion, jealousy—all these evils come in, and others with 
them, to make worse than worthless the most sincere 
desire of some good man to help and guide his neigh- 
bor. Blind lead the blind everywhere, all over the 
dark world. What, it seems to me, all these gooa people 
need is this—a larger view oi life than they are anxious 
for. There is a mystery about this man which I cannot 
fathom ; this man jis a child ofjGod. You say: ‘I 
might feel it about some inspired child whom I was 
privileged to teach ; how can I feel it about this poor sot 
whom I am trying to keep out of the grog-shop, or this 
poor trifler whom I want to bring to church, or this 
poor creature with shattered nerve whom I must watch 
lest he should throw himself into the fire? Can I count 
his life mysterious and sacred ? Can I count hima child 
of God?” Unless you can you§cannot help that man 
with any truly deep help. You may keep him un- 
scorched and presentable; but a shattered, broken, 
wasted life at the center, where there is real exhaus- 
tion, will get no reinforcement} from the man who has 
no reverence for it, and no sense of God’s love for it. 
The moment that Moses forgot that the people whom he 
was leading were God’s people, and smote the rock in 
the wilderness, saying: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel! must I bring 
you water out of this rock ’’—that very moment his 
highest power of help to them was gone. He could give 
them water still; but the water which he gave was so 
given as if it were his gift, and not God’s, and was thus 
an insult both to them and to God; and from that day 
the ruin of the great leader had begun. 

And if we ask what will be the characteristics of the 
ministry of any man to another who, when he renders 
this ministry, feels these truths deeply about the man 
to whom he ministers, the answer will be this—it will 
have qualities which we can easily imagine to have been 
in the treatment of the child Jesus by his mother after 
her experience in the temple. It will consist in general 
inspiration more than in special direction, and it will be 
more occupied in removing obstacles to growth than in di- 
recting special forms and directions in which growthsball 
grow. The best advisers, helpers, friends, always are not 
those who tell us how to act in special cases, but who give 
us, out of the very substance of themselves, the ardent 
spirit and desire to act aright always, and leave us then, 
even through many a blunder, to find out our own right 
form of action. And always the best thing you can do 
for any brother man, I am convinced, is to try and keep 
him from being a bad man, and so to give God, who 
loves his soul, a chance to make him a good man in 
whatever way He may have chosen. This takes away 
the superior and patronizing love which is the blight of 
many a man’s most sincere desire to be useful ; this 
leaves the humblest free to help the highest. The mouse 





may gnaw the lion’s net; but he does not want the lion 
to get into the wall and lead with him a mouse’s life. 
So you may belp a strong man a great deal stronger 
than yourself to shake off his vice ; but, when he is at 
liberty, lead him to God to learn all the positive life 
God meant him for, and be thankful if it is something 
greater, larger, higher than yourown. There are small 
men to whom all this will be absolutely depressing ; 
they do not want todoa good thing for others unless 
they can take their work into their own hands. To 
larger men it is nobler and more ennobling to work with 
God on a material of which he has shown the mystery. 

But I do not think we can stop here. There is yet a 
deeper and a closer care laid upon every man than the 
care for his brother—that is, the care for himself, for 
his own soul. There, too, the truth applies which we 
have gathered out of this story ; there, too, it is true 
that a man cannot exercise his responsibility aright 
unless in that which he is responsible for he sees some- 
thing mysterious, unless he sees a child of God. A 
man’s care for himself—how strange it is! How a man 
seems to separate his life, to stand off, as it were, and 
gaze on his life with criticism and anxiety! It is the 
commonest experience of all thoughtful people. ‘‘ Know 
thyself,” said the old proverb, as if the known and the 
knower were genuinely two, distinct from one another. 
“ Keep thy heart with all diligence,” says Scripture, as 
if the heart and the keeper were separate—the will and 
the wisdom stand guard over the conscience and the 
character. A man whois really thoughtful praises him- 
self and blames himself with a more even-handed jus- 
tice, because with a more intimate and consclentious 
knowledge, than that with which he judges of the lives 
of other men. He is to himself something outside of 
himself, with whose conditions, nevertheless, all his own 
fortunes are inextricably bound up; therefore he lays 
his plans for himself. He says: ‘I will make myself 
this or that; I will briag myself to my best in this or 
that way ;” and then, as he tries to carry out his plans, 
he becomes aware that, with this self of his, which he 
considered so entirely his own, in his own power, some 
other force beside his own is working—he finds him- 
self subject to some other will and wisdom, some other 
education than hisown. The plans that he had made 
for his life are overruled and interfered with. He 
meant to educate himself by self-indulgence ; this other 
force below bis own brings his life into distress and dep- 
rivation. He meant to live in self-complacency ; the 
deep force plunges him into dissatisfaction and shame. 
It is as if the wind thought it was ruling the waves 
which it tossed to and fro upon the surface, but grad- 
ually became aware of the tide which, underneath, was 
heaving the great ocean on whose surface only the wind 
spent its force. Is this a true picture of human life as 
the thoughtful man comes to know it? I think it is, 
Who is there of us that is not aware that his soul has 
had two educations? Sometimes the two forces have 
been in opposition, sometimes they have overlapped, 
sometimes they have wholly coincided, but always the 
two have been two. Our own government of ourselves 
is most evident, is one that we are most aware of ; so 
that sometimes, for a few moments, we forget that there 
is any other; but very soon our plans for ourselves are 
so turned and altered and hindered that we cannot ig- 
nore the other greater, deeper forces. We meant to do 
that, and, look! we have been led on to do this; we 
meant to be that, and, lo! we are this instead ; we never 
meant to be this, and, lo! we hold it now with all our 
hearts. 

What does it mean, this everlasting discovery—the 
discovery which every thoughtful man makes for him- 
self with almost as much surprise as if no other man had 
ever made it for himself before—that the soul for which 
he is responsible is not his soul only, but God’s soul, 
too; the revelation which came of oid to the virgin 
mother about her Child—not your child only, but God’s 
child, too; yours, genuinely yours, but behind and 
over yours God’s? That is the great revelation about 
life. 

Just see what the changes are which it must bring. 
First, it makes anything like bewildering surprise im- 
possible. WhenI take into my account that God has 
his plans for my soul’s culture, that those plans of his 
outgo and supersede any plans for myself which I can 
make, then any new turn that comes is explicable to 
me ; and although I may not have anticipated, I am 
not overwhelmed or disturbed or dismayed by it. I find 
anew conviction growing in my soul; I find another 
view of life, another kind of faith. It is not what I had 
intended. I had determined, as long as I lived, that I 
would believe something very different from this which 
I now feel rising up and taking possession of me. It 
seems, first, as if my soul had been disloyal to me, had 
turned its back upon me. I appeal to it, and I say, 
“Soul! why hast thou thus dealt with me?” and my 
soul answers back to me, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I should be 
about my Father’s business? Do not you know that I 
was God’s soul as well as your soul? This, which sur- 
prises you so, is something that God, my Father, taught 
me.” That is the real meaning, my dear friends, of 





many a case in which men say, ‘‘I do not know how I 
came to believe this truth. I never sought for it; I 
never meant to believe it. I always said I never meant 
to believe it ; but belief has come about, and is precious 
to me in spite of myself.” It was the over-fatherhood 
of God ; it was God claiming his own soul that made 
the man see this; and he welcomes convictions that 
have come to him direct from God even more cordially 
than those which he has sought out and won with delib- 
erate toil. What he has believed in spite of himself he 
believes even more strongly than what he has struggled 
to believe. He cannot be jealous of what God does for 
his soul. He is like the servant taking care of a child, 
with the father standing behind watching and making 
plans with a wisdom which the servant rejoices to know 
is wiser than his own. Ah, if there were no higher 
guidance than that which we can give to our own 
lives! Ah, if our own souls never outstripped the poor 
plans we have made for them! Ah, if we never came 
to more truth than we were brave enough and wise 
enough to see ! 

There are two different condilions in which a man 
receives without bewildering surprise the changes that 
come upon him. One is the condition of the man who 
believes in no government in life whatever ; the other is 
the condition of the man who thoroughly believes that 
God is governing his life. To both of these men mys- 
tery is not merely conceivable, it is inevitable. To 
one it is the vague, dreary mystery of chance; to 
the other it is the rich, deep, precious mystery of 
loving care. To one it is the mystery of accident—the 
most awful, demoralizing atmosphere that man can live 
in ; to the otherit is the mystery of personal love—which 
is the noblest end of thought, the noblest fulfillment of 
experience, that man can reach on any side. Neither of 
these men can be surprised. One of them says, ‘‘ It is an- 
other accident ;” the other says, ‘‘ Itismy Father,” when 
any most unlooked-for thing occurs. Between the two 
there stands the man with his own tight self made plain, 
and living which he looks to see fulfilled, denying both 
mysteries—refusing to believe in accident, yet really 
ignoring God. He is the man whose life is all battered 
and bruised and buffeted with surprises. He is like the 
man who ¢ails the ocean and refuses to believe in tides. 
No wonder that, after a long, dreary voyage, he drags 
at length a broken, wrecked life up upon a beach which 
he never dreamed of reaching when he sailed. 

The other consequences of the great revelation of life 
—the revelation that the soul for which we care is God's 
soul, for which he is caring, too—will be that the true 
man will have one great purpose in living—only one : 
he will try to come to barmony with God, to a perfect 
understanding of what the Eternal Nature wants and is 
trying to do with him. Let me not be trying to make 
one thing out of this soul of mine while God is try- 
ing to make it another. Once more ge back to the 
story. As Mary went with her Child, realizing 
out of his life that he was not merely her son, but 
God's ; a8 she settled down with him to the Nazareth 
life again, must not one single, strong question have 
been upon her heart: ‘‘ What does God want this Son 
to be? Let me find out that, that I may work with 
him.” And if you go into this house where you are 
drawn, your soul realizing, through some revelation that 
has come to you, that ft is God’s soul as well as yours, 
one strong and single question must be pressing on you, 
too: ‘* What does God want this soul of mine to be? 
Oh, let me find out that, so that I may work with Him !” 

And how can you find thatout! Only by finding Him 
out, only by understanding what he {s, can you under- 
stand what he wants you to be. God seeks for every 
one of his creatures that it should become in soul a very 
part of his nature, the expression of himself. The un- 
derstanding of God comes from the love of God, and the 
love of God comes by faith in God as he has shown him- 
self to us in Jesus Christ. Just see, then, what is the 
simple, divine progress of self-culture. You let Christ 
bestow upon you his blessings ; through gratitude to 
him for his blessings you come to love the God whom 
he manifests ; by the love of God who is manifested in 
Christ you understand God in his infinite nature; by 
understanding God in his nature you come to see what 
he wants your nature to become ; and so you are ready 
to work with him for your own soul. Foun the first 
touch of Christ’s hand in blessing on to the eternal labor- 
ing with God for our own ever complete sanctitication— 
that is the total — of the Christian life. The €on 
of Mary was a revelation to his mother in whose care he 
lived ; soa man’s soul, his own spiritual nature which is 
intrusted to his care, is, if he is wise, a perpetual revela- 
tion to the man who cares for that soul. If you can 
only know that your soul is God’s child, that he, too, is 
caring for it and training it, then it may become to you 
a source of deep, divine communication. God will 
speak to you through your own mysterious life, he will 
show you his wisdom and goodness, not merely in heaven 
above you, not merely in the world around you, not 
merely in the history behind you, but in the soul within 
you; he will make you his fellow-worker in that which 
is the most divine work of his, of which we human 
creatures can have knowledge. The training and the 
perfecting of the human soul—that is the lofty privilege 
of any man who is willing to know, and who finds his 
life and joy in knowing, that the soul which lives within 
a the soul which he calls his own, is the child of 


May He bring us all to that deep understanding of 
ourselves, that through understanding ourselves we may 
understand him, and through knowing him who is our 
Father we may know what to do with these lives of 
Ours. 
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WITH STANLEY IN THE; CONGO VALLEY.’ 

It is a rare honor for a man in this age to be the 
founder of anew state, vast in extent of territory, 
teeming with natural wealth, and rich in its commercial 
possibilities. When it is addec to this that the blue flag 
with the golden star, carried by Mr. Stanley through the 
great Congo Valley, is to be the standard not only of a 
pew state, but of a free state, that the organizers of tbe 
new nation propose to abolish slavery as soon as the 
enterprise is fairly under weigh, it will be seen that the 
society of which King Leopold II. of Belgium is the head 
has undertaken perhaps the greatest step of the century 
toward civilizing and developing the Dark Contincnt. 
Some account of the importance and promise of this 
work may be found in Mr. Hatton’s letter to this paper 
of June11. At present we shall content ourselves with 
giving to the circle around the Evening Lamp a few of 
the more stirring pages of personal adventure—merely 
pausing to remark that Mr. Stanley’s book throughout, 
like his previous volumes of African travel, is written in 
a vigorous narrative style ; that the story of the journey 
through this vast unexplored region {s of the most in- 
tense interest ; that incidents of danger, privation, and 
war abound ; and, finally, that the publishers have given 
the work a most attractive form, and have enriched It 
with hundreds of original illustrations. In the English 
trade Mr. Stanley's book has already proved the success 
of the season, and there is little doubt that it will attain 
equal popularity here. 

HOW TO PRESERVE HEALTH IN THE TROPICS. 

“From the moment of arrival the body undergoes a 
new experience, and a wise man will begin to govern his 
appetite and his comfort accordingly. The head that 
was covered with a proud luxuriance of flowing locks, 
or bristled, bushy, and thick, must be shorn close ; the 
body must be divested of that wind and rain-proof 
armor of linen and wool in which {t was accustomed 
to be incased in high latitudes, and must assume, if 
ease and pleasure are preferable to discomfort, garments 
of soft, loose, light flannels. That head-covering which 
London and Paris patronize must give place to the hel- 
met and puggaree, or to a well-ventilated light cap with 
curtain. And as those decorous externals of Europe, 
with their somber coloring and cumbrous thickness, 
must yield to the more graceful and airy flannel of the 
tropics, so the appetite, the extravagant power of diges- 
tion, the seemingly uncontrollable and ever-famished 
lust for animal food, and the distempered greed for 
ardent drinks, must be governed by an absolutely new 
régime. Any liquid that is exciting, or,as others may 
choose to term it, exhilarating or inspiring, the un- 
seasoned European mustavoid during daylight, whether 
it be in the guise of the commonly believed innocuous 
lager, mild Pilsen, watery claret, ein ordinatre, or any 
other ‘innocent’ wine or beer. Otherwise the slightest 
indiscretion, the least unusual effort or spasmodic in- 
dustry, may in one short hour prove fatal. It is my 
duty not to pander to a depraved taste, not to be too 
nice in offending it. I am compelled to speak strongly 
by our losses, by my own grief in remembering the 
young, the strong, and the brave who have slain them- 
selves through their own ignorance. 

“«« Un petit verre de cognac ?’—‘ a glass of small beer ?’ 
‘ What can that matter ?’ ask the inexperienced, plead- 
ingly. 

‘To me, personally, nothing ! 
death, perhaps—a coup de soleil |” 

AN AFRICAN DIPLOMATIST. 

‘‘ Bwabwa Nijali is acharacter worth a book. Hels 
an actor—that is, he is a man who affects to be what he 
is not. Polite to his guests—let them come as often as 
they may—from the moment he makes anybody's ac- 
quaintance, a systematic approach to their affections is 
commenced, with the view to their spoilation. He pre- 
sents himself to you as one who is as vain as a woman 
and as frivolous as a child; but contrives before you 
have finally parted from him to impress you with the 
fact that he is an unprincipled rogue. It is: ‘My 
brother, what is this? My brother, wkatisthat? Ah, 
truly, my brother! Put it away, good brother. Really 
now, has my brother come to see the country? Dear, 
good brother! Verily, a brother of brothers! My own 
true brother!’ And thus he purrs continually around 
one, his eyes wandering about to every part of your per- 
son and belongings. 

‘* And such state as he surrounds himself with ona 
stranger's arrival ! A lion-skin—a real lion-skin—is spread 
out, a fat crimson bolster js in place of a chair of state, 
and a circle of respectful principals are seated around. 
While you are awaiting his appearance, Bwabwa 
Njali is touching himself up before a score of looking- 
glasses hanging around the walls of his house, straighten- 
ing a hair here, giving another dab of ocher on his cheeks 


To you, a sudden 
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and forehead, 4 streak of yellow under an eye, a line of 
white under the other, the ridge of his nose colored still 
darker with powdered charcoal, aloving tap on his chig- 
pon, asmooth of acreasein his blanket, and, lo! Bwabwa 
Njali emerges into view.” 


MAKING AN IMPRESSION—THE WHITE MAN’S 
FETISH. 

Mr. Stanley tells a characteristic story of the way in 
which he gained the respect and fear of an impcrtant 
tribe who positively refused his expedition a passage. 
As the chief, after angry refusals, was about to leave, 
the following prearranged comedy was played for his 
benefit : 

‘‘ While standing near the tent-door, for a moment ir- 
resolute, he caught sight of the large Chinese gong sus- 
pended to a cross-bar supported by two forked poles, 

*** What is this ?’ he asked, pointing to the gong. 

“Tt is fetish,’ I answered, sententiously. 

‘* His young son, Enjeli, who was much more acute 
than his father, whispered to him his belief that it was 
a kind of bell, upon which Ngalyema cried out: 

*** Bula Matari, strike this ; let me hear it.’ 

‘**Oh, Ngalyema, I dare not ; it is the war fetish !’ 

‘**No, no,’ said he, impatiently. ‘ Beat it, Bula 
Matari, that I may hear the sound,’ 

““*T dare not, Ngalyema. It is the signal for war; 
it is the fetish that calls up armed men; it would be too 
bad.’ 

“*No, no, no! Itell you to strike. Strike it, Bula 
Matari ;’ and he stamped on the ground with childish 
impatience. 

‘«* Well, then’—taking the beater in my hand—‘ re- 
member, I told you it was a bad fetish—a fetish for 
war ;’ and as I lifted the beater high with uplifted hand, 
I asked agaiv, ‘ Shall I strike now ? 

‘* « Strike—strike it, I tell you!’ 

‘* With all my force I struck the gong ; the loud bell- 
like tone sounding in the silence caused by the hushed, 
concentrated attention of all upon the scene, was start- 
ling in the extreme, but as the rapid strokes were applied 
vigorously, the continued sounds seem to them like 
thunder. They had not recovered from the first shock 
of astovishment when the forms of men were seen 
bounding over the gunwale of the ‘En Avant’ right 
over their heads, and war-whooping in their ears. From 
my tent, and from the gorge behind them, a stream of 
frantic infuriates emerged as though from the earth. 
The store-tent was violently agitated, and finally col- 
lapsed, and a yelling crowd of demonaic madmen sprang 
out one after another, every one apparently madder than 
his neighbor. The listless, sleepy-eyed stragglers burst 
out into a perfect frenzy of action. From under the mats 
in the huts there streamed into view such a frantic mob 
of armed men, that to the panic-struck natives the sky 
and the earth seemed to be contributing to the contin- 
ually increasing number of death-dealing warriors. 
Every native present, would-be friend and would-be foe, 
lost his senses completely. The seated warriors forgot 
their guns and fled before this strange deluge and awful 
scene. The ammuniltion-bearers threw their gourds away 
—some were broken, and the powder and slugs were 
scattered over the ground ; and as Ngalyema was stand- 
ing paralyzed with fear, and with his faculties benumbed, 
I seized him by the arm, and said softly to him: 

‘** Be not afraid, Ngalyema. Remember Bula Matari 
is your brother. Stand behind me ; I will protect you.’ 

‘The Zanzibaris were now a yelling crowd in front 
of me, calling out tauntingly and menacingly : 

“«* Ha, ha, Ngalyema! You came to fight Bula Ma- 
tari, Ngalyema! Where are your warriors, Ngalyema ?’ 

‘«There could not be a better representation of relent- 
less, bloodthirsty fury than that which was shown by 
these amateur black actors in the suddenly improvised 
scene. Their assumed frenzy was the next thing to real- 
ity. Had I not been in the secret I also should have 
been duped ; while the valor with which I defended my 
poor brother, who with his two hands grasped me round 
the waist, danced from side to side to avoid furious 
strokes from the wild-eyed men, while young Enjeéli 
clung behind his father and followed his movements, re- 
minded me’ of the long-forgotten play of ‘hen and 
chickens.’ 

‘«* Save me, Bula Matarl ; do not let them hurt me! 
I did not mean anything,’ cried Ngalyema. 

««* Hold hard, Ngalyema!’ I cried. ‘ Keep fast hold 
of me; I will defend you, never fear. Come one, come 
all! Ha, ha!’ etc. 

‘* But the camp was almost emptied of our visitors, 
much of the ammunition was left behind, the guns were 
strewn over the ground, and the play was well acted. 

‘«« Enough, boys; fall into line ;’ and ‘Silence’ was 
cried out by Susi and his brother captains; and the 
obedient, well-trained fellows fell into line at ‘ Shoulder 
arms’ with all the precision of military veterans. Then, 
as Ngalyema had allowed his hands to fall down by his 
side in mute surprise at this other transformation scene, 
I took hold of his two hands, and said, with an assuring 
smile : 

“«« Well, Ngalyema, what do you now think of the 
white man’s fetish ?” 





“« Ah, I was not afraid, was I? see, all my people 
are run away! Ay me, such braves! Only Enjéliand 
Ganchu left with me! But tell me, Bula Matari, 
where did all these people come from ?’ 

‘““* Ab, that is the bad fetish I told you of! Do you 
want to see any more? Come,I wil! strike the gong 
again, and the next scene may perhaps be more wonder- 
ful stili.’ 

“© * What "’ he shrieked, while he laid his hand upon 
my arm. ‘No, no; don't touchit. Ay, verily, that 
must be a bad fetish,’ shaking his bead at the round, 
innocent face of the gong.” 


AT BUMBA—THE IBANZA. 


‘*Early on the 7th we arrived at Bum)a, which in 
size was areal town’ A fog had prevented us from 
seeing anything until we were close upon it. By the 


tranquillity of demeanor observed among the people 
we deemed it opportune to test their hospitality and 


friendliness, and succeeded in obtaining un invitation 
to go alongside the tall bank. Myombi, the chief, was 
easily persuaded by Yumbila to make blood-brotherhood 
with me, and for the fiftieth time my poor arm was sac 


rificed, and my blood shed for the cause of civilization. 
Probably one thousand peoplé of both sexes looked on 
the scene wonderingly and strangely. A young branch 
of a palm was cut, twisted, and a knot tied at each end ; 
the knots were dipped in wood ashes, and then seized 
and held by each of us while the :vedicine-man prac 
ticed his ‘blood-letting art, and lanced us both until 
Myombi winced with pain. After which the knotted 
branch was severed, and in some incomprehensible 
manner I had become united forever to my fiftieth 
brother, to whom I was under the obligation of defend- 
ing against all foes until death. 

‘** Despite, however, these and sundry other precau- 
tions against imaginary evil, the people were not quite 
satisfied in their minds, for the dreaded Ibanza must be 
concealed, they thought, in our boats. What was it 
that they heard throb and sigh, aud groan so heavily, as 
the ‘En Avant’ came alongside their landing-place ? 
They ranged themselves over and above the boats, lost 
in silent contemplation of the wonderful structures. 
What unseen power was it that revolved the wheels 
they saw fly around with lightning speed ? What does 
that iron drum contain ? Why is that white cook throw- 
ing in such large sticks? Does the Ibanza eat wood ? 
Ts it the Ibanza cooped up in the iron drum who makes 
that squeaking noise escaping out of the funnel? These 
and such-like thoughts trouble the minds of the abo 
rigines of Bumba, so that little trade for food can be 
made, although it is plentiful and cheap. 

‘*On the 8th bananas, goats, chickens, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and yams are freely 
sold, although the multitude is filghty and prone to 
panic, which causes the two chiefs, Myombi and 
Sungo Maji, to be rushing about crying out, ‘ Peace, 
O people ; sell your product in security ; these whites 
are our brothers by every bond that can bind us.’ 
Witbal, however, these hearty efforts to impress their 
people with confidence, the slightest rush of steam, a 
movement of a white man, the impatient lifting of a 
helmet off the brow, the scratching of a heated head, 
would serd hundreds promiscuously flying like a herd 
of frightened buffalo. Sacred water was sprinkled 
along the shore, and over the trees, and toward the boats ; 
the long hand-bell of Sungo Maji was vigorously beaten, 
and old men came and muttered their incantations, but 
yet there was a dread of the ‘Ibanza.’ The stifled 
screams of women testified to a presentiment that he 
was present ; the uneasy, restless, rolling eyes of the 
men searched for the first symptoms that he was advanc- 
ing ; the cries of ‘Be firm, O men of Bumba, there is 
nothing to fear !’ reiterated over and over by the chiefs, 
who were ringing their bells like anxious town-criers, 
denoted vivid expectancy, and finally the ‘ Ibanza’ 
emerged into view. 

‘*One of my cabin-boys, enjoying all this extraor- 
dinary fright visible in the actions and faces of the 
natives, while | was engaged talking with the engineer, 
had gone into the cabin, shutting the door after him. 
Presently the door was violently burst open, and the 
splendid form of a royal Bengal tiger crawled out! A 
long, thrilling shriek rang out, and all at once the hun- 
dreds that stood on the shore, casting one hurried glance 
at the terrible figure, with a unity of movement fled 
shrieking and yelling from thie river bank. 

‘* When we discovered what had caused this extraor- 
dinary flight of the aborigines, their yells were imme 
diately followed by roars of iaughter from the crews of 
the boats, which the flying natives heard, and then 
halted, reassured more effectively by the merriment than 
by hours of bell-ringing on the part of the criers. It 
brought them back, too, to see a tall young fellow 
laughing immoderately, while a collapsed tiger-skin lay 
at his feet in a harmless heap. The laughter became 
contagious, and one might see an entire population 
slapping their thighs, staggering convulsively about, 
and grasping one another for support as they reeled 
under the spasms which agitated them,” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TENNYSON’S 
HOLY GRAIL. 


By H. F. Ranpoupn. 
LATO has somewhere said that the poet should be 
the philosopher. Verse is but the clothing, and 
clothing the most natural and becoming, for a great 
idea. There is no sadder travesty in the world than 
poetry wholly devoid of philosophy. It is the corona- 
tion robe of a queen enveloping the figure of a manikin. 
Nor is philosophy simply dry, logical formule expressed 
in involved or abstruse language. With Plato the 
word meant religion. Its etymology furnishes the 
definition : love of wisdom ; a pure, disinterested desire 
to acquire the highest knowledge. Wisdom of the 
loftiest character. Not simply shrewd generalization 
or mere intellectual appreciation of a subject, but an 
affection of both heart and head for the highest ideal. 
Such wisdom as Pallas promised Paris should he find 
her fairer than imperial Hera or laughing Aphrodite. 
“To push thee forward thro’ a life of shocks, 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
Sinew’d with action, and the full-grown will, 
Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfecf freedom.” 
Hence the philological definition of philosophy is the 
love of the Ideal. 





Now a sentence or two about modern Idealism. 
‘* The desire of the impossible is the disease of the soul.” | 
That was a Greek proverb. But Christianiry—true | 
or false, I waive the question—put an end to that state 
of feeling. It is the desire of the impossible which 
alone makes life worth living. Intense unrest is the 
keynote to modern life and literature, Dissatisfaction 
with one’s self is the theme of which poem, play, and 
novel are simply so many variations. Peaceful con- 
tentment was the U/tima Thule of the ancients. There 
were exceptions to this, of which Plato is a notable 
example, but on the whole the statement is true. Not 
that the ancients did not have their ideals; but their 
desire was to idealize the real, ours to realize the ideal. 
In this simple metathesis is contained the essential 
difference between the pagan and the Christian con- 
ception of life. 

Hence every effort to introduce the idea of pagan 
contentment into modern literature must necessarily 
prove a failure. The author himself has no faith in 
his subject, and its presentation is spolled by insincer- 
ity. What was genuine in Horace is affectation in 
Alfred de Musset or Oscar Wilde. It is the Apollo 
Belvedere masquerading in a dress suit. The roses and 
myrrh of which Anacreon sung are both fresh and 
fragrant. Very different are they from a boutonniere 
soiled with the dust of the boulevards, and cosmetics 
bearing the trade-mark of a fashionable Parisian hair- 
dresser. The experiment was once tried in the drama, 
and the resonant meter of Sophocles became the stilted 
verse of Racine. 

The philosophy of the Holy Grail is nothing else than 
an examination into the different effects which this 
desire to realize the ideal produces on different natures. 
But before going into the narrative of each knight 
in detail, a word or two on a subject which applies in- 
differently to them all. 

This search for the ideal is not unattended with dif- 
ficulties. Unswerving devotion to a fixed purpose 
necessarily implies self-sacrifice. That which is easily 
gained is scarcely worth having. The proposition 
*‘ No cross, no crown” possesses as sound a metaphys- 
ical basis as any comprised under the law of cause and 
effect. Moreover, the compensation for all the dif- 
ficulties conquered and dangers braved is very different 
from what we are wont to imagine. Success in the 
search may bring fame; that is but a poor guerdon. 
The real compensation is that joy peculiar to the asser- 
tion of one’s manhood in overcoming obstacles. The 
vision which John saw as in a prophetic trance, at 
Patmos, applies not only to the spiritual world, but to 
all departments of human life. There is white rai- 
ment and dominion reserved for him who overcometh, 
and he shall become a pillar in the temple of that God 
whom he has served. The texture of that raiment 
may be fine or coarse, the dominion universal sover- 
eignty or limited supremacy, the pillar clearest marble 
or plainest pine, as the master served is great or small ; 
but these are the distinguishing marks of him who has 
carried any standard, be it cross or crescent, bravely to 
the front. 

Nor is this idealism unallied with action. It is no 
pious dreaming under a banyan tree. It is to be in the 
world, yet not of the world, and herein the creeds of the 
West differ from those of the East. It may enjoin 
fasts, but it likewise advocates festivals. The sword 
is as much its symbol as the crozier. Constant action 
and tireless effort are its watchwords. 

Such is the idealism taught in Tennyson’s Holy Grail. 
The story is familiar to all. One summer night, in the 
‘year of miracles,” Galahad seated himself in the fan- 
tastically carved chair which Merlin had wrought. 





Then there was heard 


‘“‘A cracking and a riving of the roofs, 
And rending, and a blast, and overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. 
And in the blast there smote along the hall 
A beam of light seven times more clear than day ; 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grall, 
All over cover’d with a luminous cloud, 
And none might see who bare it, and it past.’’ 


The vision filled all present with a strange awe, and 
each arose and sware to go in search of that whose 
glory had been but half revealed. 

On their return the knights relate their experiences, 
and it is with the philosophical meaning of the narrative 
of each we have to deal. 

Sir Galahad represents gentus, for there is such a thing 
as genius in morals. Whatever may be the correct defi- 
nition of the word, the peculiarity of him who is in 
possession of the gift is the easy acquisition of that which 
mere talent, aided by the most dogged perseverance and 
laborious application, can never hope to obtain. The 
genius in morals is noexception totherule, The doubts 
of Percivale, the trials of Sir Bors, the madness of Lancc- 
lot, he escapes them all. His quest is more like a 
triumph than a search. To him the vision of the Holy 
Grail came almost unsought for, always clear, constant, 
and distinct, while to others it was veiled and covered, 
or seen at best only in moments of fitful splendor. 
What beatific visions are the portionof such men! The 
new heaven and the new earth, whose glory blinded the 
eyes of John, the sacred groves and majestic temple of 
the true God, whose fragrance and glory brought peace 
to Socrates as the slanting shadows rested on the hills of 
Hymmettus, the celestial country whose ‘unceasing 
minstrelsy ” filled the cell of Bernard of Cluny with 
immortal music. 

We of meaner caliber deem it of rare value to catch 
occasional and imperfect glimpses of such visions. What 
must it be to have them ever present! The bitterest 
experiences of our life are unknown to such men. The 
doubts and discouragements which settle around us like 
a damp, rayless fog, if they come to them at all, are like 
some luminous mist which immediately precedes the 
dawn. Wherever grosser and more earthly nature sees 
only the material, their finer sense detects the spiritual. 
The elements at the sacring of the mass were to Percivale 
mere symbols, but to this pure knight they became the 
real Body and the real Blood. 

The history of Sir Percivale is that of one who, 
under the influence of some sudden impulse, resolves 
to change his whole mode of life. In spite of its 
chivalry and purity, the court of Arthur represents 
realism, a realism so refined as to be easily mistaken 
for idealism. Such a mistake is not an uncommon 
one. Romance and religion are ofttimes confounded. 
Many people have no higher conception of heaven than 
that it will be a sort of Forest of Arden, where one will 
be perpetually amused by the cynical observations of 
some Jacques, and make love to a charming Rosalind. 

Now, there is no more interesting study than that fur- 
nished by the history of a man who, under some sudden 
influence, has awakened to the utter worthlessness of the 
life he is leading. The old theologians used to call it 
a ‘‘conviction of sin,” and however much we may be 
inclined to quarrel with the phrase, the truth contained 
in the quaint theological term is too well established to 
admit of dispute. More than one fierce rider toward 
Damascus. has been blinded by some strange sudden light 
and pierced to the quick by the question, ‘‘ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ?” Without sveculation on the 
causes which give rise to such sudden revulsions of 
feeling, it is worth while to note the effect on him who 
is their subject. Vanitas vanitatum, all is vanity, that 
is the first sensation. Dissatisfaction with the past, dis- 
trust of the future, breed despair. The mystery of 
death, and greater mystery of life, overshadow the soul 
with a sense of intolerable awe, and each is hated 
equally. Not only progression, but even retrogression, 
becomes well-nigh impossible. The barren waste of 
sand which stretches between Egypt and Canaan is at 
all times desolate. Milk and honey and fountains of the 
clearest water may await the traveler at the other end, 
but what cares he? His feet are blistered and travel. 
torn, his frame shaken and shattered with ague, his 
throat parched with thirst, and the temptation is strong, 
not to return to the revelries, the dances, the gayeties of 
the city left behind—they are more distasteful than ever 
—but to lie down in the desert and die. 

Such was the experience of Sir Percivale. The lumi- 
nous cloud which stole down the long beam of light amid 
the blasts and thunders of the heavens wrought an entire 
change in the man. The nature which had heretofore 
found food for itself in the excitement of tilt and tourna- 
ment can now find peace in naught else than the vision 
of the Grail itself. But note how early in this quest the 
sickening odors of death and decay poison his soul with 
their foul malaria : 


‘* Thereafter, the dark warning of our king, 
That most of us wou.d follow wandering fires, 
Came like a driving gloom across my mind, 
Then every evil word I had spoken once, 





And every evil thought I had thought of old, 
And every evil deed I ever did, 

Awoke and cried: ‘ This Quest is not for thee.’ 
And lifting up my eyes, I found myself 

Alone, and in a land of saud and thorns, 

And I was thirsty, even unto death ; 

And I, too, cried, ‘ This Quest is not for thee.’ 


* And on I rode, and when I thought my thirst 
Would slay me, saw deep lawns, ard thena brook, 
With one sharp rapid, where the crisping white 
Play’d ever back upon the sloping wave, 

And took both ear and eye ; and o’er the brook 
Were apple trees, and apples by the brook 
Fallen, and on the lawns. ‘I will rest here,’ 

I said ; ‘I am not worthy of the Quest ;’ 

But even while I drank the brook, and ate 

The goodly apples, all these things at once 

Fell into dust, and I was left alone, 

And thirsting, in a land of sand and thorns.”’ 


And so it was with everything he met. The woman 
with innocent eyes and of gracious bearing, the knight 
in golden armor, the horse whose armor was likewise 
golden and jeweled everywhere, the walled city, 
‘* The spires 
Pricked with incredible pinnacles into heaven ’— 


all these crumble into dust at his approach, until he cries 
aloud in the bitterness of his heart : 
* Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself 
And touch it, it will crumble into dust.”’ 
Percivale overcame that first feeling of despair. He 
was permitted to behold 
‘* The spiritual city and all her spires 
And gateways in a glory like one pearl.” 
But many a man has never emerged from the fog 
which early overtook him in his quest, but dwells 
his whole life long surrounded by it, damp, dark, 
cheerless, unillumined by either the lurid glare of the 
world or the blessed sunlight of heaven. 

The confession of Sir Lancelot is simply a sermon 
on the text: ‘‘If thy eye offend thee, pluck it out.” 
Such a course of procedure has been unjustly stigma- 
tized as cowardly. Some natures are so constituted that 
excess is the inevitable consequence of indulgence. 
With them the loss of the member is the only salvation 
of the whole body. The observation of a wise temper- 
ance is better than the practice of a rigid asceticism, if 
that be possible. Every one concedes the fragile na- 
ture of that morality which has nosurer foundation than 
lack of opportunity. Ianocence never was and never 
can be virtue. But, again, there is a vast deal of non- 
sense in these musty proverbs, which advise the pur- 
chase of knowledge by experience. The morality born 
of satiety furnishes a very poor code of ethics. 

There is no golden mean for Sir Lancelot. What 
were to other men pastimes are with him passions. He 
knew of no half-hearted allegiance’ Did he serve God 
or the devil, the service must be complete. 

A still profounder lesson taught by his life is that 
contained in the words 


**But in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
Noble, and knightly in me, twined and clung 
Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be plucked asunder.”’ 


Arthur himself rebuked his greatest knight for using 
the words. Yet they are undoubtedly true. A little 
leaven leavens the whole lump, and the finer and whiter 
the wheat, the more thoroughly does the yeast work. 


‘The dream of evil 
Doth all the noble substance oft debase, 
To bis own scandal.”’ 


There is no sadder picture in all literature than that 
of this knight of irreproachable courtesy and unques- 
tioned courage unable to quiet the guilty passions of his 
soul, and yet clearly conscious of the bonds which so 
defamed him. The advice of the monk was no pious 
prescription, unsuited to the practical needs of every- 
day life: 

** And when thy knights 

Sware, I sware with them, only in the hope 

That, could I touch or see the Holy Grail, 

They might be plucked asunder. Then I spake 

To one most holy saint, who wept and said 

That, save they could be plucked asunder, all 

My quest were but in vain.”’ 
Amputation must precede cure. 
doned and retain the offense. 

Sir Gawain is the man of the world, gay, careless, 
cynical. He cares more for a flirtation with the merry 
maidens in the silk pavilion than the vision of the Grail 
itself. Such men are apt to receive an extravagant 
homage. Their careless indifference is mistaken for 
philosophical calm ; their bravado for bravery. They 
are wholly incapable of becoming leaders of men. They 
lack conscience, conviction, courage. There is some- 


One cannot be par- 


thing more in these three words than the mere allitera- 
tion. The first two are the complement of each other, 
the third is the resultant of both. Conscience may be 
as full of life ag the fig tree which was cursed, and as 
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barren of convictions as was it of fruit. Convictions 
may have their source in prejudice or habit. But where 
conscience breeds convictions, and convictions spring 
from conscience, that courage is produced before which 
everything must yield. The remark usually attributed 
to Napoleon, that ‘‘God is always on the side of the 
heaviest battalions,” is a sneer as superficial as it is un- 
true. Mere materialism never has and never will win a 
permanent victory. It is said in an old Book : ‘‘ He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall have 
them in derision,” and that laughter sometimes rolls like 
thunder through the vault of heaven, when the impo- 
tent effort is made to match matter with mind, force 
with faith, ambition with conscience, 

«The riddle of the painful earth” never troubled Sir 
Gawain. Indifferent to those “ obstinate questionings ” 
which lend a nobility to the meanest nature, he debases 
all things to the level of the grotesque. ‘‘ Motley is for 
him the only wear.” Nor isit the motley of pure mirth 
and innocent laughter. It isthe motley of equivogue 
and double entente—of coarse jest and shallow sarcasm. 
After all, as a mere matter of values, a cap and bells is 
a poor exchange for a soul. The ounce of gold traded for 
its equal weight in dross is a foolish barter. What a 
contrast is good Sir Bors to him! Even the monk Am- 
brostus speaks of him in patronizing fashion, and tells 
in a half-contemptuous way that he was ‘‘ mighty rev- 
erent” at grace. Yet there is something inexpressibly 
touching in the narration of his quest. He, of all the 
knights, possessed in the highest degree the true spirit 
of faith—a faith so strong that it could not be shaken 
even though the attainment of his quest was denied 
him. Such faith as that stern Hebrew patriarch pos. 
sessed who confuted those ‘‘ forgers of lies” surround- 
ing him with that the most lofty of all expressions of 
confidence in God, ‘‘ Though he slay me still will I 
trust in him” ‘The world is apt to sneer at such men. 
Tt calls them commonplace, and heaps upon them all the 
contumely of biting sarcasm and stinging epigram. They 
never achieve bri!liant deeds, but without their aid Crom- 
well himself could not have won at Marston Moor. They 
may not inaugurate, but to them is the honor due of 
having carrie to successful completion, both revolu- 
tion and reforms. 

Such is the philosophy of the Holy Gratl. Do you 
call it fanciful and unreal ? The world is filled with just 
such experiences ; nor will they cease until the City of 
God supplants that builded by man, and the vision of 
poet, priest, and sage shall be no longer a dream, but a 
reality. 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—A brilliant and varied number, rich in 
illustration and filled from cover to cover with enter- 
taining reading matter. Of the illustrated articles, out- 
side the war papers, there Is one by Rose G. Kingsley, 
giving delightful glimpses of ‘‘ George Eliot's County” 
(Warwickshire) ; one by Mr. Joseph Hatton, our own 
London correspondent, giving interesting notes on the 
life and death, in North Borneo, of his son Frank Hat- 
ton, a young man of remarkable scientific and linguistic 
attainments ; and a continuation of Mr. Edward Eggle- 
ston’s “‘ Soclal Life in the Colonies,” to finish which Mr. 
Eggleston is about to visit England to examine books 
and prints in the British Museum. The literary article 
of the month is M. Alphonse Daudet’s paper on Mis- 
tral, the Provencal poet whose ‘‘ Miréio” has been so 
well translated by Miss Harriet W. Preston. ‘‘ Ivory 
Black” (T. A. Janvier) has a bright and jolly short story. 
Mr. George Bancroft, the veteran historian, writes a 
sketch of Henry Clay, contrasting him with his great rival 
Calhoun. The accompanying portrait gives a wonder- 
fully lifelike presentation of the flashing eyes, firm 
mouth, and intellectual forehead of ‘‘Harry of the 
West.” 

The war papers are even more strikingly illustrated 
than heretofore. The story of ‘‘ McClellan’s Change of 
Base” is told from the standpoint of the Confederate 
pursuit by General D. H. Hill, who mentions as a prouf 
of Lee’s sagacity that he predicated his orders for an 
advance upon ‘he belief that General McClellan was too 
proud a man to fall back by the same route by which 
the triumphal advance had been made. General Hill 
adds: ‘‘ McClellan, if not always great in the advance, 
was most masterly in the retreat, and is unquestionably 
the greatest of Americans as an organizer of an army.” 
From General Franklin’s account of ‘‘ The Rear-Guard 
Fighting at Savage's Station” we quote one or two inci- 
dents of battle : 

‘(In the house which has been described as about the 
middle of the left clearing lived au old man with a young 
wife and a child about two years old, He cameto me about 
ten o’clock and asked if I thought there would be a fight 
there that day. I told him that there certainly would be. 
He then asked when I thought {t would begin. I thought 
in about half anhour. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I will bave time 





to take my wife and child to my brother, who lives about 
half a mile down the swamp, and get back before it begins.’ 

‘** Yes,’ said I, ‘ but why come back at all?’ 

*“** Why,’ said he, ‘if 1 don't come back your men will 
take all my chickens and ducks.’ So he departed with his 
wife and child, and in a little while returned. General 
Smith’s headquarters were near the house, so it was a fair 
target forthe enemy. Several shots went through it, and 
one of them took off the leg of the poor old man, who bled 
to death in a few minutes. He had sacrificed himself for his 
poultry. 

‘One of the brigadier-generals of the command during a 
lull in the firing came to my headquarters, leaving his 
brigade to take care of itself. Finding his stay too long I 
had him sent back to his post. and a short time afterwards 
I was informed that he had been carried off the field on a 
stretcher, wounded. I thought it my duty to go to tie 
brigade and find how things were going with it, and asked 
General Smith to accompany me. We started out, and 
almost at once the enemy opened on us with great vigor. I 
looked back, and found, to my horror, that all my own and 
General Smith’s staff was following us, and that a large 
cavalry escort belonging to headquarters was also in the 
procession. The enemy had evidently taken us for a cav- 
alry regiment. Getting rid of them all, we finally arrived at 
the right of the brigade unharmed. Making inquiry of a 
staff officer about the general, he replied, ‘Oh, no, sir, he is 
not woun ied ; he felt unwell, and has gone to the woods to 
lie down, and will soon be back.’ I turned off in great dis- 
gust to return, when another officer, looking as neat and 
clean as if he had just joined the army, stepped up with the 
air of a private secretary of some grand official, and, touch- 
ing his hat, said, ‘Who shall I say called, sir?’ General 
Smith and I did not hear the last of that expedition fora 
long time.”’ 


In ‘‘ Open Letters” there is an interesting letter from 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes to Mr. G. P. Lathrop, Sec- 
retary of the International Copyright Association, and 
a letter from ‘‘ B. M.” looking at the question from the 
interest of the American author whose works are 
‘pirated in England.” He says: 


“‘ Hawthorne records a visit in 1856 to the office of an im- 
portant English publishing house—he gives the name in ful! 
—where he met one of the firm, and who ‘ expressed great 
pleasure at seeing me, as indeed he might, having published 
and sold, without any profit on my part, uncounted thou- 
sands of my books.’ Cooper and Irving have fared as ill at 
the hands of the English pirate as Hawthorne did. The 
number of American books republished in England is in 
creasing every year. In proportion there is as much piracy 
in Great Britain asin the United States. Time jwas when 
there was no sarcasm in the query, Who reads an American 
book? Time is when the question may be answered by 
saying that the English now read American books—and by 
the hundred thousand. A glance at a railway book-stall 
in England will show that a heavy proportion of the bocks 
which cover it are of American authorship—just as a glance 
at an American news-stand will reveal a very heavy propor- 
tion of books of British origin. In both countries the most 
of these literary wares are stolen goods. Half adozen Eng- 
lish publishers have series of libraries in which a good half 
of the books are of American authorship. It would not be 
easy to make out a list of the rival British editions of 
‘ Little Women,’ of ‘Helen’s Babies,’ of ‘ Demo cracy,’ of 
‘Uncle Remus,’ of Artemus Ward’s books, of the *‘ Wide 
Wide World,’ of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ of the ‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table,’ of many American semi-religious 
noveis, or of many books of so-called American humor. 
The editions of Longfellow and of Poe arenumberless. Poe 
is perhaps more highly esteemed in England than in Amer- 
ica; and Longfellow’s popularity was greater in Great 
Britain than in the United States—as Tennyson’s, so it is 
asserted, is greater in the United States than in Great Brit 
ain. Now, nearly all these editions are unauthorized by 
the Americar author, and it is very rare indeed for him to 
derive any benefit from them. While the American pub- 
lisher has a pleasant habit of sending an honorarium to the 
writer whose books he has captured, the British publisher 
generally scorns to exhibit any such evidence of delicacy. 

“ Writing on the subject of international copyright fif- 
teen years ago, Mr. James Parton began his essay with a 
striking statement, as is his custom : ‘ There is an American 
lady living at Hartford, in Connecticut, whom the United 
States has permitted to berobbed by foreigners of $200,000. 
Her name is Harriet Beecher Stowe. By no disloyal act 
has she or her family forfeited their right to the protection 
of the Government of the United States. She pays her 
taxes, keeps the peace, and earns her livelihood by honest 
industry ; she has reared children for the service of the 
Commonwealth ; she was warm and active for her country 
when many around her were cold and hostile; in a word, 
she is a xood citizen. More than that—she is an illustrious 
citizen. The United States stands higher to-day in the 
regard of every civilized being in Christendom because she 
lives in the United States. ... To that American woman 
every person on earth who read ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? in- 
curred a personal obligation. Every individual who be- 
came possessed of a copy of the book, and every one who 
saw the story played in the theater, was bound in natural 
justice to pay money to her for service rendered, unless she 
expressly and formally relinquished her right, which she 
never has done.’ Mr. Parton’s statement of the case is ve- 
hement, but his estimate of the loss to Mrs. Stowe, owing to 
the absence of any way by which she could protect her right 
in foreign parts, is none too high. Because the people of 
the United States have not chosen to give protection here to 
the works of foreign authors Mrs. Stowe has been robbed 
by foreigners, and the extent of her loss is quite $200,000, 
The extent of the loss of Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, and of the many living Americans whose writings 





are read eagerly on the far side of the Atlantic, is many 
times $200,000, and it increases every day.”’ 


Outing.—The July number is specially devoted to 
subjects connected with college athletics, though there 
is the usual pleasant variety of light articles, fiction, 
and poetry. All undergraduates and most graduates of 
Yaleand Harvard will be interested in Mr. J. R. W. 
Hitchcock’s careful historical review of ‘‘ The Harvard- 
Yale Races,’ which is fully illustrated, and recalls to 
thousands of readers days of hilarious joy and bitter dis- 
appointment. Professor Edward Hitchcock furnishes 
a study of ‘‘ Athletics at Amherst College,” in which the 
true use and limits of athletic sports in an institution of 
learning are considered fairly and liberally. From an 
article by Professor Eugene L. Richards, of Yale, well 
known to all Yale men as a warm and consistent sup 
porter of the athletic interests of the college, we quote a 
paragraph or two: 

“‘These various arrangements of the college, looking to 
the physical well-being of the students, have not been with 
out good effects on the general heaith of the community. 
They have had their share, too, in encouraging systematic 
exercise, 

‘But the main encouragement to exercise is in the student 
system of athletics. That system supplies a motive and 
furnishes a definite object of effort. To secure the honor of 
a place in one of the university organizations, or even to 
obtain an honorable position in one of the class organiza- 
tions, each man has to go through a long course of faithful 
training, both inthe gymnasium andinthe open air. Atthe 
time of writing, some 200 men are working daily in the gym- 
nasium as candidates for some crew or nine, or in prepara- 
tion for the contests of the Yale Athletic Association. A 
very small proportion of these would be at work if it were 
not for the stimulus of the sports. Competition is just as 
much the life of physical exercise as it is the life of trade. 
Strength comes from the struggle to overcome. 

‘* Young men are social in their instincts, and not alto- 
gether intellectual in their tastes. They are thrown much 
together, espectally in colleges where the dormitory system 
exists. Out of study hours it is too much to expect of them 
—of the majority of them, at least—that they should find 
their chief pleasure in talking of their studies. They nat 
urally choose subjects of conversation foreign to what oc- 
cupies their bard-working time. They are tired, and seek 
relaxation. What healthier topic can they fix upen than 
the manly contests in which they or their friends engage ? 
Thus the system of athletics helps to cultivate a sense of 
fellowship among the students—not fellowship in mischief, 
but fellowship in pluck and manliness, in generous admira- 
tion of their mates and even of their rivals who possess 
these qualities. 

‘“*Young men are not only very social, they are full of 
active animal life. This life must find an oulet. It does 
find a legitimate outlet in athleticsports. The college which 
has a good system of athletic sports is more orderly than 
the college which has no such system. From an examina- 
tion of the records of the Academical department of Yale 
College for the twenty college years 1562-63 to 1881-82, the 
period which saw the growth of the present system of boat- 
ing, and the rise of base-bali and foot-ball, it was found that 
for the first decade the cases of severe discipline, requiring 
expulsion, dismissal, or suspension, averaged a little over 
three and a half per ceat. of the membership, while for the 
last decade the average was less than three per cent. The 
change in the amount of disorder between the classes was 
more remarkable, For the first decade, for this kind of 
disturbance, the average number of cases per year requiring 
severe discipline was six and eight-tenths; for the last dec- 
ade, three and four-tenths. 

‘There is in every large college a body of men, many of 
whom may be at bottom very good fellows, but who, as a 
class, are not the best representatives of youthful manhood. 
These are the dudes, for whom athletic sports are too hard 
or too ‘brutal.’ They are an increasing class in the col- 
leges which draw their membership largely from the 
cities. Where this class is most numerous, athletics 
flourish least. The best antidote to the dudish spirit is to 
be found in athletics. It will be an evil day for any college 
when this effeminate class is large enough or influential 
enough to call for or support measures which are designed 
to strike from the list of college sports a game like foot-ball 
It is a rough game, but it requires, in a successful player, 
the fearlessness, coolness, and quick thinking which make 
it, beyond all others, a manly game. 

“* Among the good results of athletics ought to be men- 
tioned the opportunities for business training, management 
of men, and the exercise of the various functions of govern- 
ment afforded the students by their athletic clubs, with their 
offices, constitutions, and laws.’’ 


Practical Work in the Schoolroom. Part I. The Human 
Body. (New York: A. Lovell & Co.) This little book con- 
tains the questions and answers used in the object lessons 
on the human body given in Grammar School No. 49 
of this city, in the primary department. The simplicity 
and directness of the method are admirable. Technical 
terms are hardly ever employed, and when used are 
always Clearly defined. The questions follow each other 
in rapid and logical succession, constant care being used 
to prevent the pupil from falling into the dull rut of 
memorizing and recitation. In almost every iesson the 
injury done to various parts of the body by alcohol and 
tobacco is explained in a practical and forcible way. The 
warning is still further emphasized by anecdotes and 
illustrations in the end of the volume. Teachers who wish 
to use @ simple guide for hygienic object lessons will find 
this manual full of sensibly hints, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 
Those who have ever been in the great Brera Gallery 
at Milan will doubtless immediately recall the strange 


picture there by Mantegna, in which the recumbent 
body of the Christ is presented feet foremost to the 
observer, and presents a wonderful study of foreshorten- 


ing. Another picture by Mantegna, ‘‘the great Mar- 
tuan,” in this gallorg, is the St. Luke with saints, and 
recently the authorities bave been rejoicing over the dis- 
covery of still another picture by Mantegna, which has 
for many vears hung in the gallery, and been catalogued 
as belonging to the school cf John Bellini, although a 
similar picture is described by Vasari among the works 


of Mantegna. The restoration of the picture was 
recently undertaken by Signor Louis Tavegnani, who 
is said to have succeeded remarkably well, and it was 
during the process of restoration that the discovery 
was made which ascribes the work to Mantegna. 
The picture represents the Madonna and Child sur- 
rounded by heads of singing angels, and is remarkable 
for the manner in which the angels show their teeth. 


In the autobiography of Mr. John Ruskin, the first 
part of which has recently appeared, he gives an in- 
sight into some of the causes which have conspired to 
render him the close observer of nature and the rare 
literary artist which his readers know him to be. He 
says : “‘I have written frankly and garrulously of what 
gives me joy to remember, passing in total silence 
things which give me no pleasure in reviewing. My 
motber'’s influence in molding my character was cop- 
spicuous. She forced me to learn daily long chapters 
of the Bible by hcart. To that discipline and patient, 
accurate rerolve I owe not only much of my general 
power of taking pains, but the best part of my taste for 
literature.” 


“To the same Puritanical training Ruskin attributes 
his power of contemplative imagination. Asa boy be 
was allowed no sugar-plams and no toys He was 
reared in monastic poverty. His father taught him 
habits of close observation during a series of excursions 
through England and Scotland.” 


Whenever one hears Schumann’s name mentioned in 
conrection with piano-playing there invariably comes 
to mind the dumb key-board which he so diligently used 
for the development of strength in his fingers, and the 
excessive use of which ultimately injured the tendons of 
the incorrigible third finger to that degree that he was 
obliged to give up all idea of ever becoming a professional 
pianist. If Schumann had but lived in our day and gen- 
eration his ambition to have a perfectly developed third 
finger might have been realized, although it is possible 
that the world might thereby have lost one of its greatest 
creative tonc-poets. For, if Schumann had been able 
to attain his ambition as a pianist, it is presumable that 
the excellence of his fame in this one capacity would 
have sufficed, and that his genius might never have 
turned in the direction of orchestral study and compost- 
tion. Our reason for saying that his ambition to de- 
velop uncommon strength in the third finger might have 
been realized in our day is due to a certain paragraph 
which we read recently, and which is quoted herewith 
in full as throwing light on a question peculiarly inter- 
esting to pianists. The item was entitled 


‘4 SURGICAL OPERATION FOR PIANO-PLAYERS. 

“The skill of a well-known physician in this city has 
come tothe rescue of a number of prominent pianists and 
musical students in a most singular and interesting par- 
ticular. The facts have just been made the subject of a 
paper read before the County Medical Society. To compre- 
hend this assistance rendered by surgical science to mu- 
sicians a very well-knowa fact must be understood. When 
the middle finger and the little finger are brought down by 
the flexor muscles, and their ends are held down against the 
keys of a piano, for the purpose of producing continuous 
sounds, and it is necessary to extend, and then flex or bend, 
the third finger in order to produce accompanying sounde, 
it will be found that the third finger cannot be very effect- 
ively used unless after long and constant practice, and 
often not then. 

“The reason for this stiffness is simple. The tendons of 
the little and middle fingers are connected with the tendons 
of the third finger by lateral or accessory tendons, so that 
when the two former fingers are held down the two acces- 
sory tendons hold in check the power of the muscular fibers 
acting upon the tendon of the third finger, and thus it can 
be but clumsily used. Such accessory tendons are some- 
times found in one hand, sometimes in the other, but 
usually in the right hand. They are a source of serious an- 
noyance and difficulty to musical performers. 

‘*Dr. William 8. Forbes, the Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in Jefferson College, has found a means of overcoming 
these difficulties in a very simple but ingenious manner. 
He says: ‘A few years ago a young musician, and a per- 
former on the piano, consulted me in regard to his inability 
to lift up, as he expressed it, the ring-finger of his right 
hand while the middle and little fingers neighboring were 
held flexed on the keys of his piano. This restriction did 
not exist in the ring-finger of his left hand; with it he had 
no trouble. Il explained to him the presence of the acces- 





sory tendons in his right hand, with their restricting power, 


and told him of their probable absenee in his left.’ 

“The Doctor then proceeds to give an elaborate and 
technical account of how he performed an operation that 
severed or cut off the accessory tendons from the little and 
middle finger. The liberation of the ring-finger was com- 
plete. The ball of the finger could be elevated an inch fur- 
ther from the plane of the hand, and the patient expressed 
his gratification at the extended and great facility with 
which he cou'd use this ring-finger on the keys of his piano. 

‘Referring to the complete success of the operation, Dr. 
Forbes says: ‘I have divided these accessory tendons for 
the purpose of liberating the ring-fnger in fourteen persons, 
and in nine of these the operation was performed on the 
tendons of both hands at oue sitting, I do not think at any 
one of these operations half a dram of blood was lest. In 
not one of them did any accident follow the operation. The 
issue in all of them was successful. In two persons who 
came to my office together, strangers from a distance, I 
performed this operation on the two hands of each of them 
in the presence cf my friend, Dr. Addinell Hewson, Jr. 
These two patients said with emphasis that there was not 
only relief in using the ring-finger, but there was also an 
absence of exertion, which before the operation was constant 
and forcible, along the back of the forearm and hand.’”’ 
—(Philadelphia Record. 


That public opinion in England does not rate Sir 
Arthur Sullivan as a musician so highly as strangers 
may think may be guessed from a recent bit of musical 
gossip in a London journal of great prominence, which 
thus described a little company given for Sir Arthur 
Sullivan - 

‘*His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, with a special entourage, honored Sir Arthur 
Sullivan—who has not gone to California—with their com 
pany at his residence on Victoria Street on Sunday night. 
A selection of sacred music culled from the earlier works of 
the composer of ‘The Light of the World,’ who presided 
at the piano, and judiciously interpreted by a trained choir, 
was the feature of the evening. Listening to those noble 
strains, by which the illustrious personages present were 
evidently much affected—not a secular note was heard 
throughout the night—one could scarcely suppress a feeling 
of regret that he who might have been an Irish Mendelesohn 
should remain content with the tinsel wreath of a London 
Offenbach.” 


We lately printed in this column a paragraph from 
the London ‘“ Times,” which spoke with very high 
praise of Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt’s ‘‘ Eve,” now on ex- 
hibition in London. Mrs. Merritt, it will be remembered, 
is an American, and as the main incidents of her life are 
not perhaps widely known, the following biographette 
will be of interest to those who know of her and her 
work : 

“Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, whom I remember very dis- 
tinctly by her etchings and paintings, is just now re- 
ceiving a good deal of praise at the hands of the London 
critics for her ‘ Eve,’ a study inthe nude. For many 
years Mrs. Merritt has lived abroad. She married Mr. 
Henry Merritt, who was a clever and accomplished man 
—a writer of books and a successful instructor in paint- 
ing. Her very valuable technical training Mrs. Merritt 
gained from her husband’s teaching, and she has in turn 
done much for his memory by her delightful memorial 
volumes published some years agoin London. She was 
among the first American women to attract attention as 
anetcher. At least seven years ago ste executed two 
portraits of Mary Wollstouecraft, inserted in the English 
edition of the ‘ Letters to Imlay,’ which must be ac- 
cepted as among the most beautifully etched portraits 
ever printed. The portrait of her husband was also very 
fine. As a painter Mrs. Merritt is comparatively little 
known in this country, having exhibited mostly in 
Europe. Concerning her ‘Eve’ the London ‘ Times’ 
says: ‘It isa very beautiful study of the nude. Eve has 
tasted the apple, which lies on the ground by her side. 
With the taste has come the knowledge of good and 
evil, and with the knowledge remorse, expressed by the 
head bowed down between the knees, and by the hands 
tightly clasped.’ The writer, who speaks as a very dis- 
cerning critic, sums up by saying that she has never 
done anything so fine as this‘ Eve.’ We are glad to 
hear of Mrs. Merritt’s success. Certainly no one could 
deserve suecess more thoroughly.”—[ Washington Cap- 
ital. 








MISUSED ENGLISH. 


ROFESSOR FREEMAN, the distinguished Eng. 
lish historian, writes as follows of some common 
mistakes in writing English words : 

‘* The use of the words ‘aristocracy’ and ‘democ- 
racy’ to express a social and not a political state 
is distinctly a misuse, unless it is done clearly and 
consciously to point an analogy or a contrast. But 
far worse than this is the misuse of the words to ex- 
press, not forms of government, not even social 
states, but classes of men. ‘ The aristocracy’ has 
long been a familiar phrase ; ‘the democracy’ has 
lately come in to match it. Now for the misuse of the 
word ‘ aristocracy’ there is some excuse; at any rate 
it is easy to see how it came about. A word was wanted 





to describe certain people who were not exactly de 
cribed by the word ‘ nobility.’ 

‘* And that need comes of a fact of which I have lately 
had to speak in more shapes than one. England hasin 
strictness no nobility; the growth of that specially 
insular institution the hereditary peerage has hindered 
those who form the nobility in other lands from form- 
ivg a nobility in England. Some unlucky news. 
paper writer, believing ‘the Claimant’ to be the real 
Sir Roger Tichborne, called him an ‘unfortunate noble 
man,’ and other newspaper writers were very merry at 
the mistake of calling a baronet a nobleman. But most 
likely they would not have objected to calling a real 
baronet, especially one of old descent, ‘‘a member of 
the aristocracy.’ Of the two the latter description 
is rather the worse ; forit isa distinct abuse of language, 
while the other is mere ignorance of a fact. It is simply 
through a singular peculiarity of English society, the 
result of the unique course of English political develop 
ment, that a person in the position of the real Sir Roger 
Tichborne is not looked on as a nobleman. 

“But the word ‘aristocracy,’ as vulgarly used, is in 
itself nonsense, unless we mean, what we do not mean, 
a ruling patriciate like that of Venice or Ragusa. It 
would rot be inaccurate tosay of any time when the Lords 
were stronger than the King and the Commons that the 
government of England had an aristocratic tendency, that 
the aristocratic element in the constitution was predomi- 
nant, for there would be an implied comparison with real 
aristocracies : it would be as much as to say that the gov- 
ernment of England was getting like the government of 
Venice. It would be using the word aristocracy in its 
right sense, as a political term. When implied in a 
sense merely social it is absurd. Yet we see how the mis- 
use came about ; there was a class of people who seemed 
to wanta name: the word ‘ nobility,’ a word with a 
definite meaning, would not do ; so ‘aristocracy,’ which 
might mean anything that was thought good, was used 
instead. But why certain other people should, by a use 
far more recent, be called ‘ the democracy’ is far more 
wonderful. This fashion helps on the mischievous de- 
lusion that democracy means the rule of a part of the 
people and not of the whole people. But if the political 
meaning conveyed were perfectly sound, the phrase 
would, as a phrase, be just as bad. The misuse of the 
word is evidently suggested by the misuse of the word 
‘aristocracy ;’ but it is yet more needless, From ‘the 
democracy ’ there would seem to be only a step to that 
odd personified belng ‘the Revolution.’ That is, not 
any particular event or chain of events, not the event of 
1688 or the event of 1789, not even the long chain of 
events which began in 1789, but something which 
lives and moves and goes about and plots end shoots 
people and overturns trains and blows up buildings. 
And yet funnier than all is the American use of the 
word ‘democracy ’ to mean people of the Democratic 
party. We hear of ‘the Democracy’ of such and such 
a State ; oddest of all, in New York we hear of ‘the 
county Democracy.’ I do not think that the Re- 
publican party is ever spoken of as ‘ the Republic ;’ 
one can see reasons why it is not; but the phrase would 
be just as good sense as the other. 

‘One might go on forever with other instances of 
the abuse of language through using words which are 
strictly technical in a way from which all feeling of their 
true technical meaning has passed away. There is one 
more class at which we may glance, those words which 
are formed from a proper name, but in which the per- 
son or people after whose name they are called is quite 
forgotten. The outward s!gn that they are forgotten 
seems to be when the word loses its capital letter, like 
the ‘ vandals’ who make railways in North Lancashire 
as compared with the ‘ Vandals’ who crossed from 
Spain into Africa.” 


Accurious legal point has been raised before the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court. When a jury retired to deliberate 
upon its verdict, one of the jurors proposed that their 
deliberations should be opened with prayer, and, with 
the consent of his associates, he led them in supplication 
to God for divine guidance in making up their judg- 
ment upon the matter submitted to them. The counsel 
for the beaten party moved to have the verdict set aside 
on the ground of ‘‘ undue influence exercised by one of 
the jurymen by means of public prayer in the jury- 
room.” He concedes that there can be no valid objec- 
tion to “‘ a private petition to the throne of grace ear- 
nestly offered by a conscientious juror, with a motive of 
freeing his own mind from prejudice and passion. But 
he claims that ‘‘a public prayer in such a place,” made 
in the hearing of his associates, is not legally admissible. 
The theory of this claim is that ‘‘ one long practiced in 
the wielding of this subtle influence can play upon the 
feelings and judgment of his weaker brother, and the 
more gifted in prayer the leader is, the more powerful 
will be his influence.” 








Sitting Bull has had a 9} hat of green porcupine straw 
made at South Norwalk, Conn. It has a ten-inch brim, 
and is as large as an ordinary umbrella. 
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TURKISH PIETY. 


It is a pity, says a Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the San Francisco ‘ Call,” 
that the Turk’s outward piety cannot 
somehow strike in. The Jews themselves 
never paid more attention to their ‘‘ ap- 
pearance before men” than do these mod- 
ern formalists; and if they were only 
‘‘whited” within as gaudily as they are 
without, the exemplary savor of their 
sanctity would outsmell the smell of any 
other religious nation. But, unfortunately 
for his moral pre-eminence, the Turk 
expends so much of his religious coin in 
the adornment of his body that the supply 
invariably falls short, and his stomach 
remains in a most unholy state of contrac- 
tion and hungriness. It is the highest 
praise that can be given to a Turk to say 
that he says his prayers five times a day. 
The old Turks pretend still to keep up this 
practice. Whether in the bazars, the 
coffee houses, or the baths, if there is any 
one by to see them, they will go down on 
their knees at the muezzin’s call, and, 
with their faces turned Meccaward, lift 
up their hands and salaam to the ground 
with an air that is calculated to strike the 
bystander dumb with admiration. But if 
they are taking a siesta, or there is nobody 
around to see them, a muezzin with a 
voice like a horn could not waken them to 
the same activity. Young Turkey does 
not even pretend to keep up the old form. 
It claims to be guided in such matters 
only by the spirit, and, not being troubled 
with much more of this spirit than are 
their sires, it happens that it very seldom 
moves them, and for the most part they 
have no religion whatever. But there are 
some religious observances that even the 
most skeptical do not dare to neglect. 
Chief among these is the fast of the terri- 
ble month Ramazan. 
This is an annual season of religious 
awakening that is a Methodist revival and 
a Roman carnival combined. For thirty 
days between sunrise and sunset no good 
Mussulman allows a mouthful of food or 
drink to pass his lips. Theoretically he is 
supposed to devote this time to a more 
active study of the Koran and a more 
practical observance of those doctrines of 
charity and good-fellowship that it incul- 
cates. Every man who has worldly goods 
is supposed to stand in his door at sunset 
and offer the hospitality of his board to 
any and all beggars who shall chance to 
pass. Theoretically it is a time of sober- 
ness, of quietness, of fasting, and of 
prayer. Practically it has become a month 
of rioting, of dancing, of feasting, and of 
song. Not but the form is kept up. 
From the firing of the gun that announces 
the first direct beam of the rising sun to 
the report that signals its going down the 
fast is still rigidly observed. But then it 
does not discommode the Turk at all, for 
during that time he is asleep. He simply 
reverses the order of things, and sleeps 
daytimes instead of nights. There {s no 
law against his eating at night. He rises 
from his couch at sunset, and takes his 
breakfast before going to the mosque to 
pray. At midnight he has dinner, and 
partakes of supper just before sunrise in 
the morning, when he again retires to bed. 
The night not being good for work, he 
gives his whole waking hours to pleasure ; 
and the entire month, from sunset to sun- 
rise, becomes a vast carnival in all coun- 
tries under Mohammedan rule. Thus the 
form is perpetuated, while the substance 
goes to waste. This fast-month comes a 
certain number of days—fourteen, I think 
—later every year. When it comes in cool 
weather it is not so bad, but when it falls 
in the hot season it works great suffering 
to one class at least. 





ECUADOR INDIANS. 


It is a peculiarity of the Indian that he 
will sell nothing at wholesale, nor will he 
trade with you anywhere but in the market- 
place, on the spot where he and his fore- 
fathers have sold garden truck for three 
centuries. Although travelers on the 
highways meet whole armies of Indians, 


bearing on their backs heavy burdens of 
vegetables and other supplies, they can 
purchase nothing of them, as the native 
will not sell his goods until he gets to the 
place where he is in the habit of selling 
them. He will carry them ten miles and 
dispose of them for less than he was 
offered at home. An old woman was 
trudging along the other day with a heavy 
basket of pineapples and other fruits, and 
we tried to relieve her of part of her load, 
offering her ten cents for pineapples which 
can be had for a quartillo, or two and a 
half cents, in market. She was polite, 
but firm, and declined to sell anything 
until she got to town, although there was 
a weary, dusty journey of two leagues 
ahead of her. The guide explained that 
she was suspicious at the high price we 
offered, and imagined that pineapples 
must be very scarce in market, or we 
would not pay so much on the road ; but 
it is a common rule for them to refuse to 
sell except at their regular stand. The 
same rule exists in Guatemala. A gentle- 
man who lives some distance from town 
said that for the last four years he had 
been trying to get the Indians, who passed 
every morning with packs of alfalfa (the 
tropical clover), to sell him some at his 
gate, but they invariably refused to do so; 
consequently, he was compelled to go 
into town to buy what was carried past 
hisown door. Nor will the natives sell at 
wholesale. They will give you a gourd- 
ful of potatoes for a perny as often as you 
like, but will not sell their stock in a lump. 
They will give you a dozen eggs for a 
real (ten cents), but will not sell you 
five dozen fora dollar. This dogged ad- 
herence to custom cannot be accounted 
for, except on the supposition that the 
suspicions are excited by an attempt to 
depart from it. In Ecuador there are no 
smaller coins than the quartillo ; change 
is, therefore, made by the use of bread. 
On his way to market the purchaser stops 
at the bakery and gets a dozen or twenty 
breakfast rolls, which cost about one cent 
each, and the market women receive them 
and give them as change for small pur- 
chases. If you buy a cent’s worth of any- 
thing and offer a quartillo in payment, 
you will get a breakfast roll for the balance 
due you.—[Selected, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Chautauqua Periodicals. 
Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald, 


. eight-page ome poper printed on a steam-power press 
grounds at Nonna pe every 

rah cam ng the meeting in August num bers 

in the volume, containing atenographiv reports of 

more than 7 lectures on Science, Philosophy, Re- 

ligion, and Practical Questions, besides reports of 

lectures, meetings, debates, and class-room drills. 

AN INVALUABLE COLLECTION, 

The first number will appear Saturday, ms i. 
Subscription price, - $i. 
In clubs of five or more at at one time, We. 


THE CHAUT AUQUAN, 


a first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, contain 
ing one-half of the Required Readings of the course, 
th special departments of Local Circles, 
uestions and Answers on the Books in the course, 
>. L. & C. Work, and Notes on the Required Read- 
ings. 


A LITERARY DEPARTMENT of great merit, 
furnishing articles from the foremost writers ot 


$1.50 
1.35 


the county. Price, ° ° 
In Clubs of five or more at one time, e 
Vol VL will begin with the October uumber. 


Chautauqua Boys and Girls. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


am Be oy for the Boys and Girls, to be issued 
at “chau uqua in Sor Pictures of Chautauqua 
c 


life. Full ancounts i) — ‘8 waren 
Subscription Price, e ° $0.50 
In Clubs of five or more ° « 40 


COMBINAT ton OFFE R, 
The ee al and Assembly Daily Her- en 
25 
The Chautanquan, Assembly Dally, Herald, 
geen Sertrares Dore sp Girt, 28.10 
A i. D. itor a 
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Engravings and Etchings. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 





free by mail. | 


SPIRITUAL SONGS 
for CHURCH and CHOIR, 


Selected and arranged by 
CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


A thousand hymns and five handred tunes: 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR FOR INTRODUCTION. 


Extra strongly bound in half-leather, cloth 
sides and red edyes, 

“The Psalter,” or ‘Selections for 
Responsive Readings,” consisting of 
one hundred pages, added for only ten 
cents extra, 

A HYMN EDITION. 

All the hymns of the above book for 
thirty-five cents, bound in full cloth, 
red edges, 

Lowell, Mass., June 8, 1885. 

“Send 500 copies in half- leather, at one 
dollar per copy.’s 

Rev. Smita Baker, D,D. 
Pawtucket, R. I., June 16, 1885. 

“Send 250 copies at one dollar; will 

probably need more.”’ T. P. BARNEFIELD. 
Fo’ keepsie, N. Y., June 1, 1885. 

** Send us 150 copies at one dollar.’’ 

Rev. W. SPAULDING. 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 11, 1885. 

“Send 155 copies with Responsive Read- 

ings, for Danforth Congregational Church. 
R. G. Wynkoop & Co. 
Boston, Mass., June 2, 1885. 

* Send us 60 copies ‘with Psalter,’ for 
church at Atlantic, Mass.”” Geo. P. Smirn. 
Memorial Pres, Church, Troy, N. Y., June 22,’85. 

‘* Please send 70 ¢ opies at one ‘dollar, ‘and 
20 of the hymns only edition, at 35c.’ 

Rev. Wm. REED. 
Rochester, N. Y., June 9, 1885. 

**Send 60 copies at one dollar, for the 
Sweden Pres. Church, this city.” 

O. D. Grosvenor. 
Arkport, N. Y., June 9, 1885, 

‘*Send me three dozen copies; hope to 
order more.”’ 

Rev. E.C. Huu, Pres. Church. 
Indianapolis, Ind., June 9, 1885. 

‘Send, for the Sixth Pres. Church, 50 
copies ‘Spiritual Songs for Church and 
Choir.’ ’’ Rev. G. Boorn. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS for 
SOCIAL WORSHIP 


contains about half the number of hymns of 
the above and 330 tunes, and is furnished 
at 50 cts., witha word edition at 20 cts. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS for the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


273 Hymns; 221 Tunes and Chants. 
Ninety music composers are represented. 
Price reduced to Twenty-five 
dollars per hundred. 

THe Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


‘JUST ISSUED. 


‘|Hymns of Praise. 


GrorerE A. Bett and Huserr P. Marn, Editors. 


224 pages of the best Sunday-schoo! songs, com- 
piled from the works of more than 


100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 
beautifully bound in cloth, 
Price, 50 cts. by mail ; $40 per 100 copies. 


A Voluntary Testimonial from an officer o 
Bethany Mission, the largest Sunday- 
School in New York City. 


“T wonder if you full realize what a prize you 
have in your ‘Hymns oF Praisx.’ We have not used 
the book long in our Sunday-school, but lon 
nee h to justify me in sa) ing that it is beyond 
on the best collection of Sunday-school songs | 
ere ever seen. It makesa long step in advance | 
4 = average 3. 8. hymn book, = fairly sparkles 
ems. The tunes are solid a: good, as well 
veste pay the hymns ~g A well, chosen, and the 
ore in our school (Bethany) | 7 
are learning t ham rem dly, and teachers and scholars | 
alike seem to enjoy them immense! | 
“ Hoping bre — book will have the su ccess 
it deserves, I Yours very trul 
“H. H. HAYDEN, 
“New York, May am 1885,” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East N Ninth St.,New York, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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pie ’t Sup’t, 


MUSIC BOOKS 


For Schools ‘and Sanday-Schools, Temperance, 
Musical, and other Meetings and Institutes. For 
all, Ditson & Co. pablish very superior New Muste 
Books. 


That most successful 
Sunday-School Song 


For Sunday-Schools. 


Book, Song Worship [%5 cis.J, by Emerson & 

Sherwin, and also the perfectly charming Pict 

ure Song Book for Infant Classes, Fresh Flow- 

ere (25 cts.), by Emma Pitt. 

unrivaled Song 

For High Sc hols. } al ting [60 ¢ ts.],by L. O 

Emerson. Good Illustrations, and the best of 

Part Songs. 


For Common Schools. The ,well.known and 
of School Songs, Song Bells (% cts.], by L. O. 
Emerson. 


The best of little 

ong books, gay with 
pictures, and sweet with nice poetry and wusic. 
Gems for Little singers (30 cts.), by Emerson 
and Swayne. 


For Primary Schools. 


Just ready Kinder 


y . one to d 
For Kinder GJarcvens. garten Chimes. Bds., 


$1.25 ; Cloth, $1.5 
L , 2 >» Avery superior book of 
For Piano Players. pixso” npertor beck of 


Classics [$!.50 Cloth, $1 Boards}, Also, just 
ready, Leaves of Shamrock, a choice collec- 
tion of the most musical Irish alrs, arr. forPia 


Mailed post free for Retail Price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drreon & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


UNDAY 


JCHOOLS 


Of every denomination, that are in search of a new 
singing book, will tind the very best of everyth ing ix 





WONDROUS LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


AutTHors or *“* PURE DELIGHT.” 


BEST AUSic. 


192 pages. 


Printed on toned paper, and handsomely 
bound in boards. Price 35 cts. by mail, postpaid ; $3.60 
a dozen by express, charges not prepaid. ‘The 
Publishers will send a single sample copy 
for examination to any address aid, on re ep 
of thirty cents.) SPECIMEN PAC ES FREE 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CDs ii East lath Street New York City 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of At embrac- 
ing reproductions of famous ort, Paintings, 

lpeure, Arcnitecture,etc. Send 1 —~ lt. stam 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 
jecta. Mention this paper 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 
328 Washington &t., Boston, Maas. 


‘THE AMERICANe 


Furatgheo ¢ Sunday § U Prompt attention given 
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New 


ELOCUTION 
FREE 


Brooks, A. M., President. 





70-page Catalogue of The National School of 
Flocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sent on application to Dr. Edward 


Instituted 1873; Chartered 1875. Grants 


Diplomas and confers Degrees. Large Corps of Instructors, each 
a Specialist. Fall term begins September 28. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is reported to have 
spoken as follows at a festival, referring to the Revised 
Version: ‘‘The representative of a great house in a 
great country, which he would not name [a laugh] had 
offered one of the principal foremen of the Oxford 
University press the sum of £2,000 for an early copy. 
And what was the answer he got? The man said: ‘I 
am only a workman, but the honor of this Press is as 
dear to every one who is employed upon it as it is to the 
delegates themselves {cheers}, and, having made that 
offer to me, the sooner you leave this building the better 


it will be for us il.’ | Loud cheers.]” We see no reason 
why the Archbishop should not have named, not only 
the country, but the publishing house and its represent- 


ative. Indeed, it might be said that heis morally bound 
to do so, to prevent unjust suspicion falling on houses 
whose methods are strictly honorable. Publishers on 
this side declare the story absurd. 





A proclamation issued to the Afghans in 1882 by the 
Ameer of Afghanistan has just been printed. It claims 
that the Afghans are descended from the lost ten tribes 
of Israel. It traces their descent from Adam through 
Jacob, their subjection in Egypt, their deliverance 
therefrom by Moses, their wanderings in the desert, 
their settlement in Syria under the Ameership of Saul 
und Solomon, their Babylonian captivity, their release, 
their wanderings on the hills of Ghour, and their final 
settlement in Atghanistan. It concludes by exhorting 
the Afghans to trust in God, who will preserve them 
from their terrible enemy, Russia, who is waiting to de- 
vour them. 


Mr. Charles Powell, Secretary of the Church of Eng- 
land Workingmen’s Society, lately made the following 
remarks in an address in the schoolroom of the Church 
of the Holy Comforter, as reported in the ‘‘Sun:” 
“You haven't any slums in America—none at all. I 
went down to your Bowery saloons and smoked cigars 
—down to your Five Points—to your Chinese quarters, 
and to what I was given to understand was your lowest 
lodging-house. Why, they’renothing to London slums. 
In fact, I found them too respectable.” 








Says the ‘“‘ Sunday-School Times :” ‘“* What is wanted 
in many of the Sunday-school conventions now being 
held over the country is less telling what and more tell- 
ing how. When a Sunday-school worker has succeeded 
in getting sufficient leisure to permit him to go several 
miles, or several hundreds of miles, to attend a conven- 
tion, he ought not to be expected to listen patiently to 
addresses on the importance of Sunday-schools, the 
necessity of discipline, or the urgent need to win the 
scholars’ attention.” 





In his diary General Gordon wrote as follows of Eng- 
lish dinner parties : ‘‘ At those dinner parties we are all 
in masks, saying what we do not believe, eating and 
drinking things we do not want, and then abusing one 
another. I would sooner live like a dervish with the 
Mahdi than go out to dinner every night in London. I 
hope, if any English general comes to Khartoum, he 
will not ask me to dinner. Why men cannot be friends 
without bringing their wretched stomachs in is astound- 
ing.” 

“There is a great deal of religion in nature,” sol- 
emnly remarked a young clergyman, while calling 
upon a lady of his congregation the other evening. 

« There is,” was the quiet reply. 

‘We should never forget that there is a sermon in 
every blade of grass.” 

‘Quite true. We should also remember, while we 
are about it, that grass is cut very short at this season 
of the year.”—[Buffalo Commercial. 








A wine merchant, or rather manufacturer, was re- 
cently condemned to a heavy fine for adulteration. After 
the sentence he asked the chemist how he could have 
been so positive that the wine was a fabrication. ‘‘ Be- 
cause it did not contain an atom of bitartrate of potash, 
which is to be found in all natural wines,” replied the 
man of science. ‘‘ Thanks for the information,” re- 
turned the tradesman ; ‘‘ the next time you analyze my 
wines you will find some !” 





The following admonitory notice was recently pub- 
lished by a French paper: ‘‘The wine merchant who 
last week sold me a bottle of lemonade flavored with 
vitriol for a bottle of champagne is requested to send 
me, within twenty-four hours, a bottle of genuine 
champagne, failing which his name and address will 
be made public.” The result was that he received al- 
most unlimited contributions of first-class wine. 


The throne of the Empress of Russia is completely 
covered with plates of gold, and contains 1,500 rubies 
and 8,000 turquoises, besides many other rare and costly 
gems. The throne of the Tsar is known as the diamond 
throne. Russia possesses more precious stones than any 
other nation, a majority of which were procured at the 





expense of blood. The jewels in the Cathedral of 
Moscow alone are valued at $12,000,000. 


A new way to make money has been discovered by 
the English lady who advertises : ‘‘ London season. A 
lady of good position, without children, offers to take 
charge of a young lady of good family, and present her 
to a wide circle of the very best society this season, 
from June 1 to July 31. Exceptional advantages of- 
fered. Terms, £600. All communications confiden- 
tial. Address, eic.” 


Just how high waves ‘‘ mountain high” are may be 
learned from the observations of Dr. Scoresby, who 
says that in a very heavy gale in the Atlantic the waves 
are from twenty-four to thirty-six feet high, or from 
twelve to eighteen feet above and below the mean level 
of the sea. During a raging storm they have been 
forty-five feet (twenty-two and a half feet above and 
below). 


The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” learns by the last Japan- 
ese mail that a law hus been passed that Japanese 
officials of all classes must give up their native dress 
and adopt the European when engaged in their official 
work, and as the latter is beyond the means of those 
who get only small salaries, a suit of European cloth- 
ing is to be furnished to each of them at the cost of the 
State. 








The ten finest buildings in this country, according to 
the majority vote given in the ‘‘ American Architect,” 
are Trinity Church, Boston; the Capitol at Washing- 
ton; W. K. Vanderbilt’s house, Trinity Church, and 
the Jefferson Market Court-House, New York ; the City 
Hall, Hartford ; City Hall and State Capitol, Albany ; 
Sever Hall, Cambridge ; and Town Hall, North Easton. 


The General Assembly of Scotland had the question 
of instrumental music up again at its recent sessions, 
and by a majority of a hundred it was determined that 
the churches should be at liberty to introduce instru- 
ments of music into the service of praise whenever a 
large majority of the congregation so voted. How many 
are necessary to make a ‘‘ large” majority is not stated. 





Vienna has a new Sunday law, called into existence 
by the extent to which manufactures and trade are car- 
ried on. It was enacted in the interests of rest for the 
workingman on one day in the week rather than of re- 
ligious observance of Sunday. It is calculated that at 
least 50,000 people are by it released from the necessity 
of working on Sunday. 


Frank Buckland’s biographer records that when the 
great naturalist lay dying, ‘‘ God is so good,” he said, 
“so very good to the little fishes, I do not believe he 
weuld let their inspector suffer shipwreck at last. I am 
going a long journey, where I think I shall see a great 
many curious animals. This journey I must go alone.” 





The report of the housing of the poor states that 
the single-room system for families is spreading in 
central London, where, notwithstanding eighty-eight 
per cent. of the poor pay more than one-fifth of their 
income in rent, twelve persons of different families 
were in some cases found in one room. 





The bicycle is to be officially introduced into the Ba- 
varian army for orderly service. 








COLLEGE NEWS. 


Amuerst CoLLEGE.—Presideat Seelye’s baccalau- 
reate sermon was devoted to ‘‘ The Bible View of Man,” 
his argument being that the Scriptures prove a divine 
relationship which furnishes the most inspiring motive 
to human conduct. The class-day exercises occurred 
on Tuesday of last week. In the morning a gymnastic 
exhibition was given in the Pratt Gymnasium, a concert 
took place in the chapel, and the class ivy was planted 
with the usual ceremonies, Mr. H. V. Abbott, of Corn- 
wal-on-Hudson, being ihe orator, and Mr. Charles H, 
Smith, of Hinsdale, \. H., the poet. In the afternoon 
the class oration was delivered by Mr. J. B. Best. His 
topic was the ‘‘Dangerous Classes.” The class poet 
was Mr. F. B. Richards, of Enfield, Mass. In the 
evening took place the usual glee club concert and 
secret society receptions. The commencement exercises 
took place on Wednesday, July 1. The graduating 
class numbered seventy-six. Atthe alumni meeting Ed- 
ward A. Strong, of Boston, was elected Alumni Trustee 
of the college for five years. He had 383 votes to 159 
for George A. Plimpton, of New York, and 268 for 
John W. Burgess, of New York. The following hon- 
orary degrees were announced: LL.D., Edward C. 
Gillette, of Westfield, class of ‘39; the Rev. William 
Hayes Ward, of the New York ‘‘ Independent,” class 
of 56: Timothy F. Allen, of New York, class of ’58. 
D.D., the Rev. John A. Hamilton, of Boston, elass of 
63; the Rev. Lyman S. Rowland, of Lee, class of ’58; 
the Rev. Charles M. Lamson, of Worcester, class of ’64. 
At the alumni dinner Dr. J. O. Peck, ’62, of New 


Haven, presided. Speeches were made by the Rev. Dr. 





Barrows, '40, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, of New York, 
President Seelye, and others. The President announced 
the gift of $50,000 from H. Winkly, of Philadelphia, 
to found a chair of history and political economy. 





WiLi1aMs CoLLEGE.—The exercises of commence 
ment week began with the baccalaureate sermon by 
President Carter, from the text, ‘‘ He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is love.’’ At the alumni 
meeting on Tuesday Judge J. M. Barker, of Pittsfield, 
was elected Trustee for five years, and Jamcs Gilfillan, 
of New York, for three years. Speeches were made by 
the Hon. David Dudley Field, of New York, ex-Pres- 
ident Mark Hopkins, President Carter, and others, Judge 
Dewey made the financial report, which shows that the 
funds of the college amount to $567,900, its income 
exceeding expenditures by about $5,000. The following 
officers were elected by the Alumni Association: Pres- 
ident, Professor William D. Whitney, of New Haven ; 
Vice-President, the Rev. William E. Merriman, of Wor- 
cester; Secretary, Professor A. L. Perry; Executive 
Committee, Professor Perry, Professor E. H. Griffin, 
Justin Kellogg Tray and W. G. Harding, of Pittsfield, 
and the Rev. A. C. Sewell, of Williamstown. The col- 
lege has received donations and legacies during the year 
amounting to over $46,000. The commencement exer- 
cises proper took place on Wednesday. The valedictory 
oration was delivered by C. C. Cobb, of Bridgewater, 
Mass., and tue salutatory by H. B. Ward, of Troy, N. Y. 
The degree of A.B. was taken by sixty graduates. The 
honorary degree of A.M. was given to W. T. Campbell, 
and that of LL.D. to Francis Parkman, D.D., the Rev. 
G. R. Leavitt, and the Rev. J. 8. Bright. At the alumni 
dinner the most elaborate address was made by Gover- 
nor Robinson, who spoke of the great work done for 
the college by Dr. Hopkins and others. Among the 
other speakers were the Hon. David Dudley Field, 
Professor A. D. Whitney, Mr. Kingsbury, of Yale, 
Colonel Prentice, Edwerd E. Hale, and H. A. Garfield, 
of the graduating class. 


Hamiiton CoL_LEGe.—The baccalaureate was de- 
livered by President Darling, who warned the graduates 
against the tendency of the age to apotheosize man, 
tracing the influence of man-worship in the Socialism 
and Communism of Europe and among men of genius. 
The Rev Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
delivered an address before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in the evening. The class tree exercises 
were held on Tuesday, and included a public presenta- 
tion of a handsome granite monument erected by the 
sophomore class to mark the boundary line between the 
possessions of the Six Nations and the American colo- 
nists by the treaty of Fort Stanwix. On Wednesday 
the annual oration was delivered before the alumni by 
the Rev. Levi Parsons, D.D., and a poem was read by 
Mr Clinton Scollard. The class-day exercises were 
held on Wednesday. Mr. T. C. Miller was orator, Mr. 
I. F. Wood poet, and Mr. C. H. Clark historian. At 
the alumni election the same day, Dr. A. N. Brockway 
was elected an alumni trustee for four years, to succeed 
the Rev. Professor T. 8. Hastings, D.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, The Rev. Henry A. Frink, 
Ph.D., who for thirteen years has been the Kingsley 
Professor of Rhetoric, English Literature, and Oratory, 
has been called to Amherst College as Professor of 
Oratory. 





Brier Nores.—Colby University held its final exer- 
cises on July 1. It conferred the degree of D.D. upon 
the Rev. William Howe, of Cambridge, Mass., the Rev. 
Asa Dalton, of Portland, Me., and ithe Rev. Frank W. 
Bakeman, of Chelsea, Mass. ; and the degree of LL.D. 
upon the Hon. Thomas R. Reed, of Portland, Me.—— 
Beloit College held its graduating exercises on Wednes- 
day, July 1. The alumni oration on the previous day 
was delivered by C. C. Kimball, D.D.——The com- 
mencement week exercises at Oberlin included the bac- 
calaureate sermon by President Fairchild, the missiop- 
ary sermon by the Rev. W. B. Brown, the laying of the 
corner-stone of College Hall, and the usual literary ex- 
ercises of commencement day ——-Atthe recent World's 
Exposition in New Orleans, Minnesota took the ‘‘ Grand 
Diploma of Honor’ in the Department of Education ; 
while the special ‘‘ Diploma of Honor ” was awarded to 
Carleton College. This was for ‘‘ photographs, class- 
work, fieldwork in surveying’ astronomical and physio- 
logical charts, biographical note-books, electrical clock 
and other instruments used at the institution in regulat- 
ing the railway time-service of the State.”——At the 
commencement of the University of Vermont, July 1, 
honorary degrees were conferred on the following, among 
others: Master of Arts, Lieutenant Herbert Everett 
Tutberly, United States Navy ; Doctor of Divinity, the 
Rev. John Hopkias Worcester, of Chicage.——The re- 
sult of the balloting for members of the Yale Corpora- 
tion has been published. Senator William M. Evarts is 
re-elected by a vote of 2,243 for the six-year term ; for 
the four-year term W. W. Farnam, of New Haven, 
had 1,580 votes; Mason Young, of New York, 1,543 
and Samuel C, Perkins, of Philadelphia, 96, 
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NOTES FROM JAPAN. 


RULY Japan is a beautiful country on a fine day 
in early May. Then the Jand is covered with 
green wheat and the yellow blossoms of the rape-plant. 
The wistaria, trained on arbors, or climbing to the top 
of some high tree, or spreading itself on some hedge, is 
in bloom, and at the numerous tea-honses by the roadside 
the traveler is invited to rest under its blossoms. The 
mountains are full of azaleas, and are covered with a 
soft haze, and everywhere {s heard the musical brook. 

It was on one of the most perfect of such days that 
the General Convention, or great Fellowship Meeting, of 
Japanese Christians began its sessions in Kiota, on the 
7thof May. This isasort of church congress for discus- 
sion of all matters of common interest to the churches 
in Japan, and for mutual encouragement and exhorta- 
tion. Delegates from churches of all denominations 
meet in it without distinction. This was its fourth 
meeting, the preceding ones having been in ‘: okio in 
1878, in Osaka in 1880, and in Tokio in 1883. This 
year pastors and delegates gathered from about fifty 
churches, representing nearly all denominations, and 
all parts of the country except the most remote. For 
its place of meeting a special tabernacle had been con- 
structed. This building was of the rudest style of 
architecture, its sides being chiefly composed of coarse 
mats, and its roof of light shingles on bamboo poles, 
but it could hold an audience of 500 or more; and the 
interior, adorned with evergreens and flags, was by no 
means unpleasing. Moreover, being by the side of the 
river, it had a plenty of fresh air, and from the windows 
(thatis, the openings in the walls) there were fine views of 
the mountains. By the way, the cost of this buliding was 
thirty dollars. According tothe Japanese custom, each 
delegate has a fixed place and number, and on the table 
in front of each was a small pyramid of wood with the 
number written on it in large characters. In debate, 
members were spoken of only by their numbers, as, ‘‘ I 
agree with the view of number five,” ‘* As was well said 
by number eighteen ;” and of‘en a speaker would use 
his own number instead of the first personal pronoun, 
and say, ‘‘ This is the opinion of number twelve,” etc. 

A part of the work of the meeting was the adoption 
of a more definite constitution and a new name, ‘* The 
Japanese Christian Alliance.” The mornings were 
devoted to prayer-meetings and to business; the after- 
noons and evenings to general meetings, in which formal- 
ity was laid aside. 

A delightfully warm spiritual feeling characterized 
these meetings, and their effect cannot be small or tem- 
porary. The subject of one session was Revivals, and 
during the discussion it became known that the patriarch 
of the meeting, the white-haired pastor of one of the 
Tokio churches, was spending the day in company with 
some students of the training-school upon one of the 
mountains near the city, in fasting aud prayer for God's 
blessing upon the meeting. During the sessions also a 
telegram was received from Christians in Tokio announc- 
ing that a special prayer-meeting was being held fora 
blessing upon the meeting in Kioto. Besides revivals 
and the work of the Holy Spirit, the chief subject of 
discussion was Missionary Work, that is, the duty of all 
Christians to be diffusers of light, and the need of many 
who should give themselves to work for Christ. 

On Sunday there was preaching and the celebration 
of the communion in the moraing, and three sermons in 
the afternoon. The warm spirit of Christian fellowship 
shown at these meetings gives us hope that the Chris- 
tians of Japan may always be united in heart, and that 
sectarian strife and dissension may be largely, if not en- 
tirely, escaped here. 

The meeting of the Alliance closed with the services 
on Sunday, but many of the delegates remained to attend 
the public preaching meetings, which were held in the 
largest theater in the city on the afternoons and evenings 
of the two following days. The Kioto Christians gladly 
improved the opportunity to call upon their brethren from 
distant cities for help in the preaching. Four or five speak- 
ers spoke at each meeting, and the theater was well filled 
with an intelligent and attentive audience. This is the 
theater where, almost exactly four years ago, the first 
of such meetings in this part of Japan was held. Since 
then they have become common, and are no longer a 
novelty, but preaching still brings together a large audi- 
ence. Japanese theaters have no more of magnificence 
than a large barn has ; the magnificence is in the actors’ 
dresses. They have no arrangements for artificial light, 
as performances always take place in the daytime. 
Visitors on entering leave their clogs at the entrance, 
and receive a check for them from the doorkeeper. 
During the performance the audience indulge freely in 
tobacco and refreshments. 

The next meeting of the Alliance is to be held at 
Tokio. May it mark as great an advance upon this 
meeting as this has upon all preceding ones, and may it 
long flourish and serve to unite the hearts of all Chris- 
tians in Japan in true Christian union ! 


Dwicat W. LEARNED. 
Kioto, Japan, 





THE EPISCOPAL PAROCHIAL MISSIONS. 


HE Protestant Episcopal churches of New York 
and neighboring cities will institute this autumn 
a form of Christian work new to this country, but which 
has been employed with most gratifying results in Eng 
land during the last ten years or more. A committee 
of twelve clergymen, of which the Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, 
of Calvary Church in this city, ischairman, has had the 
subject under consideration for some time, and arrange- 
ments are now nearly completed for a series of parochial 
missions next Advent season, in New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, and one or two other cities. The general object 
of the mission is (we quote from a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject prepared by Dr. Satterlee) ‘‘so to focalize and con- 
centrate the efforts of the parish that while the spiritual 
life of the parishioners is deepened by the very effort to 
bless others, the careless and indifferent are led to real- 
ize the presence of God and to see themselves as God 
sees them.” 

The method employed is the introduction into each 
parish of trained ‘‘ missioners,” or evangelists, who con- 
duct special services, with the approval and aid of the 
several clergymen, while every effort is made outside 
the services ‘‘ to bring, by all quiet and rational means, 
men back to their God.” The aim is to make the work 
earnest and practical rather than spasmodic or sensa- 
tional. 

It is gratifying to note that the twelve members of the 
committee represent almost every shade of church doc- 
trine and practice, including ‘‘ high,” ‘‘low,” and 
“broad” churchmen—to use the common expressions. 
The work will begin by a ‘‘ retreat” of those clergymen 
who are to take part in the mission. This will take 
place at Garrison's in October, beginning on the 18th. 
The retreat will be a season of preparation by prayer 
for the coming mission. The Rev. M. H Hay Aitkin, 
an English evangelist, will have general charge of the 
retreat. The mission services in New York will begin 
on the Saturday after Thanksgiving, and will last two 
weeks. There will be three services daily. At St. 
George’s Church, the Rev. Mr. Aitkin will be the mis- 
sioner; at the Church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Frederick Courtney ; at the Church of the Re 
deemer, the Rev. C. C. Grafton; at the Church of the 
Holy Rest, the Rev. Mr. Pigout, Vicar of Halifax (Chap- 
lain to the Queen); at St. Michael’s, the Rev. Mr. Van 
De Water. At Calvary Church and one or two others 
the missioner has not yet been definitely settled on. 
Special efforts will be made to reach workingmen and 
others outside the church lines. In Brooklyn the mis- 
sion at St. Luke’s (the Rev. Dr. Van De Water, rector) 
will begin on November 8. It will be under the care 
of two English evangelists, the Rev. M. H. Hay Aitkin 
and the Rev. J. Leslie Stephens, assisted by Mrs. 
Crouch, the widow of an English clergyman, who has 
had much experience in addressing women. 

The general mission held Jast winter in England, 
under the auspices of the late Bishop of London, was 
participated in by over 300 churches, and was signally 
blessed. The present movement in this country seems 
to supply a positive and important aid to the church 
work, a vitalizing and aggressive force. That it will be 
productive of solid and gratifying results cannot be 
doubted. 


THE TENTH EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 


HE programme for the Tenth Church Congress of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States has been announced by the General Secretary, 
the Rev. George D. Wildes, D.D. It is as follows: 
The Congress will meet in the city of New Haven, 
Conn., beginning on Tuesday, October 20. The ses- 
sions will be held in the opera-house, and the devo- 
tional service with Holy Communion probably in 
Trinity Church. The Bishop of Connecticut (Dr. 
Williams) will preside. The several topics are as 
follows : 

Tuesday, a.M., 10:30 o’clock—Holy Communion and 
Address. 

Tuesday, A.M., 12 o’clock—Inaugural and Memorial 
Addresses. 

Tuesday, P.M., 7:30 o’clock—‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of 
the Atonement.”’ 

Wednesday, A.M., 10:30 o’clock—‘‘Grounds of Church 
Unity.” 

Wednesday, P.M., 7:30 o’clock—“ Ethics of the Tariff 
Question.”’ 

Thursday, aM., 10:30 o’clock—‘' Mstheticism in Wor- 
ship.” 

- A P.M., 7:30 0’clock—" Free Churches.”’ 

Friday, a.M., 10:30 o’clock—‘‘ Deaconesses and Sister- 
hoods.”’ 

Friday, p.M., 2:30 o’clock—‘“‘ Place and Methods of Bible 
Study in the Christian Life.” 

The list of writers and speakers embraces, among 
others, the names of the Bishops of Connecticut, Spring- 
field, Western New York, Albany, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Minnesota, and the Assistant Bishop of Virginia ; the 
Rev. Drs. W. R. Huntington, C. A. L. Richards, R. H. 
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McKim, W. A. Snively, D. R. Goodwin, Geo. D. Wildes, 
Thomas M. Peters, St. John Chambré, Wm. 8. Lang- 
ford; the Rev. Messrs. A. C. A. Hall, W. W. New- 
ton, Francis A. Henry, Percy Browne, George R. Van 
De Water, John C. Brooks, Calbraith R. Perry, Chas. 
W. Ward, Geo. W. Douglas, Chas. H. Bibcock, E. 8 
Thomas, B. W. Maturin, M. H. Hay Aitkin, J. H. Ward ; 
the Rev. Professors Thomas Richey and George Z 
Gray, together with General Henry E. Tremaine. anc 
Messrs. Joseph Packard, J. A. Brall, Causten Browne, 
R. Fulton Cutting, Osborne E. Bright, Francis Welles, 
and Charles Weber Clark. 


THE SHELTERING ARMS. 


HE annual report of the Rev. I. M. Peters, D.D., 

President of the institution, lately rendered, showed 
that since its work began, twenty-one years ago, 1,347 
children had shared in its benefits. Twenty-one lots 
had been purchased, and the various buildings, capable 
of accommodating nearly 200 children, had been erected 
and paid for. 

The charges for maintaining the establishment had 
ranged from $6,000 a year at the beginning to $28,000 
at the present time. These changes had been met by 
donations—excepting a deficit of $5,000 accruing in the 
years 1882 and 1883; and $70,849.42 in gifts and legacies 
had been invested for the purpose of endowment. Much 
remained to be done, and there was now needed an in- 
creased income to warrant the filling up of empty beds 
and to restore the depredation of fifteen years’ wear. 
There was room in all the cottages for 190 children, but 
the last year’s receipts were sufficient to support only 
160. With the Little May fund there was now, includ- 
ing a pledge of $10,000 for the Furniss Cottage, an en- 
dowment suftictent to maintain thirty beds, leaving 160 
to be supported by the annual donations, or to be left 
unoccupied. 


There bad been from May 1, 1884, to April 30, 1885, 


596 applications for admission ; 40 children had entered, 
and 45 had been discharged, leaving the present number 
161, of whom 72 were boys and 89 girls. Five hundred 
and forty-six of those seeking admission had been neces- 
sarily turned away, thus repeating the mournful story 
of many a past year. A correspondence, however, had 
been opened between the Sheltering Arms and other 
institutions, by means of which room had been found 
elsewhere for a much larger number than the Sheltering 
Arms could take in. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns, 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—An ecclesiastical council is considering the disagree- 
ment among certain members of the Second Orthodox Con- 
gregational Church of Keene, N. H., and the former pastor, 
F. J. A. Leach. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Churchin Lunenburg, Mass., has just been observed. 
The first pastor was the Rev. Andrew Gardiner, installed 
May 15, 1728. 

—The Congregational church in Palmer, Mass., has can- 
celed its debt. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost is to preach at the Center 
Church, New Haven, Conn., this month. 

—One of the very oldest churches in the country is Christ 
Church, in Trumbull, Mass. It has just celebrated its 125th 
anniversary. The first unplastered rough building, provided 
with rough slab benches, gave way in 1790 to a more com- 
fortable building, and that in turn was torn down to give 
place to the present building, which was erected in 1547. 
The church has had twenty-two rectors, the first being the 
Rev. Mr. Newton, and the last the present incumbent, the 
Rev. William H. Buckley. 

—At the last meeting of the Essex Congregational Club, 
at Salem, Mass.,@ paper was read by the Rev. George A. 
Jackson, of Swampscott, on ‘‘The Monks of Early Days; Do 
we Need them To-Day ?”’ 

—The Congregational parish in Ashby, Mass., organized 
in 1819, has voted to terminate its own existence. Bya 
special act of incorporation received from the Legislature, 
all ths property comes into the hands of the church. 

—On Thursday and Friday, June 25 and 26, occurred 
the twenty-eighth session of the Cape Cod Conference of 
Unitarian and other liberal Christian churches at Barnstable, 
Mass. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 
President, 8. B. Phinney, of Barnstable; Vice-Presidents, 
F. 8. Pope, of Sandwich, Judge T. C. Defriez, of Nantucket ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, the Rev. Thomas Dawes, of 
Brewster. 

—A German Presbyterian church, the first in the State, 
was dedicated at Manchester, N. H., June 28. The church 
was organized two years ago, and the house has just been 
completed. It will seat 350. The church membership is 
125. The exercises were conducted both in English and 
German. The Rev. M. J. Pechudi, the pastor, preached the 
German sermon, the Rev. D. Dernelle that in English ; the 
German dedicatory address was delivered by the Rev. M. 
Lesch, the English by the Rev. J. M. Avann. 

—Services of the Sanitary and Christian Association were 
held in a grove at Old Orchard, Me., June 28, and were 
largely attended. 

—The American Baptist Union and the American Home 
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Missionary Society of Boston receive $500 each by the will 
of Jane Freeman. 

—A Baptist camp-meeting will be held at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., beginning August 9. 

—Among the speakers who are expected to take part in 
the exercises of the fourth annual summer meeting of Uni- 
versalists which is to be held at Weirs, Vt., commencing Au- 
gust 5, and continuing five days, are the Rev. H. W. Thomas, 
D.D., of Chicago: the Rev. J. Smith Dodge, D.D., of Stam- 
ford, Conn.; the Rey. J. M. Pullman, D.D., of Lynn, Mass.; 
the Rey. H. I. Cushman, of Providence, R. J.; the Rey. 
W. S. Crowe, of Newark, N. J.; the Rev. 8. A. Gardner, of 
Milford, Mass.; and the Rev. 8. P. Smith, of East Boston, 
Mass. Professor Stanford Mitchell and the Rev. 8. P. 
Smith will have charge of the singing, with Mrs, Mitchell as 
organist. After the meeting there will be an excursion to 
Mount Washington. 

—Contrary to the usual custom, the General Theological 
Library of Boston will be open during the entire summer. 

—A school of the Hebrew Institute was organized at the 
Yale Divinity School, June 30. There were formed four 
classes in Hebrew, one in Syriac, and one in Assyrian. Pro- 
fessor Day, of Yale, is President, and the trustees are all 
professors of Hebrew. Among those connected with the 
school are Professor Harper, of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary of Illinois, Professor Benson, of Hamilton College, 
Professor Lyon, of Harvard, Professor Charles A. Briggs, 
Professor J. J. Peters, Professor Wiliis J. Beecher, of 
Auburn, N. Y., and Professor Bissell, of Hartford. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rey. D. V. M. Johnson, of St. Mary’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, preached a sermon commemorative of 
the anniversary of his fifty years of pastoral work in Brook- 
lyn, on June 28. 

—At the Quarterly Ministerial Union of Philadelphia, 
composed of the three ministerial associations of Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, and Baptists, resolutions were passed 
urging the city authorities to enforce the Sabbath laws. 

—A new evangelical church was dedicated in Newark, 
N. J., on June 28. The cost is $12,000, 

—The Fourth Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New York has just been removed from Forty-fourth to 
Forty-seventh Street, and was reopened Sunday before last 
with jubilee services. 

—The Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., was dedicated last week. 

—The Union Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadelphia 
worshiped in its old edifice on Fourth Street for the last 
time on June 28. The farewell sermon was preached by the 
Rev. William M. Gilbert. 

—The corner-stone of the Rev. Dr. Justin D. Fulton’s new 
Centennial Baptist Church at Adelphi Street and Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, was laid on Wednesday, July 1. The 
church is to be built with the proceeds of the sale of the 
Clermont Avenue Rink. Many Baptist ministers were pres- 
ent, and a large number of the congregation. Dr. Fulton 
made an address recounting the work done in the old Rink, 
and expla‘ning the financial! condition of the new enterprise. 
Addresses were also delivered by the Rev. Dr. D. C. Eddy, 
George Forrester, and others. 

—The First Reformed Chureh in Harlem has increased 
rapidly under the pastorate of the Rey. G. H. Smyth, and a 
new building has been begun at Sixth Avenue and 123d 
Street, to be ready in the Fall. 

—The Rey. Moses Manning, of Brooklyn, is trying to es- 
tablish a mission church among the colored people in the 
region bounjed by Gwinnett Street and Flushing and Marcy 
Avenues. 

—The Hebrews of Brooklyn are to erect a new synagogue 
in the Seventeenth Ward. 

—The annual report of the Brooklyn Sunday-School Union, 
published recently, shows the total membership of Protest- 
ant Sunday-schools to be 102,809; the average attendance 
to be 62,155; the number of conversions is put at 2,808; 
$82,539.25 was contributed by the pupils. The largest 
number of pupils belongs to the Methodist churches. 

THE WEST. 

—The Minnesota Free Baptist Association has just held 
its annual convention in Minneapolis. 

—The Indiana State Sunday-School Convention has just 
been held at Lafayette, Ind. 

—The Chicago Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Missions 
bad a particularly interesting discussion on the Indian 
question last week. 

—There was a gathering of Baptists last week at Logans- 
port, Ind., to take steps to provide a home for needy Baptist 
ministers. 

—The Illinois Home Missionary Union, recently organized 
at Rockford, hopes to raise at least $5,000 during the first 
year of its history. While it will not antagonize the work 
of the Woman’s Board, it will seek to interest ladies in the 
Methodist churches not already engaged. 

—Evangelistic services are being held in the Chicago 
Avenue Church, Chicago. 

—In Chicago the Rev. J. D. Brushingham, the Rev. 
Robert Johnson, the Rev. P. H. Swift, the Rev. Mr. Scott, 
A. H. Kirkland, and Mrs. Jane Beaver, have been consti- 
tuted a committee to nominate officers for an association 
for the benefit of destitute boys. 

—The Episcopal church at East Ishpeming, Mich., has 
engaged the Rev. Mr. Masker, of East Saginaw, for a year, 
and has become an independent organization. 

—The Park Congregational Church at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is about to procure a new organ. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church of Chicago have re- 
ceived nearly 1,000 new members in the last three montbs. 

—A new Baptist church is being built at Ovid, Mich. At 
Carona, Mich., the Presbyterian church has been entirely 
refitted. 


—A new Methodist church has been dedicated in Arcadia, 
Mich., free from debt. 

—The Albion ( Mich.) Episcopal church is about to builda 
house of worship to cost $60,000. 

—To a lady in Connecticut who contributes largely to his 
support, a missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union in Dakota writes: ‘‘ Ina school organized by me, 
and greatly assisted by you, in avery destitute place, I have 
seen a church organized. WhenI first went to them they 
feared they could not get enough together to support a 
school ; yesterday a miuister arrived from tht East to be 
their shepherd. We have just bad our first Sunday-school 
convention in Dakota—most instructive, interesting, and 

stimulating. Statistics of the Bismarck district show that 
in the years that I have labored here Sunday-school member- 
ship has increased, in nine counties, from 400 to 1,300.” 

—The Congregational church at Ripon, Wis., has written 
to the church at North Amherst, Mass., asking the latter to 
give up its pastor, the Rev. Geo. H. Johnson. 

—The question of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
has just been discussed by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Montreal. A great majority decided 
that church discipline should not be exercised in regard to 
marriage witha wife’s sister, aunt, or niece. The whole ques- 
tion is to be again discussed in the next Assembly. 

—The Rey. A. F. Rivard, who is a converted Catholic, 
and who graduated at Andover two years ago, is the only 
Protestant missionary in the Province of Quebec. He has 
had good success in working in tbree counties, going 
among the people, distributing literature, and holding sery- 
ices in houses. He preaches regularly in Belle Riviere. 
tecently Mr. Rivard has visited churches in Boston and 
vicinity to raise funds, of which he is much in need, to carry 
on his work. He has been cordially received by the Con- 
gregational pastors, and has been helped by the churches. 
It is an important work in which he is engaged. His ad- 
dress is Belle Riviére, P. Q. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The wonderful series of revival meetings held at At- 
lanta in the ‘‘ Tabernacle ’’—an immense cotton warehouse 
—closed on June 23 with a gathering of people unprece- 
dented in the city in numbers, in feeling, in aJl the signs 
and marks which distinguish a great religious event. As 
stated by one of the loca! papers, this immense concourse 
of people, comprising all classes, of every rank and con- 
dition in the strangely mixed and varied population, was 
characterized by a wonderful homogeneousness. The spirit- 
ual power, the irresistible drawing impulse which these 
meetings have manifested, has been a subject of amazed 
comment. Its visible effects are large and beneficial; the 
churches are the better for it, the people are the better for 
it. The spiritual revolution has thrown down the many 
social barriers, weakened the prejudices of sectarianism, 
and led the people te acknowledge the presence of an un- 
seen power. 

—The Rev. Sam. Jones, the Georgia evangelist, is at 
Waco, Texas, and is carrying on a series of revival meet- 
ings, to last over two weeks. There have been ample prep- 
arations made for the accommodation of the vast crowds 
pouring into the city from every direction. The extensive 
sheds of an oil mill and an elevator company have been 
fitted up to serve as a tabernacle, and these will seat 6,000 
people comfortably, if necessary. The evangelist states 
that ‘‘he intends to give the devil such a tussle as he had 
never before engaged in on the banks of the Brazos since 
he had been kicked out of heaven.”’ 

—All of the real estate property of the late Mrs. Tubman, 
of Augusta, Ga., is left to that city for establishment and 
support of a poorhouse in that city ; outside of this, the 
balance of her property, which amounts to nearly $800,000, 
goes to public charities and private individuals. 

—The Vestry of the Cathedral parish, Charleston, 8. C., 
has decided to rebuild the Roman Catholic Cathedral, which 
was burned if the great fire of 1861, and then considered 
the finest ecclesiastical building in the South. 

—The Rev. John W. Heidt, D.D., of Georgia, has recently 
been elected Regent of the Southwestern University of 
Texas, and has accepted the position. 

—The Rey. ‘‘Steve’’ Holcomb, the reformed gambler, is 
doing mission work among tbe fallen women of Louisville. 

—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Georgia 
will petition the General Assembly, soon to convene, to 
enact a law providing for scientific instruction concerning 
alcoholic drinks, in the public schools. ‘‘ The fires of in- 
temperance would soon die out if we could only save the 
children,’’ and the women of Georgia seem to be earnest in 
their temperance work. 

—The State of Mississippi has 930 whisky saloons ; Min- 
nesota, with about the same population, has over 3,000 
saloons; Arkansas has 1,344 saloons ; California, with about 
the same population, has 9,369 saloons ; Kentucky has 4,461 
saloons, and Ohio has 15,390. The foregoing suggestive 
figures are given by the Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette,” 
with the comment that they prove that the old reproach 
against the Southerners as being the largest consumers of 
whisky is groundless. 

—At the Mississippi Presbytery, held at Brookhaven, 
recently, the importance of family worship was urged, and 
the following was one of the resolutions passed upon the 
subject: ‘‘In case any parent cannot conduct family wor- 
ship without written prayers, we hereby advise that such 
helps be obtained.” 

~—From Louisiana a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union writes to the Sunday-school of the Lafayette 

Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn : ‘Since my last 
letter to you L have organized five colored Sunday-schools, 
with twenty-seven teachers and 490 scholors. It is very 
difficult to find competent teachers for them, and there are 





other difficulties. One colored school organized by me last 


winter, having 100 members, and very prosperous, has been 
broken up by one calling himself a Christian minister be- 
cause he found that the Bibles and Testaments with which 
I had supplied the school were not Baptist Bibles and Tes- 
taments.”’ 

—At the coming session of the Georgia Legislature an 
effort will be made to abolish the vicious system of leasing 
convicts, which is rapidly falling into disfavor with the 
citizens of the State. The necessity tor the establishment of 
a house of correction, or reformatory for juvenile offenders, 
will also be presented for action. 

—From the Chickasaw Nation a missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union writes that all the schools organized 
by him are flourishing except one. There, since a fearful fight 
in the neighborhood with stock thieves and desperadoes, in 
which nine men were killed, there has been constant uproar. 
Finally about a dozen of them took refuge in a blockhouse, 
from which they killed four of the Indian police, when 200 
men, including some preachers, armed and pursued, and 
the desperadoes are being killed or captured ; but that school 
is still maintained, under difficulties. Carey Creek Sunday- 
school, where is no day-school nor Christian man for super- 
intendent, has increased and done much good. A neighbor 
said, ‘“‘I never saw such achange in any people from Sun- 
day shooting and from profanity.”’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Theodore L, Day, late of Saxonville, Mass., died recently at 
Worcester, Mass. 

—F. P. Chapin, of Weymouth, Mass., has been engaged for 
one year by the Society at Easton, Mass. 

—A. G. Nelson, of the Swedish Church, Worcester, Mass., has 
resigned, and gone to Elgin. Il. 

—David O. Mears, of the Piedmont Church, Worcester, Mass., 
has been elected President of Iowa College 

—Giles Leach died at Franklin, N. H., June 30, aged eighty- 
three. 

—George B. Spaulding, of Manchester, N. II., has received a 
call to the First Presbyterian Church at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—L. B. Tenney has accepted a call to Troy, Vt. 

—C. M. Lamson, of Worcester, Mass., has been called to St, 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

—John Thorpe accepts call to the Union Church at South 
Weare, N. H. 

—A council called by the church at New Lots advise the church 
to accept the resignation of Frank H. Decker. 

—J. W. Less, of Lisbon, N. H., accepts a call to Bradford, 

—C. F. Bradley, of Naugatuck, Conn., hus resigned and re- 
ceived his formal dismissal. 

—A.L. Dutton, of East Longmeadow, Mass., has closed his 
pastorate with the church there. 

—L. Curtiss has resigned at Croton, Mich. 

—W.S. Bugbey has been called to Cheboygan, Mich. 

BAPTIST, 


—Eli N. Smith, a graduate of Newton Theological Seminary, 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Third Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., July 1. 

—Albert Green, of Newton Theological Seminary, was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the church at West Sutton, Mass., 
June 25, the 100th anniversary of the church. 

-—E.L. Magoon, D.D., preached his farewell sermon at the 
Broad Street Church in Philadelphia, June 28, 

—H. H. Johnson, of New Bedford, accepts a call tothe Km 
manuel Church (colored), New Daven, Conn. 

—G. D. Sanders, a graduate of the Newton Theological Insti 
tute, has been ordained and installed at East Gloucester. 

—J. K. Wheeler, of Terre Haute, Ind., acceptsa call to the 
South Church, Hartford, Conn. 

—J. M. Hull has resigned the pastorate of the church at Wind- 
sor, Vt., but continues chaplain of the State prison at that place. 

—Trinity Church, Brooklyn, has accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Cox. 

—C. J. Allen, of Elizabeth, N. J., has been called to the Han- 
son Place Church, Brooklyn. 

—A. 8. Burrows, of Flushing, L. I., has resigned. 

—Thomas DeGruehy was ordained as pastor of the church at 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., June 25. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—S. H. Russell, acting pastor of Woodhaven, L. I., committed 
suicide, despondency having resulted in mental aberration. 

—C. Laughlin, of Lennox, Jowa, was recently accidentally 
drowned. 

—Dr. Polk, of the Newark Academy (Del.), has received a call 
to Londonderry, Pa. 

—J. W. Bain, of the Alexandria Church, Philadelphia, preached 
his farewell sermon June 28. 

—Mr. Carlton, of Burton, Ohio, has been called to Homer, 
Mich. 

—W. S. Taylor accepts a call to Vienna, Mich. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—Amos Merrill (Methodist), of East Haverhill, N. H., died June 
9, aged seventy-five. 

—Henry P. Jenks (Unitarian) was installed at Canton, Mass., 
July 1. 

—David Cooper, a retired Universalist clergyman, died recent- 
ly in Sutton, N. H., aged eighty-six. 

—W. H. Dean accepts the rectorship of St. Andrew's (Protest- 
ant Episcopal) Church, Norwich, Conn. 

—Professor G. L. Westgate, of Wesieyan College, who died 
June 28, had been pastor of Methodist churches at Phoenix, Bris- 
trol, and Providence, R. 1., Brooklyn, N. Y., Middletown, Conn., 
and Lowell, Mass. 

—S. V. Snyder has been ordained and installed pastor of the 
Trinity Reformed Church, Philadelphia. 

—W.S. Cramer has been installed pastor of the First Reformed 
Church at Astoria, L. I. 

—Joseph K. Mason, of St. Paul's Universalist Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., has resigned to accept a call from the Chureh of 
Our Saviour, Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 

—Jacob LeRoy, of Nashua, N. H., accepts a call to the rector- 
ship of Zion Episcopal Church at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

—John Edward Maude, pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Exeter, N. H., died at his home at Fall River, Mass., June 26. 

—O. E. Mallory, of the Branch Street Church at Lowell, Mass., 





has been asked by his people to withdraw his recent resignation. 
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WITTY SCOTCH MINISTERS. 


The Rev. Charles Rogers, D.D., has 
lately collected a number of the most 
pungent witticisms of Scotch ministers. 
Here are a few samples: In repartee, few 
were more effective than Dr. Gillan. 
When Dr, Laurence Lockhart, minister of 
Inchinnan, succeeded to the estate of 
Mi:ton-Lockhart, Dr. Gillan was ap- 
pointed his parochial successor. Some 
time afterwards, Dr. Lockbart, communi: 
cating with him, expressed a hope that the 
MSS. and sermons he had left in an attic 
ctamber were kept free from damp. The 
humorist answered laconically, ‘‘ The 
MSS. are quite dry, especially the sermons,” 

Most effective in rejoinder was Mr. 
Walter Dunlop, of the Seczssion Church, 
Dumfries. Aneighbor, Mr. Clark, whose 
mental capacity fell short of his fine 
exterior, was complimented by Mr. Dun- 
lop with the remark, ‘‘ That’sa great head 
o’ yours, Mr. Clark.” Said Mr. Clark, who 
disliked the allusion, ‘ Aye, it wad haud 
twa sma’ heads such as yours.” ‘‘ Nae 
doot,” persisted Mr. Dunlop, “‘ for I see 
it’s gey an’ toom '’—that is, empty. 

The Rev. Professor Lawson, minister of 
Selkirk, had «a medical attendant who 
used oaths. Dr. Lawson sent for the 
physician to consult him about his health. 
Having learned what his symptoms were, 
the M.D. exclaimed (with an oath), ‘‘ You 
must give up that vile habit of snuff- 
ing: unless you give it up (oath) you'll 
never recover.” ‘‘It’s rather a costly 
habit,” replied Dr. Lawson, ‘‘ and if it is 
injuring me, I must abandon it. But you 
too, my dear doctor, cherish a bad habit— 
that of swearing—and it would comfort 
your friends much were you to giveit up.” 
“Ivs not a costly habit like yours,” 
rejoined the physician. ‘‘ Very costly 
indeed you'll find it,” said the Professor, 
‘*when you receive the account.” 

Dr. Dow, of Erroll, and Dr. Duff, of 
Kilspindie, ministers in the Carse of Gow- 
rie, were both bumorists, and often met. 
On a New Year's day Dr. Dow sent to his 
friend, who was a great snuffer, a mull, 
inscribed— 

Dr. Dow to Dr. Duff, 
Snuff! Snaff! Snuff! 


The allusion to his habit Dr. Duff resolved 
pithily to avenge, and, knowing his friend’s 
weakness for toddy, dispatched to hima 
hot-water jug, with the lines upon the 
7 Dr. Duff to Dr. Dow, 

Fou! Fou! Fou! 

Reproof, associated with gentle humor, 
has not been without salutary conse- 
quences, One of the most earnest of the 
modern Gaelic poets, Dugald Buchanan, 
and who ultimately held office ss a 
catechist in the Highlands, was first led to 
think seriously by being made the subject 
of ajest. ‘‘ What is your profession ?” in- 
quired of hima pious Highlander, ‘‘ Asto 
that,” replied Buchanan, ‘‘I have none 
particularly. Iam just as a sheet of white 
paper.” Then take care,” responded the 
querist, ‘‘ that the devil does not write his 
name upon it.” Henceforth Buchanan 
became serious. 

The singularly benevolent Dr. David 
Johnston, minister of North Leith, in the 
course of visiting his parish, entered the 
house of a Secession elder. ‘‘ I cannot 
receive you,” said the houscholder, ‘“ for 
I abhor State religion, and assert the great 
voluntary principle.” ‘‘ Take your own 
way, sir,” replied Dr. Johnston ; ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem has twelve gates, and all,lead to the 
temple. May I hope we'll mcet there ?” 
The objector was subdued. 

By the gentle sarcasm of a humble cot- 
tager, a minister, known to the writer,was 
led to abandon a loftiness of demeanor 
which long impeded his pastoral useful- 
ness. Asked by a cottager, an aged 
widow, to ‘‘ sit doun ” as he entered her 
dwelling, he, expecting a more resnectful 
salutation, said, loftily, ‘‘ Woman, I’m 
the Lord’s servant.” ‘‘ If that be sae, then, 
like your Master ye'll be humble, an’ sit 
doun,” replied the widow. 

Here are further instances of hard hit- 
ting. At Kirriemuir a farmer remarked 
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that the young grass in one of his fields | officer, whose name was Captain Maka-| again by nomeans a proof that our polite 


seemed to be grazed on before daybreak. 
Getting up early one Sunday morning, 
he observed a cow among the grass, to 
which was attached a long tether, which 
he traced to the door of a man who pre- 
tended piety. There he rested, with the 
tether in his left hand and the Bible in his 
right, which he seemed engaged in study- 
ing. ‘‘Are ye trying to make them 
square, ‘l‘ammas ?” exclaimed the farmer, 
pointing to the tether and the book. 


THE BRITON’S BEER. 

A correspondent of the Boston ‘*‘ Com- 
mercial Bulletin” writes : ‘‘ In the county 
of Herts I stopped to talk with a farmer 
who was cutting down his tall, handsome 
hay-rick, and loading tbe bay for the Lon- 
don market. He wasalively, progressive 
sort of a mav, who had been an emigrant 
to Australia, and, after a long residence 
there, had again returned to the home farm 
in England, and, like many others who had 
lived away from England, he had returned 
with many broad ideas in his mind. 
Speaking with him of the bad beer-drinking 
habits of the English laborers, he said the 
great trouble was they would not use the 
beer in moderation. A moderate use of 
beer he thought might be beneficial to 
them. I asked him to tell me what his 
idea of moderation in this regard was. 
He replied that in haying time, which in 
Old as ia New England {fs a period when 
the farm hand is expected to work unusu- 
ally hard, a laboring man ought to be able 
to get along on a gallon of beer aday. If 
the men wonld put up with about that 
quantity beer would not hurt them. 

‘« These very astonishing ‘ temperance’ 
views I afterward heard advanced by 
other quite intelligent English farmers. In 
giving the statement of the vast number 
of arrests for drunkenness that are annu- 
ally made in England, an American ought 
to remember that laws are probably more 
strictly enforced in England than in any 
other country on the face of the earth. I 
found that many English laborers seemed 
tolive almost entirely on beer. A very 
little bread and a large amount of beer 
seemed to make up their daily sustenance. 
I remember seeing an English laborer, 
who had himself abandoned its use, hold- 
ing up before me a very small loaf of 
bread—a loaf sbout the size of a coffee 
cup—and exclaiming : ‘ See this ; one of 
our hard workers will make a day’s food 
of this, if you will give him beer enough 
to go with it.’ I used frequentiy to see 
these beer. drinkers sitting in the tap-rooms 
at all times of the day, but they were 
most in the habit of swarming into these 
places at night. 

“It is often the custom for a little 
clique of British workmen to sit down 
around the plain pine table in the beer- 
house and begin the evening by ordering a 
quart pewter pot of beer between them. 
They pass thts around from mouth to mouth 
with a ‘ Drink, mate,’ chatting the while. 
When the mug is exhausted it is ‘ Here, 
missus, another pot of beer ;’ and so they 
keep it up until the evening is over. The 
quantity of beer an English workingman 
will get away with is certainly astonish- 
ing. A Bedfordshire man told me of a 
neighbor of his who was what they termed 
a ‘ bread-and-cheese carpenter,’ or a ‘fol- 
low-the-tield carpenter,’ that is, a carpenter 
who has no regular job of his own, but 
who did odd jobs at his trade out-of-doors, 
who made a regular practice of drinking 
ten quarts of beer a day. He would do 
this year in and year out, and keep steady 
at his work.” 








NOT AFRAID OF TORPEDOES. 
Hobart Pasha writes in ‘‘ Blackwood’s :” 
‘‘T remember on one occasion I fol- 

lowed in a very fast frigate (my flagship) 
the Emperor of Russia’s yacht ‘ Liva 
dia’ too near to the fire of one of the forts 
of Sebastopol. I say too near, because I 
drew on my ship such a fire that, had I 
not ‘ cleared pretty quickly out of that’ I 
should not have been here to-day to tell 
the story. Since the war a Russian naval 





roff, aide-de camp to his Majesty the Em- | ness is intrinsic. 


If a lady meets an ordi- 


peror of Russia, told me that he had under| nary young Englishman, who does not 
his command seven torpedo boats, with | know her, she meets some one who does 
which he volunteered to go out—in the | not hold her worthy of politeness, and who 
daytime, it must be remembered—and at-| does not go out of his way to show her 


tack me. We discussed at some length 
the probable result, and I think that even | perhaps smiles, perhaps speaks ; 


any. If she be pretty he stares at her, 
if she be 


he admitted that he could have done | of no personal attractiveness, and has only 
nothing. Here is my view and argument: | her womanhood as her claim, he leaves 


I said to him : ‘ When I saw youand your | ber emphatically to herself. 
torpedo boats coming out I should have | 


run away. 
fourteen knots. You could steam about 
nineteen. Thus your speed following me 
would have been about five knots—no 
great speed at which to approach a ves- 
sel armed to the teeth with Nordenfeldt 
guns—guns en barbette, firing grape, 
shrapnel, etc. I am convinced that we 
should have destroyed all the torpedo 
boats, and this, I believe, would be the 
fate of any day-attack attempted by them.’ 
‘ Well, then,’ said my friend, ‘I should 
have followed and attacked you during 
the night.’ ‘There again,’ I said, ‘I 
think you would have failed, because if 
you had been in range of my small guns, 
as well as of shell, say at about 3,000 
yards, before dark, I should have de- 
stroyed you. After dark I should have 
changed my course, and how would you 
have found me? However, supposing 
that I had stopped in the night and put 
down my defenses, what would you have 
done? I don’t think a ship can be seen 
so as to be fired at ata distance of more 
than 400 yards on a dark night, and a 
moving ship would be a still more diffi- 
cult mark. If a torpedo boat came nearer 
than 400 yards she would have been 
caught by the line of defense, should I 
have thought it prudent to stop.’ On this 
point we had a long and somewhat warm 
discussion, which ended—at least I ftat- 
tered myself it did—in the Russian offi- 
cer remarking that rcally he thought, 
after all, that he could have done noth- 
ing.” 


ENGLISHMEN’S RUDENESS TO 
LADIES 


We hope the London ‘‘ Queen” speaks 
too generally when it makes the following 
strictures on the public conduct of Eng- 
lish gentlemen toward ladies : 

‘* Englishmen to their own women are 
both helpful and protecting, if a little more 
masterful than some of those women like ; 
generous and giving, if always more than 
a little overbearing to all creatures that are 
weaker than themselves. When the ladies 
of a party are their private friends, or be- 
long to their own special family, they may 
rely on being treated with consideration 
and protected against the consequences of 
their own comparative weakness. When 
they are stranger8, and without private 
claims, they will find the tables for the 
most part turned, and in the manners of 
the modern young man will be as much 
consideration as there is likeness between 
a bear and a poodle—a crab-apple and a 
Newton pippin. They are no more un- 
selfish than the ordinary foreigner,and they 
are not so polite. And if you are to have 
your ears boxed, you might as well have 
it-done pleasantly as brutally. To illus- 
trate the selfishness : 

‘The other day a young and very pretty 
woman, with eyes of the kind supposed to 
be able to melt the typical ice, was on the 
point of stepping into an omnibus where 
only one seat was left. A well-dressed, 
well-got-up man of about thirty pushed 
her rudely aside as he sprang up the steps 
and took the vacant place. At another 
time, on coming out of the theater, while 
the people were waiting just inside the 
door for their carriages or cabs, a man 
lighted a cigar and blew the smoke into 
the face of a lady standing there with 
a friend. She made a gesture of repug- 
nance, when the man said: ‘ Gentlemen 
msy smoke here.’ ‘ You may smoke here 
but you cannot be a gentleman if you do, 
said the lady—one of those not easily put 
down. 

‘*The annoyances to which young wo: 
men traveling alone are often subjected is 





W hatever 
she may be about to do—to pass through 


Now, I could go thirteen or| a doorway, enter a railway carriage, or an 


omnibus, or a lift, he pushes past her, 
though no one is hurried for iime, and lets 
her follow meekly after. The elder men 
are more courteous. They retain still a 
certain flavor of the stately old times 
when manners were part of a gentleman's 
education, and politeness was one of the 
points of distinction between a courtier 
and a boor.”’ 


A SAINT wuHo Srans Mongy-Orpders.— 
A remarkable saint has recently made his 
appearance in Bengal, and has power to 
effect miraculous cures of professedly in 
curable diseases. During the recent cold 


| weather he passed fifty-one days in a 


tank, by keeping nearly the whole of his 
body under water, and now he is living 
inside a grave six feet deep. This has 
beea wholly covered over with masonry, 
keeping only a smal! hole (the diameter of 
which is only about two inches) through 
which to serve him with his daily food, 
simp!y consisting of an orange, or pome- 
granate juice, with one almond only. In 
this state he will remain for fifty-one con- 
secutive days, and through the hole a 
string has been passed into the grave, one 
end of it being tied to a bell suspended on 
a bamboo post to enable him to give an 
alarm in case of any danger or mishap. 
He also uses it to respond to calls inquir- 
ing after his health, signifying thereby 
that he is all right. The saint entered 
the grave with his bedding, some holy 
books, two or three bottles of rose-water, 
and one or two vials of attar of roses, 
after which the opening was blocked up, 
barring the hole, and then, leveling the 
place with earth, some greens were sown, 
which, being regularly watered, thrive 
nicely. The saint has taken the rose- 
water with him in lieu of rain-water to 
wash his face, hands, and feet before 
saying his prayers. A money order came 
to his address from Bombay, which, being 
rolled up, was dropped into the grave 
through the hole. It was shortly after 
passed back duly signed by the holy man. 


Hounty Gowx.—The minister of Kirk- 
ton went rushing into the house of his 
ruling elder on the morning of the first of 
April (it being at the time wintry weather), 
and there and then demanded to know 
his reason for being at a ball the previous 
evening. The elder, looking quite dum- 
founded at the minister, asked him to 
explain himself. ‘‘ Explain myself!” 
cried the minister. ‘‘It is no time since a 
man called at the manse, and told me 
positively that he saw you at a ball Jast 
night. Is it not the case?’ ‘* Weel,” 
said the elder, realizing the situation, 
*‘T was at a ball last night, but it was a 
snowball; the children and I rolled it in 
the garden. You have got fooled, Mr. 
Greenhorn. Arve you aware this is 
‘hunty-gowk?’” ‘‘The monstrous villain!” 
roared the minister, and disappeared in a 
jiffy.—[Scottish-American Journal. 


PoRTUGESE PRroverss.—Serve a lord, 
and you will know what it is to be vexed. 

If you would be in good repute, let 
not the sun find you in bed. 

If you would grow poor without per 
ceiving it, employ workmen and go to 
sleep. 

If you want to be served, serve your- 
self. 

If you would know what a dollar is 
worth, try to borrow it. 

Seat yourself in your place, and they 
will not make you rise. 

He that makes more of you than he is 
wont, either means to cheat you or wants 

ou. 

: He who knows little soon blabs it, 
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WAS IT AN ELOPEMENT? 

T. J. Cummings sat back in his chair 
the other afternoon and thought of the 
crop—the servant-girl crop. It is a sub- 
ject in which he is deeply interested, for 
he keeps an employment office at No. 1 
Cambridge Street, Boston. His medita- 
tions were suddenly interrupted by the 
entrance into his office of two strangers, a 
gentleman and lady. The gentleman was 
apparently about twenty-three years of 
age. He was neatly dressed, but what 
impressed Mr. Cummings most in his 
attire was his cravat, which was of 
white satin. The lady was a blonde, tall 
and slight, and about the same age as her 
companion. She wore a plum-colored 
silk dress, light gloves, and a white hat. 

“‘T want to hire a girl,” said the lady, 
addressing Mr. Cummings. 

“You have come to the right place, 
madam,” replied Mr. Cummings, politely. 
“What kind of a girl do you want? 
cook, chambermaid, laundress, dish- 
washer, or nursery-maid ?” 

** | want one,” replied the lady, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ to act as bridesmaid.” 

To say that Mr. Cummings was aston- 
ished would but faintly describe his con- 
dition. But he was not to be outdone 
He advertised to furnish female help of all 
kinds; and why shouldn't he furnish a 
bridesmaid, or even a bride, if there was 
a call forone. Thus reflecting he said, 
modestly : 

‘*T don’t keep a very large assortment of 
bridesmaids on hand at this season, but 
I'll do the best I can for you.” 

** Very good,” replied the lady, quietly ; 
**T will pay her $1 per hour.” 

It was speedily arranged that a young 
lady in the office should meet the pros- 
pective bride at the Eastern depot that 
afternoon, it being the intention of the 
couple to be married in Lynn. The will- 
ing bridesmaid, arrayed in her best, met 
the lady at the appointed time, and went 
with her by train to Lynn. They were 
met at the depot by the anxious bride- 
groom, who had preceded them, and, en- 
tering a carriage, were driven to the house 
of a clergyman, where the youthful couple 
were made one. They then drove back to 
the depot and took the train for Boston. 
Reaching here the gentleman paid the 
bridesmaid, as agreed, and departed with 
his bride for parts unknown. The brides 
maid does not remember the names of the 
contracting parties, nor of the minister 
that married them. She says that the 
pair seemed very fond of each other, and 
that the bride was particularly ladylike 
and pleasant-spoken, but can give no 
further information.—{ Boston Globe. 








THE NEW POSTAL LAWS. 
IMPORTANT REDUCTIONS WHICH GO INTO 
FORCE ON THE FIRST OF JULY. 

The pew postal laws which go into 
effect July 1 will make some marked re- 
ductions in rates, which it is to the interest 
of every one to know. In the first place, 
on what is called first-class matter, or let- 
ters, etc., the reduction does not take 





place in the rate of postage, but the limit 
of weight is increased. At present letter 
postage is two cents for each half ounce 
or a fraction thereof; after July 1 it will 
be two cents for one ounce, or every frac- 
tion thereof—a reduction of fifty per cent. 

This law is applicable to all mail sent to 
the United States and Canada. The rates 
to all countries in the postal union still re- 
main tive cents for each half-ounce. On 
second-class matter, which includes all 
newspapers and periodicals registered at 
the post-office as such, the reduction on and 
after July 1 will be from two cents, the 
present rate, to one cent a pound—also a 
fifty per cent. reduction. 

Take a magazine, for instance, having 
a circulation of 200,000 copies monthly, 
and the annual saving on postage, presum- 
ing all are mailed, would be about $6,000 
perannum. For the daily papers of the 
country it will be muck larger. There 
will be no change in third-class matter, 
but there is one pointin this connection 
which most people overlook in sending 
newspapers to their friends. Third-class 
mail is of two kinds: first, newspapers 
and periodicals registered as second-class 
matter ; and, secondly, all other kinds of 
printed matter. Now, for the first class 
the rate of postage is one cent for four 
ounces, and not two ounces, as is gen- 
erally supposed. It is the second kind of 
third-class matter which costs one cent for 
two ounces. 


DYNAMITE VERSUS STEEL. 


At Scranton, Pa., the Lackawanna Iron 
and Coa] Company has for a long time 
been trying to devise some way of break- 
ing up a lot of six-ton chunks of steel 
so that they could be utilized. These 
mighty masses of metal became chilled in 
the ladles from time to time on account 
of the outlets getting clogged, so that the 
workmen were unable to pour the molten 
steel into the ingot mokls, They have 
been accumulating for several years, and 
the company has tried in various ways to 





break them, but the trials have been de- 
void of any results until now. A 3,000- 
pound oblong weight of steel dropped on 
one of the six-ton bell-shaped masses from 
a height of fifty feet failed to break it or | 
even to crack the surface, and after this | 
experiment had been repeated forty or 
fifty times it was abandoned. Then one 
of the workmen suggested that powder 
be used as an explosive to shatter the 
chunks. Soa hole an inch and a quarter 
in diameter was drilled into the center of 
one of the chunks for a distance of eigh- 
teen inches. It was filled with powder, 
and a steel plug with a priming-hole in it | 
was screwed into the orifice. When the | 
powder was ignited by a slow match, the 
workmen, who had retired to a safe dis- | 
tance, expected to hear a terrific explo- | 
sion. The powder had no more effect on | 
the mass than so much water would have 
had. 

A man who was used to handling dyna. | 
mite was then asked to try his skill on 
one of the chunks. The steel plug was | 
unscrewed and a dynamite cartridge five ' 


inches long was placed in the hole. Then 
the plug was screwed in again and the 
dynamite was exploded. All that the 
dynamite did was to blow the plug out. 
The next thing done was to place two 
cartridges of dynamite in the hole and to 
tamp them down with sand. When they 
were exploded the force of all went out of 
the hole in the wake of the sand. The 
dynamiter said that he would keep on 
adding one cartridge at each trial until 
the hole wouldn’t hold any more, and he 
put in three cartridges the third time and 
tamped them down with sand. The ex- 
plosion was heard in every part of the 
city. The three cartridges had cracked 
the six-ton mass into a number of pieces 
small enough to be melted. One piece 
which weighed 1,200 pounds was thrown 
more than a hundred feet. Over thirty 
chunks of the same size will be similarly 
treated during the summer. 





THE COLISEUM AT ROME. 


A correspondent of the London ‘“‘ Times” 
writes : ‘‘Allow me to inform your read- 
ers that the reason the illumination of the 
Coliseum was not permitted this Easter 
was because it has been found that several 
of the arches of the interior upper galle- 
ries were weakened by the excessive rains 
of the early winter, and are at the present 
moment being strengthened. The excava- 
tions made in the arena in 1874 were not 
‘a plece of vandalism ;’ they showed up 
the construction of the arena, and enabled 
us to explain to those desirous of knowing 
the workings under the stage. The walls 
there are perfevtly intelligible, and their 
erection toward the end of the second 
century is described by contemporary 
writers. Their exact nature was not known 
to us, for although the French excavated 
them at the commencement of this century 
(not seventeenth), they did not go so low 
as the present excavations, and their view 
of them, preserved in the British Museum 
and engraved in Parker’s Coliseum, is 
not sufficiently clear to explain the use of 
the walls on the area. The pit (?) is not 








| waterlogged, but well drained, and there 


are no exhalations. These excavations 
in no way affected the foundations of the 
building, for the soil taken out was pre- 
vious'y thrown in, but they elucidate to 
the nineteenth century what was enacted 
1,700 years ago. There is no danger of 


‘the amphitheater falling ; the foundations 
| go down to the solid rock, and are as firm 


as ever. Since 1874 it has been illumi- 
nated every season several times, and 
would have been this only for the neces- 


|sary repairs going on in the superstruct- 
| ure.—[Letter to London Times. 








A Revised RenpEeRING.—A_ Fal! 
River parson preached about the Anglo- 
Russian quarrel recently, and wound up 
with a fervid prayer for peace. Address- 
ing the throne of mercy, he gave this ad- 
vice : ‘* Oh, put it into the hearts of these 
people to beat their plowshares into 


pruning-hooks, ah!” The solemn bass in 
the choir was seen to suddenly bow his 
head and cover his face with his hands, 
and in that attitude of devotion he 
remained, while his frame visibly shook 
with emotion. 








THOMASVILLE, Ga., Dec. 25, 1884. 

I can safely recommend your SELTZER 
APERIENT as certain to give relief in cases 
of Constipation and Headache. 

F. M. CUMMINGS, 





ALBION, N. Y., July 30, 1883. 
Can cheerfully recommend TARRANT’S 


SELTZER APERIENT as a valuable rem- 
edy for Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, and Irregu- 
larity of the Bowels. R. R. WILLIAMS. 


0. D. Case's Sons 
837 Broadway. 


Wall Papers. 


A new and carefully selected 
stock of English goods in chintz 
and other designs, especially 
adapted to Cottage use; also a 
full line of fine hangings at 
moderate prices. 


Window Shades 


in all styles, made and put uv 
in the very best manner, 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. 


This is the oldest lightning-rod house in the 
United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. It is now thirty-five years since 
the subscriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
in this business, and ea!l work is done under his 

ersonal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to ©. EK. QUIMBY, 
a4 College Place, New Vork. 


INVESTORS 


@ould confer with ine 





WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE OO. | 


Lawren Kansas. 


Virst Mortgage Heal Estate Loans 
Beek wee. Me euatiny conen action 
Nat. Bank. N.Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
securi - Enterest rm . 
Serd for Sempnict with testimonia’ al forme, eto 


@ M. Perkins, Pres. ¥N.P. Hart,fL H. 
- 1 Warre °. Pres Anditer a @. Gilet. 








THE WEEKLY GRAink 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


, $2.50 A YEAR. AGENTS PAID IN MONEY. _ 


The management of THE GraPHic makes the following unprecedented offer 


to agents for a limited period: 


pleasant and healthful employment. 


Students may clear enough during the summer vacation to pay their way at | 


eollege for a year. 


=. JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE. 





THE GRAPHIC Is the best and cheapest pictorial family newspaper published 


in the United States. 


It is printed on elegant paper in the highest style of art, one-half devoted 
Wanted ONLY ONE PERSON in each neighborhood in the United States desiring | to reading matter, the other half to stirring and truthful pictorial representa- 


i 
| tions of events, scenes, incidents and places in all parts of the world. 


it contains accurate portraits of all the famous men and women who attract 


public attention from time to time. It presents each week all the news from 
Young ladies may make three or four times as much as by teaching a summer | 


school. 

We will pay in CASH to AGENTS, for yearly subscribers prepaid : 
For a club of 10........ $9.00 in money | Fora club of 60 
For a club of 20 ....... 19.25 in money | Fora club of 7u........ 70.60 in money 
Fora club of 30........ 29 50 in money | For a club of 80........ 80.75 in money 
Fora club of 40........ 3¥.75 in money | For a club of 90........ 91.00 In money 
Fora club of 50........ 50.00 in money | Foraclubof 100........ 105.00 in money 


Send for sample copy to No, 39-41 Park Place, New York City. 


| 


+s 


every part of the known world. and the choicest specimens of current literature 


from the pens of the best writers of Europe and America. 


_ “mmm ONLY $2.50 A YEAR, 


Which is but half the price of any other illustrated newspaper, 


Agents are sure of from $100 to $200 per month, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The plethora of money in the banks of 
New York City, which now ranges up 
above $60,000,000 surplus reserve, which 
figure represents the amount in addition 
to the twenty five per cent. reserve re- 
quired by law, makes the problem as to 
the final outcome of such an accumula- 
tion a question that is beginning to ex- 
ercise financial men, for it must be 
remembered that this figure named is only 
the surplus reserve. The total reserve 
is up to nearly $160,000 000, and when 
the funds now being distributed by the 
Government, the State and city treasurers, 
and the corporations and financial institu- 
tions of the country are deposited in the 
banks of the country, and find their way 
to the New York banks, we must look 
for a much larger accumulation. The 
payments made and to be made for the 
1st of July will not fall short of $75,000,- 
000, and probably are greater. It would 
not be surprising to see the surplus 
reserve up to $80,000,000 before the 1st 
of September. Then, in addition to this, 
tbe belief among the prominent foreign 
bankers is that gold will flow from the 
other side, and that this movement is 
very near at hand. It must be plain that 
the poverty of business enterprise is not 
due to lack of ready money, neither are 
the low prices for stocks due to financial 
poverty ; they are both clearly due to a 
withholding of confidence by all moneyed 
xnd business men in the general situation. 
This lack of confidence has been grow- 
ing for four years now ; it has survived 
several periods of extreme depression 
which have resulted, in the past, in ex- 
tensive liquidation of all kinds of nego- 
liable property and securities, since which 
« long period of great depression has en- 
sued, in which every kind of property 
wud business has languished. These two 
periods of liquidation and lifelessness have 
Low apparently yielded to signs of a par- 
tial though very timid sort of recupera- 
tion, yet one that is perceptible to the 
close observer. There are reasons in the 
conditions existing for anticipating a more 
pronounced improvement ; and the accu- 
mulations of ready money by the banks, 
in the light of these new signs, suggest 
the feeling, which is based on good his- 
torical precedent, that when this spirit 
of improvement obtains control a flood 
of moaey will enter into competition in 
the security markets, and that this radical 
change is not faraway. The indications 
of this coming change are not pronounced, 
but they are of the kind which have here- 
tofore, in periods of like conditions, mani- 
fested themselves; namely, a slow but 
steady absorption of good bonds at the 
ruling prices, until the volume of such 
bounds has become greatly reduced ; and 
now, later, the movement is cautiously 
extending to the more speculative classes 
on the bond list. Contemporaneous with 
this demand, the very good stocks in the 
share list are being absorbed, until the 
volume of such shares shows, also, a 
marked reduction in the market. This 
diminution of bonds and stocks is due, not 
alone to shrewd speculative capitalists, 
but to a vast army of small investors, 
who work slowly, indeed, but very effect- 
ively, in bringing about such a change. 
For a time the bears (so called) in the 
market can apparently mask this grow- 
ing reduction by selling options, or by 
selling stocks which they borrow and 
deliver ; but they have followed up this 
process for two or thr-e years, until they 
have themselves discovered that the 
amount of available shares for this pur- 
pose is largely diminishing, and their 
facilities for breaking down prices are 
being greatly curtailed. These features 
are observable ouly by those who are 
familiar with the inside processes and 
machinery in the market, but we believe 
that the judgment of conservative inside 
men will confirm the statement; that a 
heavy reduction in the volume of availa- 
ble stocks and bonds is a fact beyond 
question. If this is true it foreshadows a 


very significant change, and should put 


careful men on guard against surprises. 
Our advice to all business snd financial 
men is, be on the lookout ; don’t be de- 
ceived into expecting a much longer con- 
tinuance of the depression of the last 
three ycars. This isthe time for prudent 
men to be bold. The reports of railway 
building in the United States during the 
past six months exhibit quite a contrast 
when compared with those for 1883 and 
1884. The result, so far as ascertained. 
up to July 1, aggregates less than 900 
miles built so far this year. This contrac- 
tion is a very healthy one, and gives op- 
portunity for the country to grow up to 
its very extended railway system. The 
markets for the week have been very irreg- 
ular, but the final result scores quite 
an advance on most of the active shures. 
The exceptions are Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, and Pacific Mail. The former 
has been subject to extraordinary manip 
ulations, while the latter company has lost 
asteamer. Outside of these the general 
strength of stocks and bonds does not 
abate. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase ....... ....... $3,470,900 
Specie, increase........ . ..... 163,000 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 940,700 
Deposits, increase ....... ..... 4,035,300 


Reserve, decrease...... .... 1,786,525 
This leaves the surplus reserve just be- 
low $61,000,000, with money ruling on 
call, at the close, at one per cent. 


IS THE SUN BLUE? 


Says Professor Langley in ‘‘ Science :’ 
‘It may be asked, What suggested the 
jdea that the sun may be blue rather than 
wny other color? My own attention was 
tirst directed this way many years ago. 
when measuring the heat and light from 
different parts of the sun’s disk. It ix 
known that the sun has an atmosphere of 
its own, which tempers its heat, and, by 
cutting off certain radiations, and not 
others, produces the spectral lines we are 
all familiar with. These lines we cus- 
tomarily study in connection with the ab- 
sorbing vapors of sodium, fron, and s» 
forth, which produce them ; but my own 
attention was particularly given to the re- 
gions of absorption, or to the color it 
caused, and I found tbat the sun’s body 
must be deeply bluish, and that it would 
shed blue light except for this apparently 
colorless solar atmosphere, which really 
plays the part of a reddish veil, letting 4 !{i- 
ue of the blue appear on the center of the 
sun’s disk, where itis thinnest, and stain ng 
the edge red, 80 that to delicate tests tbe 
center of the sun is a pale aqua-marine, and 
its edgea garnet. The elfect I found to 
be so important that if this all but invisi- 
ble solar atmosphere were diminished by 
but a third part the temperature of the 
British Islands would rise above that of 
the torrid zone ; and this directed my at- 
tention to the great practical importance of 
studying the action of our own terrestrial 
atmosphere on the sun, and the antece- 
dent probability that our own air was also 
and independently making the real blue 
sun into an apparently white one.” 








LONDON STREET BOY’S DINNER. 


A London street boy, bearing the very 
respectable, not to say reverend, name of 
Canon Southey, told Miss Dorothy Ten- 
nant, who repeats the bill of fare in the 
‘English Illustrated Magazine,” what he 
considered to be a magnificent dinner : 
“‘T’d begin with a cup of eels, a half- 
penny acup, hot, but cold a penny, ’cos 
then it’s fixed stiff. Eel pies is twopence. 
They are very good, but I’d sooner have 
bullock’s heart, they cost eightpence 
apiece. After that I think I’d have tripe— 
tripe and inions biled in milk; then 
sheep’s head or cold biled beef, you gets 
it at the shop, two ounces at twopence- 
halfpenny. Greens is a halfpenny, and 
pease-pudding a halfpenny; plum pud- 
ding is a penny-halfpenny a slice, but I 
likes two doorsteps at a halfpenny apiece 
just as well.” Doorsteps, it is explained, 
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COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, SHOWING THE BRATTLE SQUARE CHURCH AND THE VENDOME, 


BOSTON'S PALATIAL HOTEL 


THE VENDOME 
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A BALANCE IN ITS FAVOR. 
Decided Old Lady (to her Niece)—‘' 1 peEGLARE! WHAT WITH THE MURDERS AND BUR- 
GLARLIES WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS FILLED, ]’p CUT OFF MY SUBSCRIPTION IN A MINUTE 
IF IT WASN’T FOR THAT ADVERTISEMENT, | FIND 80 MUCH EASE RESULTING FROM THE 





vse OF SAPOLIO THaT I BELIEVE I'LL LIVE TEN YEARS LONGER,” 
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THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE. 


Notwithstanding the hard times of the 
past few years, this company, whose adver- 
tisement appears in another column, has 
each year gained in the amount of fisurance 
in force, in amount of assets, and in net 
surplus, showing a present ratio of assets to 
liabilities equaled by few companies. Es- 
pecial care is taken in making its investments 
and in the economy of management. The 
company has the full confidence of all who 
are familiar with its financial condition and 
management. It is increasing its business 
all of the time, and is doing successfully in 
all respects. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


It is a practical science of no mean impor- 
tance that relieves housekeeping of its drudgery. 
This is accomplished in the Kitchen, the laundry, 
and house-cleaning by the use of James Pye's 
PEARLINE, a purely scientific article, which 
has in a few years become a necessity to many 
families. We advise our patrons totry it. Peari- 
ine does its work easily and quickly, and is barm- 
less to fabrics or hands; Lut don’t tamper with 
any of its numerous imitators ; they are danger- 
ous, 


“For economy and comfort. we use Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,”’ writes an intelligent Buffalo, 
N. Y., lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE Mexican editors have come and 

gone. Right warmly were they 
welcomed. They were banqueted, and, 
so far as time permitted, shown the lions 
of the city. They rode through our parks, 
visited our clubs, sailed on the lake, and 
gave one day to a study of the mysteries 
of watch-making at Elgin. Here they 
learned that an enterprise which started 
with a capital of $60,000 less than twenty 
years ago now has $3,000,000 at its com- 
mand, has paid dividends from the first, 
and is now able to turn out, ready for the 
market, 2,000 watches aday. The Com- 
pany provided an elegant lunch for its 
visitors, invited prominent gentlemen to 
join the excursion, and commissioned its 
President, T. M. Avery, Esq., to act as 
guide. 

The trial of Azari, Silvester, Gelarli, 
Mercurio, and Boro, for the murder of 
Fillippo Caruro, whose body was found 
in a trunk at Pittsburg, resulted in a ver- 
dict of guilty of murder in the first degree 
for the three first named, and of acquittal 
for the others. The brother of the mur- 
dered man believes that all five are equally 
guilty, and threatens himself to take the 
life of the two the law has set free. The 
condemned criminals received their sen- 
tence without flinching, but as they begin 
to realize their fate they are exhibiting 
signs of sorrow and fear. 

The result of another trial has furnished 
occasion for rejoicing. Joseph C. Mackin, 
the leader of the Democratic gang, who 
has already been sentenced to pay a fine 
of $5,000 and pass two years at Jollet, has 
been convicted of perjury in Judge 
Moran’s court, and sentenced to five 
years in the penitentiary. The evidence 
of his guilt cannot be disputed. He swore 
that he neither ordered nor received the 
spurious ballots which he caused to be 
substituted for those really cast. The 
man to whom he gave the order, and the 
man who delivered the printed ballots, 
contradicted his testimony, the judge 
charged the jury as the evidence required 
that he should charge them, and the jury 
promptly fixed the penalty at five years. 
Mackin is now in jail,in the cell once 
occupied by the notorious Jere Dunn. 
Mr. Storrs, his counsel, has asked for a 
new trial, and the arguments for it will 
be heard on Tuesday. Mr. Storrs is con- 
fident that under the technicalities of law 
he can prevent his client from suffering 
the penalty which his crimes deserve. It 
would not be strange if in this he were 
disappointed. Public sentiment, Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican, demands 
Mackin’s punishment. 


The strike of the West Side street-car 
conductors and drivers has assumed se 
rious proportions. It is hard, as yet, to 
get at the facts, though popular sympathy 
is, as usual, withthe strikers. This is the 
fourth day that the West-siders have been 
without street-cars. It has been harvest- 
time for livery stables, expressmen, and 
cabmen. A few weeks ago the conduct- 
ors and drivers asked the company to dis- 
charge a person who was specially ob- 
noxious to them, raise their wages, and 
lessen their hours of service. The request 
was granted, but in consequence, so the 
men say, the persons who bore the pett- 
tion and are promirent in the Conductors’ 
and Drivers’ Association have quietly been 
discharged—the company say for incom- 
petency and disobedience to rules; the 
men, because they dared to ask for their 
rights. Mr. Jones, the President of the 
company, declares that the discharged 
men and the leaders in the strike shall not 
be taken back in any event; that the 
whole question is whether the men who 
are employed, or the company, re 
to decide who shall work and what shall 
be paid. Affairs look serious. On 
Friday two or three trips were made 
on Madison Street, but with great dif 
ficulty. A few passengers were carried 
toward evening. The cars were filled 
with policemen, who were kept busy 
in removing obstacles placed on the track 
and dispersing the mob. More than 200 
arrests were made, and a great many arms 
and backs and heads were struck with 
clubs. What the outcome will be no one 
can tell. The Mayor is ready to protect 
the company in running the cars, but this 
will not end the strike. There seems to 
be no common ground on which the 
strikers and the employers may meet. 
New men are ready to take the vacant 
places, but they are prevented by the mob 
which the discharged drivers and con- 
ductors and their friends have raised. The 
President of the company says that every 
man is hired with the urderstanding that 
the company can discharge him at its 
pleasure, and that he can quit work when- 
ever it suits him to doso. Meanwhile 
several hundred thousand people are prac- 
tically without means of transportation, 
and passions are being stirred which 
may lead to riot and destruction of 
life. Yet, with all these inconveniences, 
popular sympathy on the West Side 
is with the strikers. Large meetings 
have been held for their encouragement 
Perhaps it is because the company has 
always been rather hard on its men, com- 
pelling them to work very long hours, 
though paying them well. Then, too, the 
cars are always crowded, especially at 
night and morning, so that itis unpleasant 
to ride in them. The public does not feel 
that the company has taken its wants into 
consideration, but yet its stock is quoted 
at 400, with none in the market, and its 
franchises are worth nobody knows how 
much. The company is able to furnish 
al] the cars that travel demands, and to 
require of its men only ten or ejeven 
hours for a day’s work. No attempt will 
be made to run the cars to-day or to-mor- 
row, owing to the demand for the service 
of the policemen elsewhere, but on Mon- 
day the company announces its intention 
to operate its linesas usual. If the people 
on the West Side will keep cool, the diffi- 
culty will be settled without bloodshed or 
destruction of property. 

The report of mail matter weighed at 
the Post-Office for six consecutive days, 
in accordance with the order of Postmaster- 
General Vilas, was completed Thursday, 
the object being to ascertain the average 
weight of the several classified packages. 

The total number of letters, circulars, 
and packages was 1,732,978 ; total weight, 
84,599 pounds; average weight to each 
plece, 78-100ths of an ounce. The total 
number of letters was 980,268, the average 
weight of 924,369 of them being 28-100ths 
of an ounce. 

The counting of the cash in the vaults 
of the Sub-Treasury still goes on. The 
notes, gold coin, and $6,000,000 in silver 





have been counted, but there is still sev- 


eral days’ work to bedone. ‘lhe exam- 
iners are working on the silver still, of 
which there remains $8,000,000 to be 
counted. 

Postmaster Judd has given orders that 
hereafter no stamps shall be sold on Sun- 
day, and that the money-order offices shal] 
also be closed. He is determined to have 
no more work done on the Sabbath than is 
absolutely necessary. 

Howard Knowles, for more than ten 
years Collector at Peoria, popular, efli- 
client, non-partisan, has been removed, 
He has paid over to the Government the 
great sum of $105,221,720, without a cent’s 
loss. His successor has no knowledge of 
the duties of the office, is not acceptable 
to his townsmen, and has received his 
appointment, so it is said, simply because 
of his political views. With the appoint- 
ment of Judge Tree to the Belgium Mis- 
sion all are satisfied. 

One serious event of the week, as 
it seems to us West, is the release of 125 
convicts from the Detroit House of Cor- 
rection. Having been tried on an “ infor- 
mation” rather than under an “ indict- 
ment,” in accordance with recent United 
States decisions they have been convicted 
iliegally, and are therefore entitled to 
their liberty. One of the released prison- 
ers has been re-arrested, and will be put on 
trial again, though it is doubtful if this is 
legal. In such a state of things we need 
not wonder that the “ Tribune” should 
be able to report ninety-nine lynchings in 
the country for the six months ending 
June 30, or that communities should begin 
to think it best to take the execution of the 
law into their own hands. 

The Lakeside Sanitarium, on the lake 
front near Tweuty-fifth Street, has now 
begun its third season of work. It is 
under the care of ladies who receive sick 
children from six months to two years old, 
whose parents are unable to provide for 
their wants. Children with contagious 
diseases are not received. 

The Sanitarium is full, and is one of our 
best charities. The last issue of the Lake- 
side Directory contains over 215,000 
names, which implies a population of 
more than 700,000 in the city. This rapid 
growth in our population is at once our 
hope and our despair. It is impossible to 
erect schoolhouses as fast as they are 
wanted, to say nothing of the establish- 
ment of Sunday-schools and churches. 

The East isto be congratulated if the 
report be true that Dr. Galusha Ander 
son, President of the University of Chicago, 
has been offered the presidency of Vassar. 
Dr. Anderson has the peculiar qualities 
needed for a position of that sort, and as‘a 
genial, scholarly gentleman will bring 
honor to the institution which calls him to 
its service. The summer exercises at 
Lake Bluff begin to-day, with an evenge 
listic service to-morrow, led by D. W. 
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J. H. JOHNSTON, “80 Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 


STAMM ERING CURED. 
“RESULTS PERMANENT.” 


My son was sadly afflicted many years with stam- 
mering —at bvee dl almost speechless--and was cured 
by Mr. Johnston’s me x es a on weeks’ treat- 


ment. R. 0 
115 North Sixteenth ‘street, » Philadelphia. 

Mr. Geo. W. Childs, of Fatindeiohio, | saw this and 
many other cases before and after 

STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS 4 AFFECTIONS 
OF SPEEKC 4 eer! cured. The cause forever 
removed b, 8, JOHNSTON, Institute, N. E Corner 
ELEVENTH and SPRING GARDEN Streets, Phila. 








B Its merits as a W aT LL Ub have been fu. ly test 
and endorsed by th s. Your 








grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him f for it 
DO. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. 





Weak and Weary 


Describes the condition of many people just now 
The warm weather, late in coming, seems more de 
bilitating thanever. You may be weak and tired in 
the mecrning, without appetite and without energy 
If so, you need Hood's Sarsapariila to bulld up and 
strengthen your body, purify and quicken the slug 
gish blood, and restore the lost appetite. This med 
icine will do you good, 

“During the summer months IT have been some 
what debilitated or run down, [ took Hood's Sarsa 
parliila, which gave me new vigor and restored me t 
health and strength.” Wa. H. CLouGH, Tilton, N. H. 

Given Up to Die 

“T wasalmost completely run down, and was for 
four years under medical treatment, being given up 
to die by physicians. I have never taken anything 
which gave me as much benefit as Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla, which restored me to health and vigor, | 
recommend it to any invalid whose system Is pros 
trated. It will rebuild the system and give new life.” 
NELIA NOBLE, Pecria, Ill 

“Within a week aftertaking Hood's Sarsaparilla 
my appetite began to improve, my headache left me 
my étrength seemed to be renewed, and I felt better 
in every part of my body. I rejoice when | think of 
the good Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done me,” C. I. 
BaBBITT, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5, Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apotaecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, 


Nature’s Great Remedy 
FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIAS AND DYSPEPSIAS. 
THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER, 

SPECIFIC IN AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
AND IN CHRONIC MALARIAL POISONING, 
INVALUABLE AS A COMMON DRINKING WATER 
FOR TEETHING INFANTS, 

Indorsed by the very highest Medical Authorities. 
Testimonials sent to any address. 

Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
$5.00 per case at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





CHURCH EQUIPME NT. 


IMPROVED CHURCH CHAIRS 


With Noiseless 
Folding Seat, Arm and 
Foot Rest, Book and 

Umbrella Rack. 
PEWS,SETTEES, heserscead 
AND NEW METHOD OF = 

Sunday School “waa 


SEATING. } 
§8"Send for 


Illustrated Catalogue. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


19 Bond St., New York. 195 W abash Av., Chicago. 
815Arch St., * Phil: pumainndenshd 27 Franklin St., Boston. 






OOK & HASTINGG, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Bui lde rsof the Gras 1 Organs in Tremont Temple Boston ; 
mouth Cour Broox!yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati ; 
Chu irch of the Hol y Communion, Philadelphia and of 


‘ss CHURCH ORGANS.::, 


partof the ° We invite atientionto our new 





styles of Pan VJ ORGANS. at from $600 to $I. = and up- 
wards. MUSIC COMMITTE ES, ORGAN- 
ISTS, ati others are invited to apply to us direct for 
all information connected with our art. DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS ani specifications furnished 
on application. Second-hand Organs forsale at low prices 


The GREAT 


ds M80 LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent ReBostere § fee 
Gas or Oil, give the most po 
softest cheapest & Best Rene — 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
. Send size of room. 
. A Liberal 








Don't hs deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y- 


‘BANNER S 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine > Bt, New | York. 


Established 1857. 











- MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, ete. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 








‘BUGKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


selis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churebes, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
Ww ARR ANTED. C atalogue Sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
McSHANE hr FOUNDRY 


Manufacture t celebrated Bells 
and Chimes fe te * e 
Clock! ete, ete R, harches iE 
Mosnase & Oo., 










itimore, Md. 
CHURCH ona LODGE FURNITURE. Send 








r Catalogue. §. C. Small & Co, 
sbichieeativeltn Seamed ea (aaa ane 
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THE POOR MAN’S CHANCE. 

Here is Burdette’s little sermon on tbe 
comparative chances of the poor and the 
rich: ‘‘My son, the pocr man takes 
about all the chances without waiting to 
have one given him. If you give him 
any more chances than he takes, he will 
goon own everything and run the Ohio 
man out of the country. The fact is, we 
ymoust curtall the poor man’s chances a 
little. We must sit down on him and 
hold him down, and give the rich man a 
chance. The poor man has had things 
his own way too long. He has crowded 
the rich man out. But for the poor man 
this world would have cast anchor 6,000 
years ago, and be covered with moss and 
barnacles to-day, like a United States 
man-of-war. George Peabody was a boy 
ina grocery ; Edgar Allan Poe wasthe son 
of strolling players ; John Adams was the 
son of a farmer ; Benjamin Franklin, the 
printer, was the son of a tallow-chandler : 
Gifford, the first editor of the “ Quarterly 
Review,” was a common sailor; Ben 
Jonson was a bricklayer; the father of 
Shakespeare couldn’t spell and couldn’t 
write his own name—neither can you: 
even his illustrious son couldn’t spell it 
twice alike ; Robert Buras was a child of 
poverty, the eldest of seven children, the 
family of a poor bankrupt; John Milton 
was the sonof a scrivener ; Andrew Jack- 
son was the son of a poor Irishman; 
Andrew Johnson was a tailor ; Garfield 
was a boy of all work, too poor even to 
have a reguiar trade; Grant was a tanner, 
Lincoln a keel boatman and common 
farm hand; and the Prince of Wales is 
the son of a queen. It is his misfortune, 
not his fault ; ‘he couldn’t help it, and he 
can’t help it now. But you see, my dear 
boy, that’s all there is of him; he’s just 
the Prince of Wales, and he’s only that 
because he can’t help it. Be thankful, 
my son, that you weren’t born a prince : 
be glad that you didn’t strike twelve the 
first time. If there is a patch on your 
knee and your elbows are glossy there is 
some hope for you, but never again let 
me hear you say that the poor man has 
no chance. True, a poor lawyer, a poor 
doctor, ® poor printer, a poor workman 
of any kind, has no chance ; he deserves 
to have none ; but the poor man monopo 
lizes about all the chances there are. 
Put Laban and Jacob in business together 
anywhere, and in about fourteen years 
Jacob will not only own about four-fifths 
of the cattle, but he will have married 
about one-half his partner's family. Go 
to, my son, let us give the rich man a 
chance. 


GUITEAU’S BOUQUET. 


The cabinet of curiosities at the Dead- 
Letter Office, writes a Washington corre- 
spondent of the Milwaukee ‘‘ Sentinel,” 
contains, among other articles of interest, 
a lock of Charles Guiteau’s hair. It was 
sent by the assassin toa young lady who had 
written him a sympathizing letter; but by 
some means it was never called for, and 
eventually found its way to the Dead-Letter 
Office. General Crocker, the warden of the 
jail, says Guiteau received more letters of 
condolence than people were aware of. For 
weeks after the assassination Guiteau’s mail 
was very heavy, and would frequently exceed 
100 letters a day. Most of these communi- 
cations were abusive in character, and in 
many cases threatening. Occasionally a 
crank, like Guiteau, would write anony- 
mously, coummending Guiteau for his act. 

“Ts it true, General,’ asked the “ Senti- 
nel’? correspondent, “that Mrs. Scoville at- 
tempted to cheat the gallows by presenting 
her brother with a poisoned bouquet ?”’ 

“It is true. There were a good many 
conflicting reports in circulation about it at 
the time, which the authorities would neither 
affirm nor deny. At this late day, howey er, 
I have no objection to giving you all the 
facts. It was the night preceding the execu- 
tion. Mrs. Scoville called, and asked to see 
the prisoner. She was told this could not be 
done except in my presence, and that I was 
at home ill. She carried in her hand a 
beautiful bouquet of roses, These she asked 
permission to present to her brother. This 
was granted. As she handed the flowers 
through the grating, she said: ‘ Notice the 





center flower especially. It isa pure white, 
emblematic of your own purity and loftiness 
of purpose.’ She then took her departure. 
Contrary to my usual custom, | drove over 
to the jail that night. My responsibility 
was rapidly drawing to an end, and I wanted 
to be sure everything was in shipshape. 
When I was told about the bouquet, I sent 
for it immediately. It did not seem to ~ 
that there was anything wrong about it. 
merely asked for it as a matter of precaution. 
Upon being told what Mrs. Scoville had said 
about the white flower, I examined it more 
earefully. I soon discovered it was detached 
from the remainder of the flowers, and was 
supported by a long, slender stick that had 
been forced into the center of the bouquet 
after it was finished. This rather unusual 
circumstance aroused my suspicions. While 
examining it more closely, a white, powdery 
substance fell into my hand. I sent for one 
of the chemists at the Smithsonian Institute, 
who immediately pronounced it arsenic, and 
in sufficient quantity to kill half a dozen men. 
Mrs. Scoville’s idea was for Guiteau to chew 
the bud, for it was really nothing more, and 
in this way escape the gallows by committing 
suicide.” 

‘Why didn’t Guiteau do this %”’ 

‘“‘T don’t think he understood the signifi- 
cance of his sister’s remark. If he did, it is 
not probable that he would have respected 
her wishes. He did not abandon all hope of 
a reprieve until the last moment. He was 
an arrant coward.” 

‘‘Was there any affection between him 
and his family ?”’ 

“Very little. Guiteau himself was as 
cold asa fish. I shall never forget Mrs. Sco- 
ville’s last interview with him. Said she: 
‘Well, Charlie, I suppose you must die. I 
trust you are prepared.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ grunted 
the assassin, ‘I’m all right.’ ‘And you’ll 
zo to heaven, Charlie dear, and you’!l meet 
our mother there. You'll be glad to see her, 
won’t you?’ ‘I don’t know whether I will 
or not,’ replied Guiteau, to whom the con- 
versation was obviously unpleasant. ‘I 
suppose if she comes around to see me I 
shall treat her decently, but I don’t care 
anything about her. I never took much 
stock in my relations anyhow.’”’ 





A Bia Parer.—Fifteen years ago the 
advertisement money of the London 
‘* Telegraph” was estimated at £600 a 
day, and the circulation had gone above 
190,000 copies. To-day it is hardly pos- 
sible to say what amount the advertise- 
ment columns daily bring in, but it has 
been stated that in one day the gross in- 
come has exceeded £1,600, while the sale 
of the paper rarely falls below 220,000, 
and frequently tops a quarter of a million. 
In a slack season more than 2,000 adver- 
vertisements are daily received, but during 
the Parliamentary “session, once, and 
sometimes twice, a week, the journal is 


renlarged to twelve pages, and the total 


number of advertisements raised to nearly 
5,000. In order to deal with this mass of 
matter and stupendous circulation, exten- 
sive composing-rooms and machine-rooms 
are required. The machine-room con- 
tains ten Hoe presses, which generally 
run two hours each, turning out 12,000 
copies each an hour. Besides these ace 
some smaller presses and a row of paper- 
dampers.—[ Argonaut. 


TRAVELS OF A “ DEAD LETTER.”— 
A little four-year-old, the son of George 
C. Price, of Macon, Ga., went to his 
mother’s writing-desk some days ago, took 
therefrom a receipted bill, got the scissors, 
neatly ornamented the edges of the paper 
by clipping it here and there, and then, 
hunting up an old envelope, he stuck a 
canceled stamp in the center of it, and 
proceeded to ‘‘ direct ” it. Having scrib- 
bled all over the envelope, the dear little 
man decided that his mail matter was 
ready for the box, and so went and posted 
it. It was stamped ‘‘ unintelligible” at the 
office here. and went on to Washington. 
The proper authority sent it back to Ma- 
con to the firm who had issued it, and it 
was taken into a store to the lady who 
had filled the blank. She decided at once 
how it had occurred, seeing the ‘‘ baby 
writing ” on it, sent the ornamented re- 
ceipt in its old envelope back to, Mr. 
Price, and obtained this explanation. _ 
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A TOILET 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the most 
a delightful dressing for the hair, arre 
perfumed, 


cleanly 








and is an effective remedy for al 
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D. N. Parks, Clio, Mich., writes: ‘* Oue bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor } ent 

restored my hair to its natural color, and given it a beautiful, soft 

ance. I am fifty-seven yeurs of age, and was quite gray. B 

bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the original color was perfectly restored, and [1 

have as fine a head of hair as when [ was 

om to sixteen.” Bessic H. Bedloe, Burlington, Sams 
= 5 a Vt., was troubled with a disease of the o°. 
3 = - scalp, which caused her hair to become om ra aise 
ee harsh and dry, and to fall out so freely mak 7 & 
Za an = that she scarcely dared to comb it. Ayer’s 35 J 
i be = ° ¢ - i - 
Cie = Hair Vigor restored the scalp to a healthy “ 
gis condition, cleansed her head of dandruff, } “Su 3 
7 3 and made her hair beautifully thick and i od cy _ 
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Dr. Horatio Nelson, Great Bend, Ohio, 
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age, and who wishes 
beauty of her hair, should use this incon 
Elm st., Charlestown, Mass., writes: ‘*T 
came off. It thinned rapidly, and I was 
Vigor, the falling stopped, a new growt 


head was completely covered with short bh: 


now as ample as before it fell.” W. W. 


in the head left his sealp as bald as an infant’s. 


Hair Vigor produced a fine growth of new 
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fast growing bald. On u 
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air. My hair has cont d te WV, 
Wilkins, Windsor, Il., says that ervsipelas 
The use of less than 2 bo of Aver’s 
hair, of the original color. 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, 


Niass. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





WESPYLES 





te BEST THING KNOWN toe 
WASHING4© BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


ve “ey THE LIVER MUST BEI iN “OR 


ORNS SANPORD'S 





ls a Reliable Remedy tor Liver Complaints and iliscaused 
by a deranged or torpid condition of the Liver, as Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headache, 
Malaria, Rheumatism, etc. It regulates the bowels, puri- 
fies the brood strenethens the svstem, assists digestion, 
VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Thgusandsof testimonials prove its merit. 






'¥Y DRUGGIS8ST WILL TELL YOU ITS REP UTATION 





CURE i.DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others. All Conversa- 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to 
those using them, Send for descriptive circular with tes- 
timonials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, N. ¥., successor to Dr. Peck. Mention this paper, 






WHY D0 MOTHERS 


= i Put stitf corsets on their 
q growing Children¢ Don’t do it, but 


/BUY FERRIS" <> 







WAISTS 


Fit all ages. 
All Physic jane re- 
commend them, Ask 
your merchants forZ 
them. Take no other, 


y FERRIS BROS., Manu?rs 


8i White St., New York. 


HALE & KILBURN’S Fortis. BEDS 


Stand Pre-eminent the w er. Greatest 

Variety. Riehest De or og BEST Adjusted. B 

Most Simple. Neat. Cheap. Luxurion 

Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
BEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

RESERVOIR | ODORLESS 

DESK WASHSTANDS| COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewer! Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set Best ever made, 


ope 3 PHILA 232° N. York 


“pr send for Catalogue, ani 









tion this pape mr 
LADY AGENTS fir.tccer 


employ ment and good salar. 
selling Queen City Skirt an 
StockingSupporters. Sample 


outtit free. Cincinnati Suspender 
-o 178 Main St.. Cineinuatl, Obi 


NY FEVER 


USE LODER’S CAPSULES for RELIEF. 
This remedy is based on the prescription of an em 
inent physician, and is not a quack nostrum. We 
ask the afflicted to give it atrial. Ask your druggist 
to send for it, or inclose the amount to us and we 
will send postpaid. Price 50c. and &1t per box. 
HASKIN & SMITH, Rochester, New ork 








A PRIZE; Sendsix cents fo st reams 1 Fs sefve 

free, acostly box fs will 

om 4 ou to more money right away thi n nything 

is¢ in this world. All, of either sex, succeed from 

hour. The broad road to fortune opens before 

the workers, absolutely sure. Atcnce sddres®, TRox 
-, Augusta, Maine. 


o Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in: their Affliiction,’’ 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


O9*; Pure. 


| Contains no grease. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa 





| will be sent to any one whocan not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
meution this paper. 

OF FICHE OF ‘LHE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1885. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Cherter of the 

Company, submit the following Sta~xment of its 
affairs on the Bist December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s’, 
January, 1884, to 3lst December, 

_, Ree. poms $3,958,039 44 

Premiums on Policies not 
1,447,736 70 


off Ist January, 1884............... 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405 796 14 





Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 
asses paid during the __ 
same peri od........... $2,108, 109, 919 20 20 
Returss of on 
miums and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 40 





TheCompany nas the following assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

oo 


iy Tied! heen teak check ven ais 005,100 00 
Real Estate ‘and claims due the 
Company, estim ated at.. 440,000 00 
freminm Notes & Bills Recelvable. 1,454, "959 73 
ES ETE ‘261, 544 65 
Ee ail $12,988,289 38 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits will be prid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third ot February next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1850 
wiil be redeemed and paid to *he holders thereof, 
wr their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
ad ee | ee, wees. for 
tificates ssued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


D. JONES, EDMUND W. v-,CORLIES, 
CE et) 
OBERT B MIN 

JAMES LOW CHas HM 

DAVID LA WILLIAM BRYCE 
BORDON Ww. URNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT. 

A. A RAVEN, JAMES G. DE FORFST, 

Wat STURGIS &, ‘AS. D. LEVE 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 

JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THU 

HORACE GRAY, DEGROOT, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, HN L. RIKE 

WILT AM H, MACY, 


Cc, A. HAND, 

TORN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEB 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


LEADING 


= 
AMERICAN 


pis? TEACHERS, AMERICAN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York. 








d L FOR WOMEN. 
NEY Me £2 LEGER WOE Pay: nae. PA. 
Puilasel ja, will open in the Autumn o 
inst phe, wll raduate and undergradu- 
ate courses offered tn 1885-06, 


address 
JAMES E. KHOADS, Pres’t, 1,316 Filbert St., Philada‘ 


CADEMY a= HOME FOR TEN BOYS, 
nwich, Conn 
Thorough seolniee for Business or for College. 
Absolut: ly heaithful location and genuine home 
with the most nee SEES. Highest ref- 
erences given and 
¥ . — J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
HOME SCHOOL. 


Location unsurpassed A, Seales ; not one case of 
sickness since the opening (five years). French _— 
rented to be spoken in two years. Te 

ear. Address Mur. H. CLERC and Miss MARION ‘a 
PECKE, 4,313-15 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





KW 4 AND INVALID BOYS. The un- 
Bass KWA = 


experie: jan and teach- 
er, makes Des the care an 7“ my traction of such yo dy a 
spectalty. address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn 





pezece THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers. 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 


POSTON UNIV ERSITY L. Aw SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
The largest full-course Law School in America. 


Address E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., Dean. 





‘AYU GA LAKE, MIL. ATARY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. Y. LINT. Principal. 





IVIL, MECHANICAL, AND MINING EN- 

) GINEERIAG at the Rensselaer Potyt: ch- 
nic tnstituce, Troy, Y. The oldest engineer 
ing school in America.’ Next term begins September 
16th. The Register for 18% contains a list of the 
graduates for the past 61 years, with their positions ; 
also course of 714 requirements, expenses, etc. 
Address DAV oe. &RKENE. Director. 


CESNERACK (N Yds . COLLEGE AND 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE —College 
course for girls. Graduating courses in Music and 
Art. Boys prepared for college or business. Seprrate 
department for small boys. Homecare. Military 
drill, FPealthfully ae I Thirty second year 
opens Sept. 14. - FLACK, President. 





WOK ACADEMY. 

Havana N. Y. 

Well equipped and endowed school for both sexes. 
Heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, etc. 
Six courses of study. Graduates admitted without 
examination into Vassar and Elmira Colleges and 
Rochester and Madison Universities. Expenses 
from $200 to $300 per year. 

A C.E HILL. Principal. 


\OSHING ACADEMY. 
Ashb urnham, Mass. 
Hirst class. For both se Full courses. Ex 
penses low. Send for catalogue. 
JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 





RIEND* SCHOO! FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Prov idence 
Founded 1|784. half y: year f for board and 


$1 pe 
tuition. First term 


r 9, 1885. For 
circular, address rm, Degine TIONED. AM., Prin. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


dy d Ly 7 per year. Class of “85” paaiae S 








Five urses. 
Srepeves 4 ‘all Colleges, f for Daten, for Teaching. 


or for Life. Special rates to two or more. 
new bulidings, steam 1 peated. Music, Art, Oratory. 
Four Literary Societies. Address Jos. 


SCHOOLS. 


Le SEMINARY FOR YOUNG wo. 


A uburndale. Maes . 


Refused over fort, See 





illustrated catalogue to 





| =eex HALL SEMINARY. 


A Moravian School for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster 


Co., Pa. 92d year. 
REV. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, 


Principal. 


L* NDON-H ALL be SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Poutiieassins, N.Y. 


Rare advantages. 
For Cotalaguss addre 
AMU KL W. BU CK, A. M., » Principal. 


NY toe HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn, 


The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 
Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, snd Art, French and German 
spoken in the family, 
Eleventh year opens September 23. 
Iss KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City. 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 








M®? onay 1AN SEMINARY, BETHLEHEM. 
Centenary Celebration, Oct. 2d. Aims te 
form ‘character and educate girls for useful life. 


T. Vv EKNON INSTITUTE, 


No. 46 Mt. —anee ae Baltimore, Md. 
English, French, rman Home School for 
ea les —~ y tte girls. Mra. M. J. Jones end 
— tland, Principals, assisted by a large 
Professors. The situation is very beauti- 
ful. RAL. one of the squares which surround the 
ington Monument. rae 26th annual term will 





T. VERNON SEMINARY, 
1,100 and 1,104 ‘‘M” Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

French and English School for Young Ladies. 
Special advantages in Modern Languages, Mu- 
sic, and Art. 

For further information apply to the Principal, 

MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 





KW SALEM ACADEMY, 
w Salem, Mass., 
Offers to parents an economical place to educate 
their chil n. Three terms of |2 weeks, - aterm 
—$l44 a year. 2 extras except music and books. 
- fis in Principal’s family. Location ~ —— hee 
free from e ;. oa. paternegomes 
HITTI ER »MD, Principal. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


OGONT/ The Thirty-sixth year 
of this a School (¢: hestnut 
we. remy! ic PEt LADEL HIA), the Third 
PA PATIAL POUNTR Y 
A ee OOKE: lector 23. cipals, 
ARY L. BONNEY HARRIETTE A. iy ol 
Frayces E. BExart, Syivia J. Eastman. 
Address Ogontz P. O., eS Set Pa. 











Academy. For cir- 


eekskill (N. Y.) Military A 
CoL C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Prin’pl. 


culars address 





paises ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


Next year begins Sept. 9. 


_ For or Catalogue address the Principal. 








D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ",.Zeuns tacts 


ma | and Deg School. Full Ay - of Teachers 


d Lecturers. ear will — 
at Sept. Lat 9 rtror Cat NNETT A Mt “ee | 
cular a de "to Hie GEO 

ter Square, Bosto’ 





Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Military Institute 
numbers limited. Send for circulars with terms, 
studies, and references, Dr. C. B. Warring, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


_, Pits for mw | Comer or Government Academy, for 
Relations. U. . oflicer, “de. 








BEYLOC K INSTITUTE, So. te eam: | 
wn. Berkshire Co.. | 

suntan’ School for Boys. 4! th year. * Health- 

fut tion, pleasant bome. and thorough school. 
Circulars on nentaneenidall GEORGE F. MILLS, Prin. 





ROV E HA 
Round viii 
us School for Boys. 6 
ar address E 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox) In the coun 
nine miles from Philadelphia ; Syute nts 

Classical, a and For 
casaloges ane information, address C SHARP- 
LESS, DEAN, Havervorp Cotiegs P. O., Pa. 


Northampton. Mees 
September 23. For circu- 
IP. r YMOUR, Principal, 











ay oe, 9 AARTS. 


| Oards uf wt more than ten lines ‘ 
omill he inserted wn thie column for sv 
Sor fifteen cents per line } 

Wanted.—A visiting governess wishes a situa- 
tion as child's nurse, out of town, during Au- 
gust. Change of air, not wages, is the object. 
‘ Po me and intelligent service will be rendered. 

oF aaa M. Jones, P. O. Box 1,583, Piain- 
field N , 

A =e Lady, a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, desires a position in a private family, 


in the clty, to teach for her board during the 
winter. Address Box 264, Plainville, Conn. 











meaere) 


only, 





Conntry Board on a breezy hill-top. Large 
rooms, good table, extended mountain views, 
Easy access ed 
r boat. Terms 
$9 8 i Address I Mrs. Theodore Dee, 

Ulster Co., N. ¥. 


ponent grounds, ne a 


ae 





te nnaN Worcester Mane ACADEMY, 


ster, Mas 
suth ns Sept 9th, 1885. * STUDIES : Most 


bn Fm Eng jah branches, Physics, amis. 
ereantile Studies, Surveying, neh, German, 
Ciassics, ete. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 


LAKE ERIE 
EMINARY 


Painesville, Obip, 
The Twenty-seventh year ones 8 





tailed by Secretary of War, Commandant. 
Springfield Cadet Rifles. BISBEE & AMEN, Prins. 


OUKLAND COLLF GER, 
Nya ck-on-the-Hadson, N. Y. 

e and su school for — sexes. 

Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter 


W. H. BANNISTER. 


Geesns PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburg-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 
Yale valedictorians in three years Entrance ex 
amination held at the school by member of Yale 
jacuity. Daily gymnastics under teacher com 
pulsory. For circulars, etc., address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 








THE CATHEDRAL &CHOOL OF 8T. PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1.. Diocese of Long Island, 
opens Se 234. Equipment compiete. Healthfu 
location, Facilities unsurpassed. Competent staff 
of instructors. Militery officer detailed by U. 5. 


400 a year. For further par 
| > af peas MOOKE, 


Government. Terms, 
ticulars apply to CH 
A.B. (Harvard), Head M. 





COLLEG Poughkee ale. N.Y. 
VAS ERA epuGaTiON OF Wit EN, 
with a complete Co! liege Course, Schools of Paintin 

ui Observ: r) 





bey Laborutor: 
° Museun o ~ Physics, yy of Natural History, 
of Art,a of 15,0W Volumes, ten 





ith, 
1885. Entrance Le penny tember ithe 2th” 
Applicat.ons should be wi 5 





MISS MARY ‘evan: Principal. 


wenty- 4 hers, and thor matals 
pha me feanore its work. Students at present adinit 


reparatory course. Catalogue cot un applica 
nn” ATDWELT. DD.. t, ential! 








OSSINING INSTITUTE. 


Partial courses. Cbarges a aah ey 


For YOUNG LADIES 
And MISSES 


Po nn eB SING, A. Y. 
rn Langue Full 
coe. ED RICE, Bing Ging. Principal, 


ty a 
advertisement in next oat aa or vend for Healthful location 


‘ 








LEADING SCHOOLS. 


KST sneer ACADEMY, 
se.on, 

Christian Home School Bows only. Prepares fr 
College Teaching thorough. Terms 
Fifteen acres, Open fept, 
| Send for circular. 


W ELLS eae FOR Y GUNG LADIES, 
rora, Cayuga La 
Full onaiseet study. 
for music and art. tion un: @ 
and healthfulness. 
Is35 


Mipertor faci'1'1es, 
for' eaut 
— ot Session begins September ia, 
pit or cat alo; 
K. & FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY 
offers all the advantages 
of a first-class school 
for ladies. Full college 
and seminary courses, 
excellent 


reparatory 
p ary bal location, buildings steam- 
heated and gas-lighted, perfect ial oa wend 
ments, special attention to health 

, pleasant rooms, delightful Rome life, a 
ate expense. Address HA Hituarp, A. B., for 
particulars, tock Box 15 Rockford, Ill. 





One of the half dozen best Preparatory and C lassic al 
Schools in New England. Excellent facilities in Acad- 
emic Sjudies, Music Painting, Industrial Science and 
Commercial Studies. The payment of $60 in advance 


will cover all tuition in the Pre paratory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, limited amount of wash- 
ing, room rent, heating, and all other necessary ex- 


penses, except books, stationery, lights, and smafl con- 
tingencies, for the Fall Term of twelve weeks, begin- 
ing August 26. Send for catalogue to 

Rev. G. M. STEELE, Princi 
WILBRAHAM. SLA'SS. 





R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL 
COMPLETED, AND 


INVENTORY IS NOW 
STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


NEASONABLE GOODS. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 





Reserve wd re-insurance One - 
Lamy Bewcrncsse>e-rane secre 928,299 
land Risks.............-...- 25,394 75 
wae » arene for all other sae as 
Cavital Tada ia i cai ash... sss. 185 000 00 
Net surplus.............00.0005 1 82 §4,938,501.92 


The two safety funds now amount to $1,200,000.00. 


OUABIAS =: 
BICYCLES “(7 HE-E°ES: 
ST RIGYGLES: B2S20N" 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


KINDERGARTEN 


SUPPLIES. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


7 East 14th St., New York. 
Sead for Catalogue, Aention this Paper, 


















